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Venit ſumma dies. | VIS Sti. 


VERSES TO THE AUTHOR. 


OW let the Atheist tremble ; Thou alone 
Can bid his conscious heart the Godhead own, 
Whom shalt thou not reform? O thou hast seen 
How God descends to judge the souls of men. 
Thou heard'st the sentence how the guilty mourn, 
Driv'n out from God, and never to return. | 
Yet more behold ten thousand thunders fall, 
And sudden vengeance wrap the flaming ball: 
When nature sunk, when every bolt was hurl'd, 
Tt. ou saw'st the boundless ruins of the world, 
When guilty Sodom felt the burning rain, 
And sulphur fell on-the devoted plain ; 
The Pairiach thus, the fiery tempest past, 
With pious horror view'd the desert waste; 
The restless smoke still wav'd its curls around, 
For ever rising from the glowing ground. 
But tell me, oh ! what heav'nly pleasure tell, 
To think so greatly, and describe so well! 
How wast thou pleas'd the wondrous theme to try, 
And find the thought of man could rise so high? 
Beyond this world the labour to pursue, 
And open all ETzrw1Ty to view ? 
But thou art best delighted to rehearse 
Heav'n's holy dictates in exalted verse : 
O thou hast power the harden'd heart to warm, 
To vrieve, to raise, to terrify, to charm ; 
To fix the soul on God; to teach the mind 
To know the dignity of human-kind ; 
By stricter rules well- governed life to scan, 
And practise o'er the angel in the man, 
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MaDAM, 


- H rue sacred, truths in vlofty nun bend told, 5 


The prospect of a future state unfb ld; 
The realms of night to mortal view disptay, 
And the glad regions of eternal day. 
This daring author scerns, by vulgar ways 
Of guilty. wit, to merit worthless praise. 


Ful of her glorious theme, his tow'ring muse, ; 


With gen rous zeal, a nobler fame pursues: 
Religion's cause her ravish'd heart inspires, 
Aud with 4 thousand bright ideas fires ; 
Transports her quick, impatient, piercing eye, 
O'er the strait limits of mortality, 
To boundless orbs, and bids her fearless soar, 
Where only Mirror gain'd renown before; 
Where various scenes alternately .excite 
Amazement, pity, terror, and delight. 

Thus did the muses sing in early times, 
| Ere skill'd to flatter vice, and varnish crimes; 
Their lyres were tun'd to virtuous sons alone, 
And the chaste poet, and the priest, were one. 
But now, forgetful of their infant state, 3 
They sooth the wanton pleasures of the great: 
And from the press, and the licentious stage, 
With luscious poison taint the thoughtless age; 
Deceitful charms attract our wond'ring eyes, 
And specious ruin unsuspected lies. 
So the rich soil of India's blooming shores, 
Adorn'd with lavish nature's choicest stores, 
W here serpents lurk, by flow'rs conceal'd from aght, 
Hides fatal danger under gay delight. 

These purer thoughts from gross alloys refin” d, 
Wich heav'nly raptures elevate the mind: 
Not fcam'd to raise a giddy short-liv'd joy, 
Whose false allurements, while they please, destroy ;] 
But bliss resembling that of saints above, 
Sprung from the vision of th' Almighty Love: 
Firm, solid bliss, for ever great and new, 
The more 'tis known, the more admir'd, like you; 
Like you, fair nymph, in whom united meet 
| Endearing sweetness, unaZ-cted wit, 
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70 A LADY, WITH THE LAST DAY. 
And all the glories of your sparkling race, 
While inward virtues heighten ev'ry grace. 
By these secur'd, you will with pleasure read 
Of future judgment, and the rising dead : 
Of time's grand period, bheav'n and earth oerthrown ; 
And gasþing nature's last tremendous groan. 
These, when the stars and sun shall be no more, | 
Shall beauty to your ravag'd form restore: 
Then shall you shine with an immortal ray, 
Improv'd by death, and brighteu'd by decay. 
| ; T. I RISTRAM» 
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TO THE AUTHOR. 
ON HIS LAST DAY-AND UNIVERSAL PASSION 


A N must it be as thou hast sung, 
Celestial bard, seraphic Voung? 
Will there no trace, no point be found 
Of all that spacious glorious round? 
Xen lamps of light, must they decay? 
On uature's self, destruction prey ? 
Then fame, the most immortal thing 
Ev'n thou canst hope, is on the wing. 
Shai) NRwTox's system be admir'd, 
When time and motion are expir'd ! 
Shall souls be curious to explore 

Who rul'd an orb that is nv more? 
Or shall they quote the pictur'd age, 
From Pore's and Thy corrective page, 
When vice and virtue lose their name 

In deathless joy, or endless shame ?, 
Wnile wears away the grand machine, 
The werks of genius shall be seen! 
Beyond, what laurels can there be, 

For Homer, Hoxace, Porr, or Tus ? 
Tarough lite we chase, with tond pursuit, 
What mocks our hope, like Sodom's fruit: 
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8 TO A LADY, WITH THE LAST DAY. 
And sure, thy plan was well design'd, 

To cure this madness of the mind; 

First, beyond time our thoughts to raise; 
Then lash our love of transient praise. 

In both, we own thy doctrine just: 

And fames a breath, and men are dust, 
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© Tyſe pater. media nimborum in nocte, coruſca 
- * - Fulmina molitur dextra- Quo maxima moetu 
Terra tremit: ſugete ferz et mortalia cord a 


Per gentes humilis ſtravit pavar. | V1RGIL, 


WF ILE others sing the fortune of the Great; 
Empire and Arms, and all the pomp of state: 
With Britains Hero“ set their souls on fire, 
And grow immortal as his deeds inspire: 
I draw a deeper scene: a scene that yields 
A louder trumpet, and more dreadful fields: 
The worldalarm'd, both earth and heav'n v'erthrown, 
And gasping Nature's last tremendous groan : 
Death's ancient sceptre, broke, the teeming tomb, 
The righteous” Judge, and man's eternal doom, 
Twixt joy and pain I view the bold design, 
And ask my anxious heart, if it be mine. 
Whatever great or dreadful has been done 
Within the sight of conscions stars or sun, 
Is far beneath my daring : I look down 
On all the splendours of the British crown, 
This globe is for my verse a narrow bound; 
Attend me, all the glorious worlds around! 
O!] all ye angels, howsoe'er disj oin'd. 
Of every va1ious order, place and kind, 
Hear, and assist a feeble mortal's lays ; 
*Tis your Eternal King I strive to praise. 
But chiefly Thou, great Ruler! Lord of all! 
Before whose throne archaygeis prostrate fall; 
If at thy nod, from 56880 and from night, 
Sprang beauty, and von sparkling worlds of light, 
Fxalt e'en me; all inward tumults quell ; 
The clouds and darkness of my mind dispel; 
To my great subjec! thou my breast inspire, 
And raise my lab ring soul with equal fire. 
Man, bear thy brow aloft, view every grace 


In God's great offspring, beautevus Nature's face: 
1 See 
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Old empires fall, aud give new empires bi; th; 


10 | THE LAST DAY. 


See springs gay bloom; see golden autumn's store; 
See how earth smiles, and hear old ocean roar. 
Leviathans but hear their cumb'rous mail, 

It makes a tide, and wind bound-navies sail. 

Here, forests rise, the mountain's awful pride; 
Here. rivers measure climes, and worlds divide ; 
There, vallies fraught with gold's resplendent seeds, 
Hold kings, and kingdoms fortunes in their beds : 


There, to the skies, aspiring hills ascend, 


And into distant lands their shades extend. 

View cities, armies, fleets; of fleets the pride, 
See Europe s law, in Albion's channel ride. 
View the whole earths vast landscape unconfin'd, 
Or view in Britain all her glories join'd, 

Then let the firmament thy wonder raise ; 
"Twill raise thy wonder, but transcend thy praise. 
How far from east to west? The lab'ring eye 
Can scarce the distant azure bounds descry : 
Wide theatre! where tempests play at large, 
And Gods right-hand can all its wrath discharge, 
Mark how those radiant lamps inflame the pole, 
Call forth the seasons, and the year controul : 


They shine through time, with an unalter'd ray: 


See This grand period rise, and that decay : 

So vast, this world's a grain, yet myriads grace, | 
With golden pomn, the throng'd ethereal space; 
So bright, with such a wealth of glory stor'd, 

*T were sin in heathens not to have ador'd. 


How great, how firm, how sacred all appears! Y 


How worthy an immortal round of years! 
Yet all must drop, as autumn's sickliest grain, 
And earth and firmament be sought in vain : 
The tract forgot where constellations shone, 
Or where the STUaRTs fill'd an awful throne : 
Time shall be slain, all nature be destroy'd, 
Nor leave an atom in the mighty void. 
Sooner, or later, in some future date, 


(A dreadful secret in the book of fate) 


'This hour, for aught all human wisdom knows, 
Or when ten thousand harvests more have rose; 
When scenes are chaug'd on this revolv'ing earth, 


While 


While other Bourbons rule in other lands 
And (If man's sin forbids not) other Axxxs: 
While the still busy world is treading o'er 
The paths they trod five thousand years before, 
Thoughtless as those who now life's mazes run, 
Of earth dissolv'd, or an extinguish'd sun ; 
(Ye sublunary worlds awake, awake! 
Ye rulers of the nation, hear, and shake)! 
Thick clouds of darkness shall arise on day; 
In sudden night all earth's dominion lay; 
Impetuous winds the scatter'd forests rend ; 
Eternal mountains, like their cedars, bend ; 
The vallies yawn, the troubled ocean roar, 
And break the bondage of his wonted shore: 
A sanguine stain the silver moon o'erspread ; 
Darkness the circle of the sun invade ; 
From inmost heaven incessant thunders roll, 
And the strong echo bound from pole to pole. 
When, lo, a mighty trump, one half conceal'd 
In clouds, one half to mortal eye reveal'd, 
Shall pour a dreadful note; the piercing call 
Shall rattle in the centre of the ball; 
Th' extended circuit of creation shake, 
The living die with fear, the dead awake. 
Oh pow'rful blast! to which no equal sound 


Did e'er the frighted ear of nature wound, 
Though rival clarions have been strain'd on high, 


And kindled wars immortal through the sky, 
Through God's whole enginery discharg'd, and all 
The rebel-angels bellow'd in their fall, 


Have angels sinn'd? and shall not man beware? 
How s$hall a son of earth decline the snare ? 


Not folded arms, and slackness of the mind, 


Can promise for the safety of mankind : 

None are supinely good: through care and pain, 
And various arts, the steep ascent we gain. 

This is the scene of combat, not of rest, 

Man's is laborious happiness at best; 


On this side death his dangers never cease, 


His j-ys are joys of conquest not of peace, 
If then, obsequious to the will of fate, 
And bending to the terms of human state, 
When guilty jovs invite us to their arms, 
When beauty smiles, or graudeur spreads her charms, 


The 


_— THE LAST DAY. - 
The conscious soul would this great scene display, 
Call down the immortal hosts in dread arrav, 
The trum pet sound, the Christian batmer spread, 
And raise from silent graves the trembling dead; 
Such deep impression would the picture make; 
oa power on earth her firm resolve could shake; 
 Engag'd with angels she would greatly stand, 
And look regardless down on sea and land 
Not proffer'd worlds her ardour could restrain, - 
And death might shake his threat'ning lance in vain ! 
Her certain conquest would endear the sight, 
And danger serve but to exalt delight. 
Instructed thus to shun the fatal spring. 
Whence flow the terrors of that day 1 sing; 
More boldly we our labours may pursue, 
And all the dreadful image set to view. 

The sparkling eye, the sleek and painted breast, 
The burnish'd scale, curl'd train, and rising erest, 
All that is lovely in the noxious snake, 

Provokes our fear, and bids us flee the brake: 
The sting once drawn, his guiltless beauties rise 
In pleasing lustre, and detain cur eyes: 

We view with joy, what once did horror move, 
And strong aversion softens into love. 

Sa) then, my muse, whom dismal scenes delight, 

Frequent at tombs, and in the realms of night : 
| Say melancholy maid, if bold to dare 
The last extremes of terror and despair : 
4 Oh say, what change on earth, what heart in man, 
1 This blackest moment since the world began, 
| Ah mournful turn! the blissful'earth, who late, 
At leisure on her axle roll'd in state: 
While thousand golden planets knew no rest, 
Still onward in their circling journey prest; 
A grateful-change of seasons some to bring, 
And sweet vicissitude of fall and spring: 
Some through vast oceans to conduct the keel, 
And some those wat"iy worlds to sink, or swell: 
Around her some their splendours to display, 
And gild her globe with t: ibutary day; 
This world so great, of joy the bright abode, 
Heav'ns darling child, and fav'rite of her God 
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Now leoks an exile from her Fathers care, 
Deliver'd o'er to darkness and despair. 

No sun in radiant glory shines on high 

No light, but from the terrors of the sky; 
Fall'n are her mountains, her fam'd rivers lost, 
And all into a second chaos tost: 

One universal ruin spreads abroad; 
Nothing is safe beneath the throne of God. 

Such, earth, thy fate: what then canst thou afford 

To comfort and support thy guilty lord? 

Man haughty lord of all beneath the moon, 

How must he bend his soul's ambition down? 
Prostrate, the reptile own, and disavow 

His boasted stature, and assuming brow ? 

Claim kindred with the clay, and curse his form, 
That speaks distinc.ion from his sister-worm? 
Wust dreadful pangs the trembling heart invade? 
Lord, why dost thou for:ake whom thou hast made? 
Who can sustain thy anger? who can stand 

Beieath the terrors of thy lifted hand ? 

It flies the reach of thought : Oh save me, Pow'r 
Oft pow'rs supreme, in thai t emendous hour? 
Thon, who beneath the frown of fate has stood, 
And in thy dreadful agony sweat blood; 

7 bon, who for me, through every throbbing vein, 
Hast felt the keenest edge of mortal pain; 

Who death ted captive through the realms below, 
And taught those horrid mystecies of woe; 
Defend me, O my God; Oh save me, Pow'r 
Of pow'rs supreme, in that tremendous hour! 
From east to west they fly, from pole to line, 

Imploring shelter from th wrath divine: 
Beg flames to wrap, or Whelming seas tos eep 
Or rocks to yaw.!, compassionately deep: 

Seas cast the monster forth to meet his doom, 

And rocks but prison up for wrath to come. 

* So faresa traitor to an earthly crown; 

While death sits threat'uing in his prince's frown, 

His hearts dis:nay'd; and now his fears com.nand, 
To change his native for a distant land: 

Swift orders fly, the king's severe decree 

Stands in the channel, and locks up the sea; 

The port he seeks, obedient. to her lord, 

urls back the rebel to his litted sword. But 
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14 | THE LAST DAY. 

But why this idle-toil to paint tbat day; 
This time, elaborately thrown away; 
Worlds all in vain pant after the distress, 
The height of eloquence would make it less; 
Heav'ns! how the good man trembles!— 

And is there a Last Day? and must there come 
Asure, a fix d, inexorable doom ? 

Ambition swell, and thy proud sails to show, 
Take all the winds that Vanity can blow; 
Wealth on a golden mountain blazing stand, 
And reach an India forth in either hand; 
Spread all thy purple clusters, tempting vine, 
And thou, more dreadful foe, bright beauty shine; 
Shine all; in all your charms together rise; 
That all, in all your charms, I may despise, 
While I mount upward on a strong desite, 
Born, like Elijah, in a car of fire. 

In hopes of glory to be quite involv'd ! 

To smile at death ! to long to be dissolv'd ! 
From our decays a pleasure to receive ! 

And kindle into transport at a grave ! 

What equals 57s And shall the victor now 
Boast the proud laurels-on his loaded brow ? 
Religion ! Oh thou cherub, heav'niy bright! 
Oh joys unmix'd, and fathomless delight : 
Thou, Thou art all; nor find I in the whole 
Creation aught, but God and my own soul. 

For ever then, my soul, thy God adore, 
Nor let the briite creation praise him more. 
s 14j] things inanimate my conduct blame, 


They all for- him pursue, or quit their end; 


In solid heaps th' unfrozen'd billows stand, 

Jo rest and silence aw'd by his command: 
Nay, the dire monsters that intest the flood, 
By nature dreadful, and achiist for bloc d, 
His will can calm, their sau age 1empers bind, 
And turn to mild protectors of mankind. 
Did not the p' ophet this great truch maintain 
In the deep chambers of the gloomy main; 
When darkness round him all her. horrors spread, 
Anc the loud ocean bellow'd o'er his head? 
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And flush my conscious cheek with spreading shame ? 


The mountain flames their burning pow'r suspend; 
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THE LAST DAY. 


When now the thunder roars, the lightning flies, 
And a the warring winds tumultuous rise; 
Wen now the foaming surges, tost on high, 
Mssclose the sands beneath, and touch the sky; 
I When death draws near, the mariners aghast, 


= 


Lock back with terror on their actions past: 
heir courage sickens into deep dismay), 

EL hcir hearts, through fear and anguish, melt away; 
Nor tears, nor pray'is, the tempest can appease ; 
Now they devote their treasure to the seas: 
Vnload their shatter'd bark, though richly fraught, 
And think the hopes of life are cheaply buught 
With gems and gold; but oh, the storms so nigh! 
Nor gems nor gold the hopes of life can buy. 

The trembling prophet then, themselves to save, 
They headlong plunge into the briny wave; 
Don he descends, and, booming o'er his head, 

ne billows close; he's number'd with the dead. 
(Hear, O ye just! attend, ye virtuous few ! 
And the bright paths of piety putsue) 
o! the great Ruler of the world, trom high, 
Looks smiling down with a propitious eye, 
vers his servant with his gracious hand, 
\nd bids tempestugus nature sile t stand; 
/ommands the peaceful waters to give place, 
Or kindly fold him in a soft embrace: 
ie bridles in the monsters of the deep: 
EL he bridled monsters awful distance keep: 
Forget their hunger, while they view their prey 
And guiltless gaze, and round the stranger play. 
But still arise new wonders; nature's Lord 
Sends forth into the deep his pow'rful word. 
And calls the great leviathan : the great 
Leviathen attends in all his state: 
Exults for joy, and, with a mighty bound, 
lakes the sea shake, and heav'n and earth resound; 
Blackens the waters with the rising sand, 
Ind drives vast billows to the distant land. | 
As yawns an earthquake, when imprison'd air 
Struggles for vent, and lays tlie centre bare, 

he whale expands his jaws, enormous size; 

he prophet views the cavern with surpiise ; 
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Measures his monstrous teeth afar descry'd, 
And roll's his wond'ring eyes from side to side: 
Then takes p ossession of the spacious seat, 
And sails secure within the dark retreat. 
Now is he pleas'd the northern blast to hear, 
And hangs on liquid mountains, void of fear; 
Or falls immers'd into the dephs below, 
Whete the dead silent waters never flow; 
To the foundations of the hills convey'd, 
Dells in the shelving mountain's dreadful shade: 
Where plummet never reach'd, he draws his breath 
And glides sercnely through the paths of death. 
Two wori'drous days and nights through coral groves, 
Through labyrinths of rocks and sands, he roves : 
When the third morning with its level rai s 
The mountains gilds, and on the billows plays, 
It sees the king cf waters rise and pour 
His sacred guest uninjur'd on the hore : 
A type of that great blessing, which the muse 
In her next labour ardently pursues. 
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Au hope, that the departed will rise again from the dust : : 
after which, like the gods, they will be immortal. 


TOW man awakes, and from his ailent bed, 
Where he has slept for ages, lifts his head: 
Shakes cffthes]umber of ten thousand yeais, 
And on the borders of new worlds appears. 
Whzte'er the bold, the rash, adventure cost, 

In wide Eternity I dare be lost. 

The muss is wont in narrow bounds to sing, 
To teach the wain, ortelebr.it. the ting. 

I grasp the w hole, no more to parts confin'd, 

I lift my voice, and sing to buman kind: 


I sing 
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Book IT, THE LAST DAY. 


I sing to men and angels : ages. pon, 

While such the theme, their sacred songs with mine. 
Again the trumpets in'ermitted sounxe 

Rolls the wide circuit of creation round, 

An universel concourse to prepare 


= Of all that ever breath'd the vital air: 


In some wide field, which active whirlwinds sweep, 
Drive cities, forests, mountains, to the deep, 

To smooth and lengthen out th' unbounded space, 
And spread an area for all human race. | 

Now monuments prove faithful to their trust, 

And render back their long committed dust. 
Now charnels rattle ; scatter'd limbs, and all 
The various bones, obsequious to the call, 
Self-mov'd, advance; the neck perhaps to meet 
The distant head; the distant legs the feet. 
Dreadful to view, see through the dusky sky 
Fragments ef bodies in confusion fly, 

To distant regions, journeying there to claim 
Deserted members, and complete the frame. 

When rhe world bow'd to Rome's almighty sword, 
Rome bow'd to Pompey, and confess'd her lord. 
Yet one day lost, this deity below 
Became the scorn and pity of his foe, 

His blood a traitors sacrifice was made, 


I And smok'd indignant on a ruffians blade. 


No trumpets sound, no gasping army's yell, 
Bid, with due horror, his great soul farewel. 
Obscure his fall! all welt'ring in his gore, 
His trunk was cast to perish on the shore! 
While JuL1vs frown'd the bloody monster dead, 
Who brought the world in his great rivai's head, 
This sever d head and trunk shall join once more, 
Though realms now rise between, and oceans roar. 
The trumpets sound each fragrant note shall hear, 
Or fix'd in earth, or if afloat in air, 
Obey the signal wafted in the wind, 
And not one sleeping atom lag behind, 
So swarming bees, that on a summer's day 
In airy rings, and wild meandeis play, | 
Charm'd with the brazen'd sound, their wand'rings end, 
And gently circling, on a bough decend. 
Vo. III. B The 
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Support the pride of their luxurious sons. 


Some lift with pain their slow unwilling eyes; 


18 THE LAST DAY. Book 11: 
The body thus renew'd, the conscious soul, 43 

Which has perhaps been flutt'ring near the pole, 

Or midst the burning planets wond'ring stray' d, 

Or hover'd o'er where her pale corpse was laid ; 

Or rather coasted on her final state, 

And fear'd or wish'd for her appointed fate ; 
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This soul, returning with a constant flame, 


Now weds for ever her immortal frame, 
Life, which ran down before, so high is wound, 
The springs maintein an everlasting round. 

Thus a trail model of the work design'd 

First takes a copy of the builder's mind, 

Before the structure firm with lasting oak, 

And marble bowels of the solid rock, 

Turns the strong arch, and bids the columns rise, 
And bear the lofty palace to the skies; 

The wrongs of time enabled to surpass, 

With bars of adamant, and ribs of brass. 

That ancient, sacred, and illustrious “ dome, 
Where soon or late fair Albion's heroes come, 
From camps, and eourts, though great, or wise, or just, 
To feed the worm, and moulder into dust: + 
That svleinn mansion of the royal dead, 

Where passing slaves o'er sleeping monarchs tread, 
Now populous o'erflows: a num'rous race 

Ot rising kings fill all th' extended space: 

A life well spent, not the victorious sword, 

Awards the crown, ad stiles the greater lord, 

Nor monuments alone, and bu, ial-earth, 
Labours with man to this his second birth; 

But where gay palaces in pomp arise, 
And gilded theatres invade the skies, 
Nations shall wake, whose unrespected bones 
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The most magnificent and costly dome 

Is but an upper chamber to a tomb. 

No spot on earth but has supply'd a grave, 

And human skulls the spacious ocean paves 

All's full of man; and at this dreadful tuin, 

The swarm shall issue, and the hive shall bura, 
Not all at once, nor in like manner 11se : 
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hrink backward from the terror of the lip ht, 
ud bless the grave, and call for lasting gut. | 
*Dthers, u hose long-attempted virtue stood 
ZF ix'd as a rock, and broke the rushing fluud, 
XV hose firm resolve, nor beauty could melt down, 
» or ragltig tyrants from their posture frown ; 
uch, in this day of horrors, shall be sc en 
o f.ce the thunders with a godlike mien; 
he planets drop their thoughts are fix d above; 
he centre shakes, their hearts disdain to move: 
An eorth dissolving, and a heav'n thrown wide, 
FA vawning gulf, and fiends on ev'ry s.de, 
Perene they view, impatient of delay, 
Aud bless the dawi of everlasting day. : 
lee grealiiess prostiate falls; theie, sirengib gives pace; 
ere, luz urs smile; there, beauty hides her face. 
FC br:stians, and Jews, and Turks, and Pag uns, stand, 
A blended throng, one undistinguished band. : 
ome, who, perhaps by mutual wounds expir'd; 
st, WI. . zeal for cheir distinct persuasions fir'd, 
n mutual friendship their long slumber break, 
Ind hand in hand their Saviours love paitake. 
But none are flush'd with brighter joy, or, warm 
With juster confidence, enjoy the storm, 
T'han thosc, whose pious bounties, unconfin'd, 
Have made them public fathers of mankind. 
Wn that illustrious rank, what shining light 
Wich suci distinguish'd glory fills my sight? 
Bend down, my grateful muse, that humage show, 
Which to sach worthies thou art p:oud to owe. 
Z Wickuam! Fox! Chichir v! hail, iilustrious “ names, 
M bo 10 far distant times dispense your beams; 
encath yuur sbades, and near y our ch:ystal sj 1ings, 
first presum'd to touch the trembiing strings. 
Ali hail, thrice honour'd ! 'Twas your great renown 
Jo bless a people, and oblige a crown. 
And now you rise, eternal:y to shine, 
FLternally to dank the rays divine. 
ladulgent Gd! Oh how shall mortal raise 


His soul to due returus of giateful praise 
B 2 | For 


hrin J * Fuunders of New-college, Corpus Chriſti, aud All Souls in Ox- 
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For bounty so profuse to human kind, 
Thy wond'rous gift of an eternal mind? 
Shall I, who, some few years ago, was less 
Than. worm, or mite, or shadow can express, 
Was nothing; shall I live, when ev'ry fire 
And ev'ry star shall languish and expire? 
When earth's no more, shall I survive above, 4 
And through the radiant files of angels move ? " B 
Or, as before the throne of God I stand, = 
See new worlds rolling from His spacious hand, 
Where our adventures shall perhaps be taught, 
As we now tell how Michaxl sung or fought ? 
All that has being in full concert join, 
And celebrate the depths of love divine ! | 3 
But oh! before this blissful state, before ; 
Th' aspiring soul this wondrous height can soar, 3 
The Judge, descending, thunders from afar, 
And all mankind is summoned to the bar. b 
This mighty scene I next presume to draw: 3 
Attend, great ANNA, with religious awe. E 
Expect not here the known successful arts 3 
Jo win attention, and command our hearts: 4 
Fiction, be far away: let no machine 3 
Descending here, no fabled god, be seen; 
Behold the Gop of Gods indeed descend, 
And worlds vanumber'd his approach attend 
Lo, the wide theatre, whose ample space 
Must entertain the whole of human race, 
At heav'ns all-pow'rful edict is prepar'd, | 4 
And fenc'd around with an immortal guard, = 
Tribes, provinc-s, dominions, worlds, e'erflow | 
The mighty plain, and deluge all below: n 
And ev'ry age, and nation, pours along: 
Nin nop and BourBow mingle in the throng : 
Apa u sajutes his youngest son; no sign 
Of all those ages, which their births disjoin. þ 
How empty learning, and how vain is art. 4 
But as it mends the life, and guides the heart ! 
What volumes have been swell'd, what time been spent, 
To fix a hero's birth-day, or descent ? : ; 
What joy must it now yield, what rapture raise, 
To see the glotious race of ancient days? 
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To greet those worthies, who perhaps have stood 
Illustrious on record before the floed ? 


Alas! a nearer care your soul demands. 


Cx$anr un- noted in your presence stands. 
How vast the concoutrse ! not in number more 
The waves that break on the resounding shore, 


3 'T he leaves that tremble in the shadow grove, 


The lamps that gild the spangled vaults above: 
Those overwhelming armies whose command 

Said to one empire, Fall ; another, Stand : 

Whose rear lay wrapt in night, while breaking dawn 
Rouz'd the broad front, and call'd the battle on: 
Great XERXxEs' world in arms, proud Canne's field, 
Where Carthage taught victorious Rome to yield, 


(Another blow had broke the fates decree. 
And earth had wanted her fourth monarchy) 


Immortal Bleubeim, fam'd Ramilia's host. 


They all are here, and here they all are lost: 
Their millions swell to be discern'd in vain, 
Lost as a billow in th' unbounded main. 
This echoing voice now rends the vielding air, 
For judgment, judgment, sons of men prepare! 
Earth shakes anew; I hear her groans profound; 
And hell through all her trembling realins res..und. 
Whoe'er thou art, thou greatest pow'r of earth, 


4 Blest with most equal planets at thy birth ; 


Whose valour drew the most successful sword, 
Most realms united in one common lord; 
Who, on the day of triumph, saidst, Be thine 
The skies, JEnovayn, all this world is mine: 
Dare not to lift thine eye — Alas! my muse, 
How art thou lost? what numbers canst thou choose ? 

A sudden biush inflames the waving sky, 
And now the crimson curtains open fly; 
Lo! far within, and far above all height, 
Where heav*ns great Sov'reign, reigus in world's of light, 
Whence nature He informs, aud with one ray 
Shot from his eye, does all her works survey, 
Creates, supports, confounds ! Where eme and place 
Matter, and form, and fortune, life and grace, 
Wait humbly at the footstool of their. God, 
And move obedient at his awful nod; 

B 3 Whence 
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Whence he beholds us vagrant emmets crawl 
At random on this air-suspended ball 
(Speck of creation) : if he pour one breath, 
The bubble breaks, and tis eternal death, 
Thence issuing I behold (but mortal sight 
Sustains not such a rushing sea of light!) 
] see on an empyreal flying throne 
Sublimely rais'd, Heavens everlasting Sox; 
\ .,, Crown'd with that majesty, which form'd the world, 
And the grand rebel flaming downward hutl'd. 
_ Virtue, domin'on, praise, ontnipotence, , 
Support the train of their triumphant prince. 
A zone, beyond the thought of angels bright, 
Around him, like the zodiac, winds it light, 
Night shades the solemn arches of his brows, 
And in his cheek the purple morning glows, 
Where-e'er serene, he turns propitious eyes, 
Or we expect, to find a paradise : 
But if resentment reddens their mild beams, 
The Eden ki:1dles, and the world's in flames. 
On one hand, knowledge shines in purest light, 
On one, the sword of justice fiercely brig bt, 
Now bend the knee in sport, present the reed; 
Now tell the scourg'd Imposter he shall bleed! 
Thus glorious thro' the courts of heaven, the source 
Of life and death eternal bends his course; 
Loud thunders round him roll, and liglitning's play; 
Th' angelic host is rang'd in bright array: 
Some touch the string, some strike the sounding shell, 
And miugling voices in rich concert swell; 
Voices seraphic ; blest with such a strain, 
Could Satan hear, he were a god again. 
Triumphant King of GLory ! Soul of Bliss! 
What a stupendous turn of fate is this ? 
O! whither art thou rais'd above the scorn 
And indigence of bim in Betblem born; 
A needless, helpless, unaccounted, guest, 
And bat a second to the fodder'd beast? 
How chang'd from him, who meekly prostrate laid, 
Vouchsaf'd to wash the feet himself had made? 
From bim who was betray'd, forsook, deny'd, 
Wept, languish'd, pray'd, bled, thirsted, groan'd and 8 
ung 
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ung pierc'd and bare, insulted by the foe, 
All heaven in tears above, earth unconcern'd below? 
And was't enough to bid the sun retire ? 
EV hy did. not Nature at thy groan expire? 
l see, I hear, I feel, the pangs divine: 
he world is vanish'd, I am wholly thine. 
Mistaken Ca1aPHas-! Ah! which blasphem'd ; 
Thou, or thy pris'ner? which shall be condemn'd ? 
Well might'st thou rend thy garments, well exclaim ; 
Deep are-the horrors of eternal flame ! 
But God is good! Tis wondrous all! Ev'n He 
Thou gav'st to death, shame, torture, dy'd for Thee, 
Now the descending triumph stops its flight 
From earth full twice a planetary height. 
There all the clouds condens'd, two columns raise 
Distinct with orient veins, and golden blaze 
One fix'd on earth, and one in sea! and round 
X 1ts ample foot the swelling billows sound. 
These an immeacurable arch support; 
& The grand tribunal of this awful court. 
Sheets of bright azure, from the purest sky, 
Stream from the crystal arch, and round the colnmns fly, 
Death, wrapt in chains, low at the basis lies, 
And on the point of his own arrow dies, 
Here high enthron'd th' eternal Judge is plac'd, 
With all the grandeur of his Godhead grac'd; 
Stars on his robes in beauteous order meet, 
And the sun burns beneath his awtul feet. 
New an archangel eminently bright, 
From off his silver staff of wond'rous height, 
Unfurls the Christian flag, which waving flies, 
And shuts and opens more than half the skies: 
The Cross so strong a red, it sheds a stain, 
Where-e'er it floats, on eaith, and air, and main; 
Flushes the hill, and sets on fire the wood, 
And turns the deep-dy'd ocean into blood. 
Oh formidable GLoky ! dreadful bright! 
Refulgent torture to the guilty sight. 
Ah turn, unwary muse, nor dare reveal 
What horrid thoughts with the polluted dwell, 
Sy (not to make the Sun $hrink in his beam), 
Dare not to affirm, they wish it all a dream ; 
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Wish, or their souls may with their limbs decay, 
Or Gor be spoil'd of his eternal sway. 

But rather, if thou know'st the means, unfold 
How they with transport might the scene behold, 
Ah how ! but by repentance, by a mind 
Quick, and severe its own offence to find ? 

By tears, and groans, and never-ceasing care, 
And all the pious violence of pray'r ? 

Thus then, with fervency till now unknown, 

I cast my heart before th' eternal throne, 

In this great temple, which the skies surround, 
For homage to its Lord, a narrow bound. 


« O Thou ! whose balance does the mountains weigh, 


% Whose will the wild tumultuous seas obey, 

© Whose breath can turn those wat'ry worlds to flame, 

« That flame to tempest, and that tempest tame; 

« Earth's meanest son, all trembling, prostrate falls, 

« And on the boundless of thy goodness calls, | 
« Oh! give the winds all past offences to sweep, 

& To scatter wide, or bury in the deep: 

„ Thy pow'r, my weakness, may I ever see, 

„And wholly dedicate my soul to thee : 

Reign o'er my will; my passions ebb and flow 

* At thy command, nor human motive know ! 

© If anger boil, let anger be my praise, 

And sin the graceful indignation raise. 

& Mv love be warm tc succour the distress'd, 

And lift the burden from the soul oppress'd, 

* Oh may my understanding ever read 

&* This glorious volume, which Thy wisdom made! 

& Who decks the maiden Spring with flow'ry pride ? 

* Who calls forth Summer, like a sparkling bride ? 

* Who joys the mother Autumn's bed to crown ? 

* And bids old Winter lay her honouis down? 

Not the great OTToMan, or greater CzaR, 

Not Europe's arbitress of peace and war. 

% May sea and land, and earth and heav'n be join'd 

To bring th' eternal Author to my mind! 

6 When oceans roar, or awful thunders roll, 


„% May thoughts of Thy dread vengeance shake my soul! 


&« When earth's in bloom, or planets proudly shine, 
* Adore, my heart, the MayzzsTyY Divine! 


« Through 
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« Through ev'ry scene of life, or peace, or war, 
« Plenty, or want, Thy glory be my care! 
« Shine we in arms? or sing beneath our vine? 
« Thine is the vintage, and the conquest thine * - 
« Thy pleasure points the shaft, and bends the bow ; 
« The cluster blasts, or bids it brightly glow: 
« *Tis thou that l-ad'st our powr ful armies forth, 
And giv'st Great AxNH Thy sceptre o'er the north. 
« Grant I may ever, at the Morning ray, 
« Open with pray'r the consecrated day ; 
« Tune Thy great praise, and bid my soul arise, 
« And with the mounting sun ascend the skies; 
« As tuat advaiic s, let Mu zeal improve, 
And glow u ih order of consummate love; 
« Nor cease at eve, but with the Setling Sun 
« My endless worship shali be still begun. 
„ And, oh! permit the gloom of s.Jemn ni, ht 
To sacred thought may torcibly invite, 
When this worlds shut, and awful planets rise, 
Calion dur minds, and raise them to the skies; 
Compose our sd uls with a less dazzling sight, 
„% And show all nature in a milder light; 
How every bois:erous thought in calms subsides! 
+ How the smooth'd $pi:it into goodness glides ! 
„O how divine! tov tread he milky way, 
« To the bright palace of the Lord of day; 
« His court adinire, or for his favour sue, 
« Or leagues of friendship with his saints renew; 
« Pleas'd to look down, and see the World asleep, 
« While I long vigils to its Founder keep 
« Can'st thou nut shake the centre? Oh controul, 
« Subdue by force, the rebel in my soul: 
& thou, who canst $'ill the raging of the fl >od, 
© Restain the various tumults ot my bloud ; 
« Teach me, with equal firmness, to sustain 
« Alluring pleasure, and assaulting pain, 
« O may | pant for Thee in each d.sire ! 
% And with strong faith foment the holy fire! 
© Stretch out my soul in hope, ana grasp the prize, 
« Which in Eternity's d ep busom lies! 
At the Great Day cf recompence behold, 
« Devoid of fear, the fatul Book untold, 


« Then 
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© Then wafted upwards to the blissful state, 

From age to age, my grateful song repeat; 

« My Light, my Life, my Gop, my Saviour see, 

« And rival angels in the praise of TREE.“ 
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Eſſe quoque in fatis reminiſcitur, affore tempus, 
Quo mare, quo tellus, correptaque, regia cli 
Ardeat; et mundi moles operoia laboret, Ovid. Mxr. 


HE book unfolding; the resplendent seat 
Of saints and angels; the tremendous fate 
Of guilty souls; the gloomy reelms of woe; 
And all the horrors of the world below ; 
I next presume to sing: What yet remains 
Demands my last, but most exalied strains. 
And let the Muse or now affect the sky, 
Or in ipglorious, shades for ever lie. 
She kindles, she's inflam'd so near the goal; 
She mounts, she gains upon the starry pole; 
The world grows less as she pursues her flight, 
And the sun darkens to her distant sight. 
Heav'n op'ning, all its sacred pomp displays, 
And overwhelins her with the rushing blaze | 
J he triumph lines! archangels Shout around! 
And echoing nature lenghthens out the sound! 
Ten thousand trumpets now at once advance; 
Now deepest silence lulls the vast expanse : 
So deep the silence, and so strong the blast, 
As natu:e dy'd, when she had groan'd her last. 
Nor man, nor angel, moves; the Judge on high 
Looks round, aud with his glory tiils the sky: 
Then on the fatal book his hand he lays 
Which high to view supporting Seraphs raise; 
In solemn form the rituals are prepar'd, 
The seal is broken, and a groan is heard, 


And thou, my soul, (Oh fall to sudden pray'r, B. 
And let the thought sink deep) ! shalt thou be there? I 
| 


See on the left (for by the great command 
The throng divided falls on either hand) ; 


How 
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How weak, how pale, how hazgard, how obscene, 
What more than death in ev'ry face and mien? 
With what distress, a d glarings of affrigh:, 

They shock the heart, and turn away the sight? 
In gloomy otbs their trembling eye-balls roll, 

And teli the horid secrets of the soul. 

Each gesture iourns, each look is black with care, 
And ev ry zroan isloaden with despair. 

Reader, if guilty, spare the muse, aud find 

A truer image pictur'd in my mind, 

Should'st thou behold thy brother, father, wife, 
And ali the soft companions of thy life, 

Whose biended int'rests levell'd at one aim, 
Whouse mix'd desires sent up one common flame, 
Divided far; thy wretched Self alone 
Cast on the left, of all whom thou hast known; 
How would it wound? What millions would'st thou give 
For One more trial, One more day to live? 
Flung back in time an hour, a moments space, 
To grasp with eagerness the means of Grace; 
Contend for mercy with a pious rage, 
And in that moment to redeem an age? 
D:ive back the tide, suspend a storm in air, 
Arrest the Sun ; but still of this despair. 
Mark, on the right, now amiable a grace! 
Their Makers i nage fresh in ev'ry face! | 
What purple bloom my ravish'd sout admires, 
And their eyes sparkling with immortal fires ! 
Triumphant beauty! chai ms that rise above 
This world, and in blest angels kindle love ! 
To the Great Judge with holy pride they turn, 
And dare behold th' Almighty's anger burn ; 
Its flash sustain, against its terrors rise, 
And on the dread tribunal fix their eyes. 
Are these the forms that noulder'd in the dust? 
Oh the transeendent glory of the just! 
Yet still some thin. remains of fear and doubt, 
Th' infected brightness of theirjoy pollute. 

Thus the chaste bridegroom, when the priest draws nigh, 
Beholds his biessing with a trembling eye, 
Feels doubifui passiuns throb in every vein, 
And in his cheeks are miiigled joy aud pain, ml 
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Lest still some intervening chance should rise, 
Leap forth at once, and snatch the golden prize; 
Inflame his woe, by bringing it so late, 
And stab him in the crisis of his fate. 

Since Apam's family, from first to last, 
Now into one distinct survey is cast: 
Look round, vain-glorious muse, and you whoe'er 
Devote yourselves to fame, and think her fair, 
Look round, and seek the lights of human race, 
Whose shining acts, time's brightest annals grace; 
Who founded sects ; crowns conquer'd, or resign'd; 
Gave names to nations: or fam'd empires join'd; 
Who rais'd the vale, and laid the mountain low; 
And taught obedient rivers where to flow : 
Who with vast fleets, as with a mighty chain, 
Could bind the madness of the roaring main : 
All lost ? all undistinguish'd ? no-where found ? 
How will this truth in Boukxgox's palace sound? 

That hour, on which th' Almighty King on high 
From all eternity has fix'd his eye, 

Whether his right-hand favour'd or annoy'd, 
Continu'd, alter'd threaten'd, or destrov'd ; 
Southern or eastern sceptre downward hurl'd, 
Gave north or west dominion o'er the world; 
The point of time, for which the world was built, 
For which the blood of God himself was spilt, 
That dreadful moment is arriv'd. 

Aloft, the seats of bliss their pomp display 
Brighter than brightness, this distinguish'd day; 
Less glorious, when of old th' eternal Son 
From realms of night return'd with trophies won: 
Through heav'ns high gates, when he triumphant rode, 
And shouting angels hail'd the victor God. 
Horrois, beneath; darkness in darkness, hell 
Of hell, where torments behind torments dwell ; 
A furnace formidable, deep, and wide, 
O'er-boiling with a mad sulphureous tide, 
Expand its jaws, most dreadful to survey, 

And roars outrageous for the destin'd prey, 

The sons of light, scarce unappall'd, look down, 

And nearer piess heaven's everlasting throne. 
Such is the scene; and one short moments space 


Concludes the hopes and fears of human race. 
Proceed 
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Proceed who dares I tremble as I write; | 
The whole creation swims before my sight: fb 
I see, I see, the Judge's frowning brow ; | 
Say not, tis distant; I behold it now ; 
I faint, my tardy blood forgets to flow, 
My s0ul recoils at the stupendous woe; 
That woe, those pangs, which from the "guilty breast, 
In these, or words like these, shall be exprest. 
« Who burst the barriers of my peaceful grave? 
« Ah! cruel death, that would no loager save, 
« But grudg'd me e'en that na row dark abode, 
« And cast me out into the wrath of God ; 
« Where shrieks, the roaring flame, the rattling chain, 
« And all the dreadful eloquence of pain, 
„ Our only s..ng, black fires malignant light! 
« The sole refreghment of the blasted sight. 
„Must all those pow 'rs, heaven gave me to supply 
« My soul with pleasure, and bring in my joy, 
Rise up in arms agai::st me, join the foe, 
Sense, reason, memory, increase my woe ? 
« And Shall my voice, ordain'd on hymns to dwell, | 
« Corrupt to groans, and blow the fires of hell? | . 
« Oh! must I look with terror on my gain, N 
« And with existence only measure pain? 
„What! no reprieve, no least indulgence giv'n, 
« No beam of hape, from any point of h-av'n ? 
„% Ah Mercy! Mercy! art thou dead above ? 
« Is Love extinguish'd in the Source of Love? 
Bold that | am, did heav'n stoop down to hell? 
© Th' expiring Lord of life my ransom seal ? 
« Have I not been industrious to provoke ? 
, « From his embraces obstinately broke ? 
- « Pursu'd, and panted for his mortal hate, 
« Farn'd my destruction, labour'd out my fate? 
« And dare I on extinguish d Love exclaim? | 
“ Take, take full vengeance, rouze the slack' ning flame; 
Just is my lot—but oh! must it transcend 
The reach of time, despair a distant end? 
* With dreadful growth shoot forward, aud arise, 
Where thought can't follow, and bold fancy dies. 
« NEVER! where falls the soul at that dread sound 2 


* Down an abyss how dark, and how . 
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„ Down, down, (I still am falling, horrid pain !) 


„Ten thousand thousand fathoms still remain: 


„My plunge but still begun And this for sin? 

« Could 1 offend, if I had never been, 

« But still increas'd the senseless happy mass 

«© Flow'd in the stream, or shiver'd in the grass. 
« Father of mercies! why from silent earth 

« Didst thou awake, and curse me into birth ! 

« Tear me from quiet, ravish me from night, 

« And make a thankless present of thy light? 


« Push into being a reverse of thee, 


« And animate a clod with misery? | 
« The beasts are happy ; they come forth, and keep 


“% Short watch on earth, and then lie down to sleep. 
« Pain is for man; and oh ! how vast a pain ? 
& For crimes, which made the Godhead bleed in vain ? 
% AnnulFd his groans, as far as in them lay, 
And flung his agonies, and death away? 
« As our dire punishment for ever strong. 
« Our constitution too for ever young. 
« Curs'd with returns of vigour still the same, 
« Pow'rful to bear, and satisfy the flame : 
« Still to be caught, and still to be pursu'd ! 
« To perish still, and still to be renew'd! 
And this My Help! My God! at thy decree? 
“Nature is chang'd, and bell should s:ccour me. 
« And canst Thou then look down from perfect bless, 
« And see me plunging in the dark abyss ? 
« Calling Thee Father, in a sea of fire ? 
« Or pouring blasphemies at Thy desire ? 
« With mortals anguish wilt Thou raise Thy name, 
« And by my pangs.omnipotence proclaim ? 
Thou, who canst toss the planets to and fo, 
& Contract not Thy great vengeance to my woe; 
« Crush worlds; in hotter flames fall'n angels lay ; 
«On me Almighty wrath is cast away. 
Call back Thy thunders, Lord, hold in Thy rage, 
« Nor with a speck of wretchedness engage: | 
Forget me quite, nor stoop a worm to blame; 
« But lose me in the greatness of Thy name. 
& Thou art all Love, all Mercy, all Divine, 
% And shall I make those glories cease to shine? 
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* Shall sinful man grow great by his offence, 
„ And from its course turn back Omnipotence F 

« Forbid it? and oh! grant, Great God, at least 
« This one, this slender, almost no request: 

« When I have wept a thousand lives awar, 
„When torment is grown weary of its prey, 

« When I have rav'd ten thousand years in fire, 
« Ten thousand thousand, let me then expire,” 

Deep anguish ! but too late; the hopeless soul 
Bound to the bottom of the burning pool. 
Though loth, and ever loud blaspheming, os ns 
He's justly doom'd to pour eternal groans ; 
Encios'd with horrors, and transfix'd with pain, 
Rolling in vengeance, $trupgling with his chin: 
To taik to fiery tempests; to implore | 
The raging flame to give its burnings o'cr; 

To toss, to writhe, to pant beneath his load, 
And bear the werght of an offended Go. 

The favuur'd of their Judge, in triumph move 
To take possession of their thrones above ; 
Satan's accurs'd desertion to supply, 

And fit} the vacant stations of the sky; 

Again to kindle long extinguish'd rays, © 

And with new lights dilate the heav'nly blaze ; | 
To crop the roses of immortal youth, ? 
And drink the fountain-head of sacred truth ; 

To swim in seas of bliss, to strike the string, 
And lift the voice to their Almighty Kix O; 

To lose eternity in grateful lays, 

And fill heaven's wide circumterence with praise. 

But 1 aitempt the wondrous height in vain, 
And leave unfinish'd the too lofty strain: 

What bully T begin, let others end; 
My strength exhausted, fainting I descend, 
And choose a less, but no ignoble theme, 
Dissolving ele ments, and worlds, in flame, 

The fatal period, the great hour, is come, 

And nature shrinks at her approaching doom; 
Loud peals of thunde: give the sign, and all 
Heav'ns terrors in array surround the ball; 

Sharp liahtnings with the meteors blaze conspire, 


And, darted downward, set the world on fire; 
C 2 Black 
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Black rising clouds the thicken'd tber choke, 
And spiry flames dart through the rolling smoke, 
With keen vibrations cut the sullen night, | 
And strike the darken'd sky with dreadful light, 
From heav'n's four regions, with immortal force, 
Angels drive on the winds impetuous course, 
T* enrage the flame: It spreads, it soars on high, 
Swells in the storm, and bellows through the sky: 
Here winding pyramids of fire ascend, | 
Cities and deserts in one ruin blend; 
Here blazing volumes wafted, overwhelm 
The spacious face of a far distant realm; 
There, undermin'd, down rush eternal hills, 
The neighb' ring vales the vast destruction fills, | 
Hears't thou that dreadful crack ? that sound which broke 
Like peals of thunder, and the centre shovok ; 
What wonders must that groan of nature. tell ? 
Olympus there, and mightier Atlas, fell: 
Which seem'd above the reach of fate to stand, 
A tow', ing monument of God's right hand. 
New dust and smoke, whose brow so lately spread 
O'er shelter'd countries its diffusive shade. 
Show methat celebrated spot, where all 
The various rulers of the sever'd ball, 
Have humbly sou, ht wealth, honour, and redress, 
That land which heav'n seem'd diligent to bless, 
Once call'd Britannia: Can her glories end ? 
And can't suf rounding seas her realms defend? 
Alas ! in flames behold surrounding seas! 
Like oil, their waters but augment the blaze, 
Some angel say, Where ran proud Asia's bound? 
Or where with fruits was fair Europa crown'd ? 
Where stretch waste Lybia * Where did India's store 
Sparkle in diamonds, and her golden ore ? 
Each lost in each, their mingling kingdoms glow, 
And all dissolv'd, one fiery deluge flow:  '* 
Thus earth's contending monarchies are join'd, 
And a full period of ambition find. | 
And now whate'er or swims, or walks, or flies, 
Inhabitants of sea, or earth, or skies 
All on whom Apam's wisdom fix'd a name, 
All plunge and perish in the conqu'ring flame, 
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This globe alone would but defraud the fire, 
Starve its devouring rage: the flakes aspire, | 
And catch the clouds, and make the heav'ns their prey ; 
The sun; the moon, the stars, all melt away; 
All, all is lost; no monument, no sign, 
Where once so proudly blaz'd the gay machine. 


So bubbles on the foaming stream expire, 


So spa łs that scatter from the kindling fire; 
The devastations of One dreadful hour 
The Great Creator's Six days work devour, 
A mighty, mighty ruin: yet one So 
Has more to boast, and far outweighs the whole ; 
Exalted in superior excellence, 
Casts down to nothing, such a vast expence. 
Have you not seen th' eternal mountains nod, 
An earth dissolving, a descending God ? 
What strange surprises through ail nature ran ? 
For whom these revolutions, but for man ? 
For him, Omnipotence new measures takes, 
For him, through all eternity, awakes; 
Puurs on him gifts sufficient to supply 
Heav'n's loss, and with fresh glories fill the sky. 

Think deeply then, O man, how great thou art; ; 
Pay thyself homage with a trembling heart; 
What angels guard, no longer dare neglect, 
Slighting thyself, affront not God's respect. 
Enter the sacred temple of thy breast, 
And gaze, and wander there, a ravish'd guest; 
Gaze on those hidden treasures thou shalt find, 
Wander through all the glories of thy mind. 
Of perfect knowledge, see, the dawning light 
Fortels a noon most exquisitely bright! 
Here, springs of endless joy are breaking forth! 
There, buds the promise of celestial worth ! 
Worth, which must ripen in a happier clime, 
And brighter Sun, beyond the bounds of ti:ne, 
Thou, Minor, canst not guess thy vast estate, 
What stores, on foreign coasts thy landing wait; 
Lose not thy claim, let virtue's path be trod; 
Thus glad all heav'n, and please that bounteous Gop, 
Who, to light thee to pleasures, hung on high 
Yon radiant orb, proud regent of the sky ; 
That service done, its beams shall fade away, 
And God shine forth in _ Eternal Davy. 
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Gratior et pulchro veniens in corpore virtus- VIII. 


ad cœlum ardentia lumina tollens, | "BY: 
Lumina; nam teneras arcebant viacula palmas. VIII. 


5 F ROM lofty themes, from thoughts that soar'd on high, 
1 And open d wond'rous scenes above the sky, 

My muse deggend : Indulge my fond desire; 

With softer thoughts my melting soul inspire, 

And smooth my numbers to a female's praise; 

A partial world will listen to my lays, - 

While Anxa- reigns, and sets a female name 

Unrival'd in the glorious lists of fame. 

Hear, ye fair daughters of this happy land, 
Whose radiant eves the vanquish'd world command, 
Virtue is Beauty : But when charms of mind 
With elegance of outward form are join'd; 
When youth makes such bright objects still more bright, 
And fortune sets them in the strongest light; 

*Tis all of heaven that we below may view, 
And all but Adoration, is vour due. | 

Fam'd female virtue did fhis isle adorn, 

Ere Ormond, or her glorious QUEEN, was born : 
When now Maria's pow'rful arms prevail'd, 
And haughty DvubLEy's bold ambition fail'd, 
The beauteous daughter of great SurFoLx's race, 
In blooming youth adorn'd with every grace ; 
Who gain'd a crown by treason not her own, 


And innocently fill'd another's throne ; 1 
| . Hurl'd 
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Hurl'd from the summit of imperial state, 

With equal mind sustain'd the stroke of fate. 
But how will GuiLForD, her far dearer part, 

With manly reason fortify his heart ; 

At onee she longs, and is afraid, to know : - 


Now swift she moves, and now advances slow, 


To find her lord; and, finding, passes by, 
Silent with fear, nor dares she meet his eye; 
Lest that, unask'd, in speechless grief, disclose 
The mournful secret of his inward woes. 
Thus, after sickness, doubtful of her face, 
The melancholy virgin shuns the glass. 
At length, with t: oubled thought, but look serene. 


And sorrow soften'd by her heav'nly mien, 


She clasps her lord, brave, beautiful, and young 
While tender accents melt upon her tongue; 
Gentle and sweet, as vernal zephyr blows, 
Fanning the lily or the blooming rose. 

« Grieve not, my lord; a crown indeed is lost; 
What far outshines a crown, we still may boast; 
« A mind compos d; a mind that can disdain 
« A fruitless sorrow for à loss so vain, 

Nothing is loss that virtue can improve 
1% To wealth eternal; and return above; 


Above, where no distinetion shall be known 


% Twixt him whom storins have shaken from a throne, 
« And him who, basking in the smiles of fate, 

« Shone forth in all the splendor of the great; 

« Nor can I find the diff rence here below; 

% lately was a Queen; I still am so, | 

« While GuiLForD's wife: Thee rather I obey, 

Than o'er mankind extend imperial sway. 

When we lie down in some obscure retreat, 


© Incens'd Mani may her rage forget; 


And I to death my duty will improve, 

„And what you miss in empire; and in love 
VMour godlike soul is open'd in your look, 

* And I have faintly your great meaning spoke. 
For this alone I'm pleas'd I wore che crown, 

« To find with what content we lay it down. 
Heroes may win, but tis a heav'nly race 
Can quit a th. one with a becoming grace.“ 
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Thus spoke the fairest of her sex, and cheer d 
Her drooping lord; whose boding bosom fear'd 
A darker cloud of ills would burst, and shed 
Severer vengeance on her guiltless head: 
Too just, alas, the terrors which he feilt! 
For lo ! a guard! Forgive him if he melt. 
How sharp her pangs, when sever'd from his side, 
The most sincerely lov'd, and loving bride, 
In space confin'd, the muse forbears to tell; 
Deep was her anguish, but she bore it well. 
His pain was equal, but his virtue less; 
He thought in grief there could be no excess. 
Pensive he sat. o'ereast with gloomy care, 
And often fondly clasp'd his absent fair; 
Now silent wander'd through his rooms of state, 
And sicken'd at their pomp, and tax d his fate; 
Which thus adorn'd, in all her shining store, 
A splendid wretch, magnificently poor. | 
Now on the bridal-bed his eyes were cast, 
And anguish fed on his enjoy ments past; 
Each recollected pleasure made him smart, 
And ev'ry transport stabb'd him to the heart. 
That happy moon which summon'd to delight, 
That moon which shone on his dear nuptial night, 
Which saw him fold her yet untasted charms 
(Deny'd to princes) in his longing arms; 
Now sees the tran ient blessing fleet away, 
Empire and love ! the vision of a day. 
Thus in the Britisb clime a summer storm 
Will.oft the smiling face of heav'n deform ; 
The winds with violence at once descend, 


Sweep flow'rs and fruits, and make the forest bend; 


A sudden winter, while the sun is near, 
O'ercomes the season, and inverts the year, 

But whither is the captive born? away, 
The beauteous captive, from the cheerful day? 
The scene is chang'd indeed; before her eyes 
Ill-boding, looks and unknown horrors rise; 
For pomp and splendor, for her guard and crown, 
A gloomy dungeon, and a keeper's frown : 
Black thoughts each morn invade the lover's breast, 
Each night a ruffian locks the Queen to rest. 
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Ah mournful change, if judg'd by vulgar minds ! 
But SuyFoLx's daughter its advantag® finds. 
Religion's for ge divine is best display d 
In deep desertion of all human aid: 

To succour in extremes, is her delight, 

And cheer the heart, when terror strikes the fight, 

We, disbelieving our own senses, gaze, 

And wonder what a mortal's heart can raise 

To triumph o'er misfortunes, smile in g ief: 

And comfort those who come to bring relief: 

We gaze; and as we gaze, wealth, fame, decay, 

And all the world's vain gleries fade away, 
Against her cares she rais'd a dauntless mind, 

And with an ardent heart, but most 1evign'd, 

Deep in the dreadful gloom, with pious heat, 

Amid the silence of her dark retreat, | 

Address'd her God“ Almighty. Pow'r Divine! 
« *Tis thine to raise, and to depress, is Ihine; 

With honour to light up the uame unknown, 

Or to put out the lustre of a throne. 

In my short span both fortunes 1 have prov'd, 

And thong with ln, Trail natiire will be mov'd, 

« I'll bear it well; (O strengthen me to bear)! 

Ay if my piety may claim thy care; 

„If I remember'd, in yuuth's giddy heat, 

« And tumult of a court, u Future State; 

' O favour, when thy mercy 1 implore 

„For one who never guilty sceptre bore! 

«Twas I receiv'd the crown; my lord is free; 

« If it must fall, let vengeance fall on me, 

Let him survive, his country's name to raise, 

And in a guilty land to speak Thu praise! 

O may th' indulge::ce of a father's love, 

« Pour'd forth on me, be doub.ed from above! 

f these are sate, 1'l] think my prayers sucesed, 

And bless thy tender mercies, whilst ] bieed.“ 

'T was now the mournful eve before that day 
In which the Queen to her full wrath gave way; 
Through rigid qustice, rush'd into offence, 

And drank in zeal the blood of in:1ocence : 
The sun went down in clouds, and seem'd to mourn 
The sad necessity of his returu; . ; 


The 
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The hollow wind, and melancholy rain, 
Or did, or was imagined to complain 
The tapers cast an inauspicious light ; | 
Stars there were none, and doubly dark the night, 
Sweet innocence in chains can take her rest; 
Soft slumber gently creeping through her breast, 
Sbe sinks ! and in her sleep is re-enthron'd, 
Mock'd by a gaudy dream, and vainly crown'd. 
She views her fleets and armies, seas and land, 
And stretches wide her shadow of command; A 
With royal purple is her vision hung; | A 
By phantom hosts are shouts of conquest rung; At 
Low at her feet, the suppliant rival lies; . 
Our prison er mourns hei fate, and bids her rise. 
Now level beams upon the waters play d, | 
Glanc'd on the hills, and westward cast the shade; 
The busv trades in city had began YE 
To sound and speak the painful life of man. 
In tyrants breasts the thoughts of vengeance rouse, 
And the fond bridegroom turns him to his spouse. 
At this first birth of light, while morning breaks, 
Our spouseless bride, sur widow'sd wife, awakes; 
Awakes, and smiles; ner night's imposture blames z 
Her real pomps were little more than dreams; 
A short liv'd blaze, a lightꝰ ning quickly o'er, 
That dy'd in birth, that shone, and was no more; 
She turns her side, aud soon resumes a state 
Of mind, well suited to her alter'd fate, 
Serene, though serious; when dread tidings come 
(Ah wretched GuiLyosd) ! of her instant doom. 
Sun, hide thy beams; in clouds as black as night 
Thy face involve; be guiltless of the sight; 
Or haste more swiftly to the western main; 
Nor let her blood the conscious day-light stain! 
Oh ! how severe! to fall so new a bride; 
Yet blushing from the priest, in youthful pride; 
When time had just matur'd each perfect grace, 
And open'd all the wonders of her face! 
To leave her Gur1Leod dead to all relief, 
Fond of his woe, and obstinate in giief. 
Unhappy fair ! whatever fancy drew, | 
(Vain promis'd bl: s8ings) vanish from her view; 


No 
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No train of cheerful days, endearing nights, 
No sweet domestic joys, and chaste delights ; 
Pleasures that blossom e'en from doubts and fears; 
And bliss and rapture rising out of cares: i 
No little GuiLFoRD, with paternal grace, 
Lull'd on her kaee, or smiling in her face; 
Who, when her dearest father shall return. 
From pouring tears on her untimely urn, 
Might comfort to his silver-hairs impart, 
And fill her place in his indulgent heart : 
As where fruits fall, quick-rising blossoms smile, 
And the bless'd Indian of his care beguile. 

In vain these various reasons jointly press, 
To blacken death, and heighten her distress ; 
She, through the encircling terrors, darts her sight 
To the bless'd regions of eternal light, 
And fills her soul with peace: To weeping friends 
Her father and her lord she recommends ; 
Unmov'd herself: Her foes her air survey, 
And rage to see their malice thrown away. 
She soars; nor nought on earth detains her care— 
But GuiLroRD ; who still struggles for his share. 
Still will his form importunately rise, 
Clog and retard her transport to the skies; 
As trembling flames now take a feeble flight, 
Now catch the brand with a returning light, 
Thus her soul onward from the seats above, 
Falls fondly back, and kindles into love; 
At length she conquers iu the doubtful field; 
That heav'n she Seeks will be her GuiLFord's shield. 
Now death is welcome; his approach is slo v; 
Lis tedious longer to expect the blow. 
Ih! mortals. short of sight. who think the past 
O erblown misfortune $till shall prove the last: 
Alas! misfortunes travel in a train, 
And oft in life form one perpetual chain; 
Fe.r buries fear, and ills on ills attend, 
Jil life and sorrow meet one common end, 

Sue thinks that she has nought but death to fear, 
And death is conquer'd. Worse than death is near: 
Her rigid trials are not yet complete; 
The news arrives of her great father's fate, 


She 
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She sees his hoary head, all white with age, 5 
A victim to th' offended monarch's rage. | 
How great the mercy, had she breath d her last, 
Ere the dire sentence on her father past! 
A fonder parent nature never knew; 
And as his age increas'd, his fonduess grew. 
A parent's love neter better was bestow'd ; 
The picus daughter in her heart o'erflow' d. 
And can she from all weakness still refrain! I * 
And still the firmness of her. soul maintain? 
Impassible! a sgh will force its way; 
One patient tear her morta/ birth betray; . 12 
She sighs and weeps! but so she weeps aud wry 
As silent dews descend, and vapours rise. * 
Celestial Patience ! how dost thou defeat 
The foe's proud menace, and elude his hate? 
While Passion takes his part, betrays our peace: 
To death and torture swells each slight disgrace ; 
By not opposing, thou dost ills destroy, 
And wear thy conquer'd sorrows into joy. 
Now sbe revolves within her anxious mind, 


What woe still lingers in reserve behind. | 
Griefs rise on griefs, and she can see no bound, | 
While nature lasts, and can receive a wound. 1 
The sword is drawn ; the Queen to rage inclin . A 
By mercy, nor by piety, confin'd. S! 
W hat mercy can the Zealot's heart assuage, A 
Whose piety itself converts t rage? - H 
She thought and sigh'd. And now the blood 8 B 
To leave her beauteous cheek all cold and wan. A 
New sorrow dimm'd the lustre of her eye, B. 
And on her cheek the fading roses die. R 
Alas ! should GufLroRD⁰ too -M hen now she 5 brought W 
Jo that dire view, that precipice of thought, 
While there she trembling stands, nor dares look down, v 


Nor can recede, till heav'n's decrees are known; 
Cure of all ills, til naw her lord appears 

But not to cheer her heart, and dry her tears ! 
Not now, as usual like the rising day, 

10 chase the shadows, and the damps away's 

But like a gloomy storm, at once to sweep 

Aud plunge her to the bottom of the deep. 
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Black were his roh+s, dej-cted was his air, 

His voice was frozen by his cold despair; 

Slow, like a ghost, he mov'd with solemn pace; 

A dving paleness sat upon his fice. 

Back $he recail'd, she smote her lovely breast, 

Her eyes the anguish of her heart contess d; 

Struck to the soul, sbe stagget'> uh the wound, 

And sunk, a brea hiess image, to the ground. 
Thus the fair lily, when the sky's o'ercas!, 

At first but shudders in the feeble blast; 

But when the winds and weighty rains descend, 

The fair and upright stem is forc'd to bend; 

Till broke at length, its snowy leaves ate shed, 

And strew with dying sweets their native bed. 
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Hic pietatis honos? fic nos in ſceptra reponis ? ViRGIL. 


ER Gr1rtFor clasps her, beautiful in death, 

| And with a kiss recalls her fleeting breath. 
To tapers thus, which by a blast expire, 
A lighted taper, touch'd, restores the fire: 
She rear'd her swimming eye, and saw the light, 
And Gv1LrorD too, or she had loath'd : the sight; 
Her father's death she bore, despis'd her own, | 
But now she must, she will have leave to groan : 
Ah! Gvu1Le«8D, she began, and would have spoke; 
But 'sbs rush'd in, and ev'ry accent broke: 
Reason itself, as gusts of passion blew, 
Was ruffled in the tempest, and withdrew. 

So the youth lost his image in the well, 
When tears upon the yielding surface fell: 
The scatter'd features slid into decay, 
And spreading circles drove his face away, 

To touch the soft affecti ins, and controul 
The manly temper of the bravest sou], 
What with afflicted beauty can compare, 
And drops of love distilling from the fair? 
It melts us down ; our pains delight besto w; 
And we with fondness languish o'er our woe, | 
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This Gu1LyorD prov'd; and, with excess of pain, 
And pleasure too, did to his bosom strain. 
The weeping fair: Sunk deep in soft desire, 
Indulg'd his love, and nurs'd the raging fire: 
Then tore himself away; and standing wide, 
As fearing a relapse of fondness, cry d, 
With ill disse mbled grief: My life, forbear ! 
« You wound your GuiLyoRD with each cruel tear: 
« Did you not chide my grief ? Repress your own; 
« Nor want compassion for yourse!f alone; 
« Have you beheld how, from the distant main, 
The thronging waves roll on, a num'rous train, 
« And foam, and bellow, till they reach the shore; 
« There burst their noisy pride, and are no more? 
„Thus the successive flows of human race, 
« Chas'd by the coming, the preceding chase; 


« They scund and swell, their haughty beads they rear; 


« Then fall and flatten, break and dleappear. 

“Life is a forfeit we must shortly pay: 

« And where's the mighty lucre of a diy . 

« Why k should you mourn my fate? Tis most unkind; 
« You own you bore. with an unshaken mind: 

« And which, can you imagine, was the dart 

« That drank most blood, sunk deepest in my heart? 
« I cannot live without you; and my doom 

« ] meet with j Joy, to share one common tomb.— 

« And are again your tears profusely spilt! 

Oh! then, my kindness blackens to my guilt ; 

« It foils itself, if it recal your pain 

« Life of my life, I beg you to refrain ! 

„The load which fate zmposes, you increase; 

« And help MARIA to destroy my peace.“ 

But, oh! against himself his labour wm'd; 
The more he comforted, the more she mourn'd: 
Compassion swells our grief; words soft and kind 
But sooth our weakness, and C issolve the mind: 
Her sorrow flow'd in streams: nor her's alone, 

While that he blam'd, he yielded to his own. 
Where are the smiles she wore, when she, so late, 
Hail'd him great partner of the regal state; 
When orient gems around her temples blaz'd, 


And bending nations on the glory gaZ 'd, 
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'Tis now the Queen's command, they both retreat, 
To weep with dignity, and mourn in state; 

She forms the derent misery with joy, 211494 413 
And loads with pomp the wretch she would destroy. H 
A spacious hall is hung with black; all light. | | | 
Shut out, and noon-day darken'd into night. als > | 
From the mid- roof a lamp depends on hig, | 
Like a dim crescent in a clouded xy: 

It sheds a quiv'ring melarchouly gloom, 
Which only shows the darkness of the room. 
A shining axe is on the table laid; pl 
A dreadful sight! and glitters throagh the shade. i 
In this sad scene the lovers are conſin dd _, mi 
A scene of terrors,to a guilty mind! 15 
A scene that would have damp'd ith. rising cares, | 
And quite extinguish'd every love but theirs. - 1 8 
What can they do? They tix their mournful eyes 
Then Gu1lForD, thus abruptly: 1 despise 
« An empire lost; Ifling away the crown; 
© Numbers have 1 id that bright delusiun down; 
« But where's the Cyanits or Droctrsay, where, 
„Could quit the blocming, wedeled, wee ping fair? 
« Oh f to dwell ever on thy lip! to stand 
« In full possession of thy snowy hand! 
« And, through th' unclouded crystal of thine eye, 
„The heav'nly treasures of the mind to spy! 
„Till rapture reason happily destroys, 
« And my soul wanders through immortal joy s. 
« Give me the worid, and ask me, Where's my bliss? 
] clasp thee to my breast, and auswer, Tbis. 
« And shall the grave. — He groans; and can no more; 
But all her charms in silence traces o er; 
Her lip, her cheek and eye, to wonder wrgught ; - 
And, wond' ring, sees, in sad presaging thought, 
From that fair neck that worid of beauty fall, 
And roll along the dust, a ghastly ball! 
Oh! let those tremble, who ate greatly bless'd !: 
For who but Gulkxronp could be thus distress'd ? 
Come hither all yu happy, all you great, 
From flow'ry meadows, aud from rooms of state; 
Nor think I call, your pleasures to destroy, 
But to refine, and to exalt your joy: | 
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Weep not: but, smiling, fix your ardent care 
On nobler titles than the hrave or fair. 

Was ever sueh a mournful, moving Ache? 
See, if you can, by that dul trembling li ht: 
Now they embrace; and, mix'd with bitter woe, 

Like Isis and her Thames, one stream they flow: 

Now they start wide; fix'd in benumbing care, 
They stiffen into statutes of despair: Sat 7 
Now tenderly severe, and fiercely kind, 

They rush at once; they fling their cares behind, 
And clasp, as if to death; new vows repeat; 
Au. quite wrapp'd up in love, forget their me. 
A short delusion 1 for the raging pain. 

Returns; and their poor heats must bleed again; 
Meantime, the Queen. new cruelty decreed ; 0. 
But, ii] content that they should only 3 "(WP 4 
A priest is sent; Whey wich infidions art, 

Instils his poison into Surrorxxk's heart; 

Anil GuiLroLp drank it: Hangi gon the breast, 
H- from his, childhood was wih Rome possest. 
When now the ministers of death draw gh, 
And in her dearest lord she first must die, 
The subtle priest, who long had watch'd to find 
The most unguarded passes of her mind, 
Bespoke her thus: Grieve not; tis in your rageh n iy 
« Your lord to rescue from this fatal hour. | 
Her bosom pants; she draws: her breath with pain; 

A sudden horror thrills through ev'ry vein; 

Life seems suspended, on his words intent; 

And her soul trembles for the great event. 

The priest proceeds: Embrace the faith of Rome, | 
And ward your own, your lord's and father's doom.“ 
Ye blessed spirits! now your charge sustain; 

The past was ease; now first she suffers pain. 
Must she pronounce her fathers death? must she 
Bid Guir renn bleed ? It must not, cannot be. 
It cannot be! But tis the Christian's praise, 
Above impossibilities to raise lia 

The weakness of our nature: and deride 

Of vain philosophy the boasted pride. 

What thuugh our feeble sinews scarce impart 

A moment's $4 ftness to the feather'd dart; 


Though 
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Though tainted air our: vig'rous youth can break, 
And a chill blast the hard y Warrior shake, 0 


Yet are we strong; Hear the loud tempest roarr 


From east to west, andi call us weak no more; 
The lightning's unresisted force proclaims 


F 
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Our might; and thunders raise our humble names 


Tis our Jxnovan fills the heav'ns; as long 
As He shall reign Almighty, We are strong: 
We, by devotion, horrow: from his throne; 

And almost make Omnipotence our own : 

We force the gates of heav'n by fervent pray'r; 
And call forth triumph out of man's despair. 

Our lovely mourner, kneeling, lifts her eyes- 
And bleeding heart, in silence, to the skies, 
Devoutly sad. — Then, brighit' ning, like the day, 
When sudden winds sweep scatter' d clouds away, 
Shining in majesty, till now unknown, | 
And breathing life and spirit scarce her own; 

She, rising, speaks: „If these the terms 

Here, GuiLyoRD, cruel Gu1LFoRD, (barb'rous man ! 
In this thy love ?) as swift as lightning ran; | 
O'erwhelm'd her with tempestuous sorrow fraught, 
And stifled in its birth the mighty thought; 

Then bursting fresh into a flood of tears, 

Fierce, resolute, delirious with his fears; 

His fears for her a/one : He beat his breast, 

And thus the fervour of his soul exprest: 

Oh! let thy thought o'er our past converse rove, 
* And show one moment uninflam'd with love! 
“Oh! if thy kindness can no longer last, 

In pity to thyself, forget the past! | 

« Elte wilt thou never, void of shame and fear, 


© Pronounce his doom; whom thou hast held so dear; 


* Thou who hast took me to thy arms, and swore 
Empires were vile, and fate oould give no more; 
* That to continue, was its utmost pow'r, 

« And make the future like the present hour. 
Now call a ruffian ; bid his cruel sword 

* Lay wide the bosom of thy worthless lord ; 

* Transfix his heart (since you its love disclaim), 
And stain his honour with a fraitor's name, 
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145 THE- ron OF RELIGION — Boo FE, 
I Th's might perhaps be botne wit hbut remorse ; - 
B. t sure a fautbey's'pangs will have their force ! 
Shall his-goud age, so near its journev's eng. ' 
© Through cruel torment to the grave duscend?ꝰ 
His shallow blood al] iss 16 at à wound, 
Wash a Slave's fret, and's oke upon the ground _ 
But he to you has ever been severe; 
Then take your venigearce.” Srrrolk now drewr near; 
- Bending beneath the burden of his care; 
His rabes neglected, and his head was wad 
Decrepit winter, in the yearly ring, 
Thus slowly creeps, to meet the blooming ping: 
Downward he cast a melahthoty bk: 
Thrice turn'd, to hide his ęrfef; then family one: 2 
* Now deep in years, and forward in decay, V 
That axe can only rob me of a day,; 
« For thee, my soul's desire! I can't refiwin; 
« And shall my,tears, my lust tears, flow in van ® - 
« When you shalt'know® of 'ther's tender name, | 
« My heart's distress no fonger will pou blatne,”* 
At this, afar his bursting groans were heard; | 
The tears ran triekling down his silver dards ©:// 
He snatch'd her hand, which to her lips * prest, 1 
And bid her plant a dagger in his breast; 1 
Then, sinking, call'd her piety unjust, 
And soil'd his hoary temples in the dust. 
Hard- hearted men! will you no mercy know 
Has the Queen brib'd you to distress her foe; 
O weak deserters to misfortune's part, 
By false affection thus to pierce her heart! 
When she had soar'd, to let your arrows fly, 
And fetch her bleeding from the middle sky 5 | 
And can her virtue, springing from the ground, 
er flight recover, and disdain the wound, 
When ae love and human interest bind 
The broken force of her aspiring mind, 
As round the gen'rous eagle, which in vain 
Exerts her strength, the serpent wreathes his train, 
Her struge ling wings entangles, curling plies 
IIis pois'nous tail, and stings her as she flies ! 
While yet h- blow's first dreadful weight she feels, 


Ard with its force her rescution reels ; 


Large 
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Large doors, unfolding with a mourufuf sound, 
To view discover, wet hing on the ground, 
Three headless trunks of th se whose arins .naintain”: d, 
And in her wars immnortal-glory-gain'd: - - -- » 
Tae lifted axe assur'd her ready doom, & 
And Silent MmMOourner - sadden d ail the OOo m. 
$1.1] 1 proceed; or here break off my tale; 
Nor truths to stagger human fauh, reveal? 
She met this utm st malice of her fate 
With-Ch:istian dignity, and pi us state: | 
The beating storm's propitioys rage she 3 
And all the martyr triumph'd in her breas : 
Her Jord and father, for a moment's s, Meer 
She strictly folded in her soft embrace! 
Then thus she spoke, while angels heard on high, 
And sudden gladness smil'd along the kx. 
« Your over-fondness has not mov d my hate; 
« | am well pleas d you make, my, death 89 great ; 
« I joy I cannet save you; and. have giv'n 
« Twolives, much: dearer thay my own, to heav'n, 
* [t so the Queen decrees *—But I have cause 
To hope my! blood will satisfy the laws ;. 
“And there is mercy still for you in store: 
« With me the bitterness of death is o'er. 
« He shot his sting in that farewel ee 35 
And all that is to come, is joy and peace. 
Then let mistaken sorrow be supprest, 
Nor seem to envy my approaching rest. 
Then, turning to the ministets of fate, 
She, smiling, says, My victory's complete; 
„Aud tell your Queen I thank her for the blo v, 
Aud grie ve, my gratitude I cannot show: 
A poor return I leave in Eugland's crown, 
For everlasting pleasure, and renown: 
„Her guilt alone allays this happy hour; | 
„Her guilt, —the only, vengeance in her pow'r.“ 
Not Rome, untouch'd with sorrow, heard her fate, 
And fierce Mana pity'd her too late, 
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LOVE OF FAME. 
THE UNIVERSAL PASSION. 
IN SEVEN CHARACTERISTICAL SATIRES: | 
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PREFACE. 
ESE Satires have been favonrably received at bome 
= and abroad, I am not conscious of the least malevo- 
lence to any particular person through all the characters ; 
though some persons may be s0-selfish, as to engross a gene- 
ral application to themselves. A writer in polite letters 
s&bould be content with reputation : the private amusement 
be finds in his compositions; the good influence they have 
on bis severer studies: that admission they give bim to bis 
superiors; and the possible good effect they may have on 
the public; or else he sbould join to his politeness some 
more lucrative qualification. 

But it is possible, that satire may not do much good: Men 
may rise in their affections to their follies, as they do to their 
friends, when they are abused by others : It is much to be 
feared, that misconduct will never be chased out of the world 
by Satire; all therefore that is to be said for it, is, that 
misconduct will certainly be never ebased out of the world by 
Satire, if no Satires are written: Nor is that term unapplica- 
ble to graver compositions. Ethics, Heathen and Christian, 
and the Scriptures themselves, are, in a great measure, a Sa- 
tire on the wealness and iniquity of men ; and some part of 
that Satire is in verse too: Nay, in the first ages, Philosophy 
and Poetry were the same thing ; wisdom wore no other 
dress: So that TI bope these Satires will be more easily par- 
doned that misfortune by the severe. If they like not the fa- 
sbion, let them take them by their weight; for some weight 
they bave, or the author has failed in bis aim, Nay, His- 

| | torians 


Fulgente trahit conſtrictos gloria curra | 


. 
% * 


Hos; 


torians themselves may, be considered as Satirists, and Sati- 


rists most severe: fine sub are most human actions, that ts 


relate, is fo expose them. 


No man cin converse much in the world, but, at what be 


meets with, be must either be insensibie, or grieve, or be an- 
gry, or smile. Some passion (if we are not im pass / ve) must 
be moved ; for the general conduct of mankind is by no 
means a thing indifferent to a reasonable and virtuous man. 
Now to smile at it, and turn it into ridicule, I think most e- 
ligible ; as it hurts ourselves least, and gives vice and folly 
the greatest offence : And that for this reauson ; because what 
men aim at by them, is, generally, public opinion and esteem ; 


which truth is the subject of the following * Satires ; and 


joins them together, as Several branches from the same root: 
dn unity of design, which has not, I think, in a set of satires, 
been attempted before. | 


Laughing at the misconduct of the world, will, in a great. 


meusure, ease us of any more disagreeab!e passion about it, 
One passion is more effettually driven out by another, than 
by r2a50n ; whatever some may teach : For te reason we 
ewe our passions: Had we not reason, we should not be ef- 


fenced at what we find amiss: And the cause Seems not to 


be the natural cure of any effect, | 
Moreover, Laughing Satire bids the fairest for success: 


The world is too proud to be fond of a serious tutor ; and 


when the Author is in a passion, th: laugh, generally, as in 
conversation, lurns against bim. This kind of Satire only 
bas any delicacy in it. Of th's delicucy Horace is he best 
master: He appears in gooil bumour while he censures; and 
therefore his censure has the more weight, as$uþpposed to pro- 
ceed from judgment, not from passion. Juvenal is ever it 
a passion : He has li tle valuabl but bis eloquence and mo- 
rality : The last of which I bave bad in my eye; but ru- 
tber for emulation, than, imitation, through my whole work. 

But though I comparatively condemn Juvenal, in part of 
the Stb Satire (where the occasion most required it) I en- 


deavoured to touch on his. manner: but was forced to quit it 


oon, as disagreeable lo the writer, and reader too, Bui- 
eau bas joined both the Roman Satirists with great success: 
but has too much f Juvenal in bis very serious satire on Wo- 
man, which sbould have been the guyest of all. An eacel- 
lent critic of our own commends Boileau's closeness, or, as 
be calls it, Pressness, particularly , whereas, it appears to me, 

toat 
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that repetition is bis fault, if any fault sbould be imputed to 
There are some prose satirisls of the greatest delicacy and 
wit; the last of which can never, or should never, Succeed 
wit bout the former. An Autbor without it, belrays too 
great a contempt for mankind, and opinion f himself : 
which are bad advocates. for reputation and eutcess.” What 
a difference is there between the merit, if not the wit, of 


Cervantes and Rabelais? The. last bas a particular art of 


throwing a great deal of genius and learning into frolic 
and jest: but the genius and the scholar is all von can ad- 
mire ; you want the gentleman lo converse with in him: be 
is like a erimina/ who receives bis life for some services; 
you commend, but you: pardon too. Indecency offends our 
pride, as men ; and our unaffected taste, as judges of compo- 
sition: Nature has wisely formed us with an adverson to it ; 
and be that succeeds in spite of it, is *, alieha venia, quam 
sua providentia tutior. | ; Te 
Such wits, like false oracles of old (which were wits and 
ebeats,) should set up for reputation among the weak, in 
Some Bæotia, which was the land of -oracles; jor the wise 
will hold them in contempt. Some wits too, like oracles, 
deal in ambiguities ; but not with equal success: For though 
ambiguities, are the first excellence of an imposter, they are 
- the fast of a wit. MCL IO | 
Some satirical wits and humourists, like their father Lu- 
cian, laugh at every thing indiscriminately : which betrays 
guch a poverty of wit, as cannot afford to part with any 
thing ; and such a want of virtue, as to postþone it to a jest. 
Such writers encourage vice and folly, which they pretend 
to combat, by setting them on an equal foot with better 
things : And while they labour to bring every thing into 
contempt, bow they can expect their own parts sbould e- 
ape? Some French writers particularly, are guilty of- 
this in matters of the last consequence and some of our own, 
They that are for lessening the true dignity of mankind, are 
not sure of being successful, but with regard io one individu- 
al in it. It is this conduct that justly makes a wit a term of 
reproach. | A 
Which puts me in mind of Plato's fable of the birth of 
Love: one of the prettiest fables of all antiquity ; which 
will bold likewise with regard to modern poetry, Love, 
| SE | Says 
* Val. Max. N 
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says be, is the son of the goddess Poverty, and the god of 
Riches : He has from bis father bis daring genius; bis e- 
levation of thought ; bis building castles in the air; bis pro- 
digality ; bis neglect of things serious and useful; bis vain 
opinion of his own merit ; and his affectation of preference 
and distinction: From bis mother be inherits bis indi- 
gence, which makes him a constant beggar of favours ; that 
importunity with which be begs his flattery ; bis servility ; 
bis fear of being despised, which is inseparable from bim. 
This addition may be made ; viz. That Poetry, like Love is a 
little subject to blindness, hic makes ber mistake ber way 
to preferments and honours: that she bas ber satirical qui= 
ver; and lastly, that sbe retains a dutiful admiration of ber 
father's family ; but divides her favours, and generally lives 
with ber mother's relations. 

However, this is not necessity, but choice: Were Wisdom 
ber governess, she might bave much more of the father than 
the mother ; especially in such an age as this, which shows 
a due passion fer ber charms, DOT 


— — — 
SATIRE I. 
TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF DORSET. 


Tanto major Fame fitis eſt, quam | 
Virtutis. Jov. Sat. 10. 


M* verse is Satire; Donser, lend your ear, . 
And patronize a muse you cannot fear, | 
to To poets sacred is a Dokskr's name: 
Their wonted passport through the gates of fame: 
It bribes the partial reader into praise, 
n. And throws a glory round the shelter'd lays : 
The dizzled judgment fewer faults can see, 
u- W And gives applause to Blackmore, or to me. 
of MW But you decline the mistress we pursue; 

Others are fond of Fame, but Fame of you. 
07 Instructive Satire, true to virtue's cause! 
ch Thou shining supplement of public laus! 
ve, When, latter d crimes of a licentious age 
* MW Reproach our silence, and demand our rage; 
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When prrchas'd follies, from each distant land, 
Like arts, improve in Prituin's kilful hand; 
When the Law shows her teeth, but dares not bi e, 
And Seuth-cea treasures are not brou ht to light; 
When churchmen sctipture for the classes quit, 
Polite apos'ates from God's grace fo wit; 

When men grow great from their reveue Shen, 
Ahd flv from bai itfs into parliament ; 

When dring si:ners to blot out their score, 

Ee ques h the church the leavings of a tobore; 

Jo chase our spleen, when themes like these increase, 
Shall Paregyric reign, and Censure cease ? 

E Shell Poesy, like Law, turn right to wrong, 

And dedications wash on Albiob white, 

Set up each senseless wretch for nature's boast, 

On whom praise chines, as trophies on a post? 


Shall fun“ al el.quence her colours spread, 4 
And scatter rases on the wealthy dead? 0 
Shall authors smile on such illustrious days, p. 
And Sat:rize with nothing but their praise? Ar 

Why slumbers Pc ez, who leads the tuneful train, T} 


Nor hears that virtue, which he loves, complain, 

Poxxt, DorstT, DrvyDeN, Rechksrrn, are dead, 

And guilts chief foe, in Appisox, is fled; 

CoxgReve, who, crown'd with laurels, fairly won, 

Sits smiling at the goal, while others run, 

He will not write; and (more provoking still!) 

Ye gods! She will not write, and Mzvius will. 

Doubly distrest, what author shall we find 

Discteetly daring, and severely kind, 

The courtly “ Roman, shining path to tread, 

And sharply smile prevailing folly dend? 

Will no superior genius snatch the quill, 

And save me, on the brink, from writing il? 

Though vain the strife, 1']] strive my voice to raise 

What will not men attempt for sacred praise? 
The Love of Praise, howe'er conceal'd by art, 

Reigrs, more or less, and glows, in ev'ry heart: 

The proud, to gain it, toils on toils endure; 

The modest chun it, but to make it sure. 


* HORACE. 
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O'er globes, and sceptres, now on thrones it swells; 
Now, trims the midnight-lamp in college cells ; 

'Tis Torr, Whig ; it plots, prays, preaches, pleads, 
Haran ues in senates, speaks in masquerades. - 
Here, to Steele's humour makes a bold pretence ; 
There, bolder, aims at Pulteney's eloquence. 

It aids the dancer's heel, the writer's head, 

And heaps the plain with-mountains of the dead; 
Nor ends with /;fe ; but nods in sable plumes, 
Adorns our Herse, and flatters on our tombs. 

What is not proud ? The pimp is proud to see 
So many like himself in high degree : 
he whore is proud her beauties are the dread. 
Of peevish virtue, and the marriage-bed ; | 
And the brib'd cucko/d, like crown'd victims borne 
To slaughter, glories in his gilded horn. 

Some go to church, proud humbly to repent, 
And come back much more guilty than they went : 
One way they look, another way they steer, 

Pray to the gods, but would have mortals hear; 
And when their sins they set sincerely down, 
They 'll find that their religion has been one, 
Others with wishful eyes on glory look, 

When they have got their picture tow'rds a book 
Or pompors title like a gaudy sign, 

Meant to betray dull sorts to wretched wine. 

If at his title T-——had dropt his quill, 

T.—— might have pass'd for a great genius still. 
But T——alas ! (excuse him, if you can) 

Is now a scribbler, who was once a man. 
Imperious some a classic fame demand, 

For heaping up, with a laborious hand, 

A waggon-load of meanings for one word, 
While A's depos'd, and B with pomp restor'd. 

Some, for renown, on scraps of learning doat, 
And think they grow immortal as they qu07e. 

To patch-work learn'd quotations are ally'd ; 
Both strive to make our poverty our pride, 

On glass how witty is a noble peer? 

Did ever diamond cost a man so dear? 

Polite diseases make some idiots Vain ; 
Which, if unfortunately wel, they feign. 

Vor. III. E 


94 ee et 
Of folly, vice, disease, men proud we see 
And (stranger still)! of blockheads? flattery; 
Whose praise defames ; as if a fool should mean, 
By spitting on your face, to make it clean. 
Nor is't enough all hearts are swoln with pride, 
Her power is mighty, as her realm is wide. 
What can she not perform? The Love of Fame 
Made bold Alrhorsus his Creator blame: 
Eurrxpoclxs hurl'd down the burning steep; 
And (stronger still!) made Artxanper weep. 
Nay, it holds DELIA from a second bed, | 
Though her lov'd lord has four half months been dead. 
This passion with a pimple have I seen 
Retard a cause, and give a judge the spleen. 
By this inspir'd (O ne'er to be forgot!) 
Some lords have learn'd to Spell, and some to knot. 
It makes GLonost a spęaker in the house; 
He hems, and is deliver'd of his mouse. | 
It makes dear self on well-bred tongues prevail, 
And I the little hero of each tale, | 
Sick with the Love of Fame, what throngs pour in, 
Unpeople court, and leave the senate thin ? 
My growing subject seems but just begun, 
And, chariot-like, I kindle as I run. 
Aid me, great HoMEk ! with thy epic rules, 
To take a catalogue of British fools. 
Satire! had I thy DorseT's force divine, 
A knare or fool should perish in each line; 
Though for the first all Westminster should plead, 
And for the last, all Gresbam intercede. 
Be. Who first the catalogue shall grace? 
To quality belongs the highest place, | 
My lord comes forward; forward let him come! 
Ye vulgar ! at your peril, give him room: 
He stands for fume on his forefather's feet 
By heraldy prov'd valiant or discreet. 
With what a decent pride he throws his eyes 
Above the man by three descents less wise? 
If vr tues at his noble hands you crave, 
Voi bid him raise his fathers from the grave. 
Men should press forward in fame's glorious chase; 
Nobles look backward, and so lose the race, | 
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Let high birth-triumph ! What can be more great ? 


Nothing — but merit in a long estate. 

To virtue's hamb!est son let none prefer 
Vice, though descended from the cunqueror. 
Shall men, like figures, pass for high, or base, 
Slight, or important, oniy by their place ? 
Titles are marks of Bonest men, and wise; 
The fool, or knave, that weais a title, lies. 

They that on —— ancestors enlarge, 
Produce their debt, instead of their discharge. 
Donskr, let those who proudly boast their line, 
Like thee, in worth, heriditary, shine. | 

Vain as false greatness is, the muse must own 
We want not fouls to buy that Bristol stone. 
Mean sous of earth, who, on a Sorutb-sea tide 
Of full success, 8wam into wealth and price. | | 
Knock with a purse of gold at AnsT1s' gaze, . 
And beg to be descended from the great. 

When men of infamy to grandeur soar, 
They light a torch to show sheir shame the more. N 
Those governments which curb not evils, cause! | 1 
And a rich knave's a libel an our laws, 4 

BeLus with solid glory will be crown'd ; Jt 
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He buys no phantom, no vain empty sound; 
But builds himself a name; and, to be great, 
Siuks in a quarry an immense estate g 4 
In cost and grandeur, Chandos he'll out-do ; 
And, Burlington, thy taste is not so true. 


The pile is finish'd; ev'ry toil is past; | f b 
And tull perfection is arriv'd at last; 1 
When, lo! my lord to some small corner runs, 1 


And leaves state rooms to strangers and to duns. 

The man who builds, and wants wherewith to pay, 
Provides a hume from which to run away. 

In Britain, what is many a lordiy seat, 
But a discharge in full for an estate? 

In smaller compass lies PYGMALI1own's fame; 
Nut domes, but antique Statues, are his flame: 
Not Fountain's self more Parian charms has known; 
Nor is good Pembroke: more in love with stone. | 
Ihe ha iffs come (rude men profanely bold!) 
And bid him turn his Vexvus into gold. 
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No, sirs, be eries; I'll sooner rot in jail, | 
Shall Grecian arts be truck'd for Englsb bail!“ 
Such beads might make their very bustos laugh: - 
His daughter starves; but“ CleoraTRA's safe. 
Men, overloaded with a large estate, 
May spill their treasure in a nice concejt ; 
The rich may be polite; but, oh! tis sad 
To say you're curious, when we swear your mad, 
By your revenue measure your expence : 
And to your funds and acres join your sense. 
No man is bless'd by accident or guess: 
rue wisdom is the price of happiness : 
Let few without long diseipline are sage; 
And our youth only lays up sighs for age. 
Eut how, my muse, canst thou resist so long 
The bright temptation of the courtly throng, | 
1 he most inviting theme? The court affords 
Much food for satire; it abounds in lords. 
„What lords are those saluting with a grin ?* 
One is just out, and one as lately in. 
+« How comes it then to pass we see preside 
On both their brows an equal share of pride ? 
Pride, that impartial passion, reigns throu.h all, 
Attends our glory, nor deserts our fall. 
As in its home it triumphs in bigh place, 
Aud frowns a haughty exile in disgrace. 
Some lords it bids admire their wands so white, 
Which bloom, like AaRons, to their ravish'd sight : 
Some lords it bids res/gn ; and turns their wands, 
Like Mosrs', into serpents in their hands. 
hese sink, as divers for renown; and boast, 
With pride inverted, of their honours lost. 
But against reason sure tis equal sin, 
To boast of merely being out, or in. 


What numbers bere, through odd ambit on strive, 


To seem the most transported things alive! 
As if by joy, desert was understood; | 

Ai d all the fortunate were wise and good, 
Hence aching bosoms wear a visage gay, . 
And stiſled greans frequent the ball and play. 


* A famous ſtatue, 


Cempletely 
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Completely drest by“ MoxTeut, and grimace, 
They take their birth-day suit, and public face: 
Their smiles are only part of what they wear, 
Put off at night, with Lady B———'s hair. 
What bodily fatigue is half s0'bad? 
With anxious care they labour to be glad. 

What numbers; bere, would into fame advance, 
Conscious of merit, in the coxcombs dance ; | 
The tavern ! park! assembly! mask! and play! 
Those dear destroyers of the tedious daß“ 
That wheel of fops ! that saunter of the town 3 
Call it diversion, and the pill goes down. 
Fools grin on fools, and stoic like, support, 
Without one sigh, the pleasures of a court. 
Courts can give nothing; to the wise and wood, 
But scorn ot pomp; and love of solitude. 
High stations fumult, but not bliss create: 
None think the great unhappy, but the g: eat: 
Fools gaze, and envy; envy darts a stin 
Which makes as «ain as wretched as a log, 

I envy none their pageantry and show ; 
I envy none the gilding of their woe, 
Give me, indulgent gods! with mind serene, 
And guiltless heart, to range the sylvan scene; 
No splendid poverty, no smiling care, 
No well-bred hate, or servile grandeur, there : 
here pleasing objects useful thoughts suggest; 
The sense is ravish'd, and the so is blest; 
On every thorn delightful wisdom grows; 
In every rill a sweet instruction flows, 
But some, untaug bt, oerhear the whisp'ring till, 
In spite of sacred leisure, blockheads still: 
Nor shoots up folly to a-nobler bloom 
In her own native sci, the drawing-room. 

The Squire is, proud to see his coursers-$train, 
Or well-breath'd beagles sweep along the pjain. 
Say dear, H1PPOLITUS (whose drink is ale, 
Whose erudition is a Cbristmas tate, 

Whose mistress is saluted with a Smack, 
And friends receiv'd with thumps upon the back,) 
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A ſamous tailor. 
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When thy sleek gelding nimbly leaps the mound, 
And Rrix6woop opens on the tainted ground, 
Is that thy piaise ? Let Rix@woop's fame alone; 
Just Rixe@woop leaves each animal his own; 
Nor envies, when a gipsy you commit, 
And shake the clumsy bench with country wit; 
When you the dullest of dull things have said, 
And then ask pardon for the jest you made. 
Here breathe, my muse! and then thy task renew : 
Ten thousand foo's unsung are still in view. 
Fewer lay-atheists made by church debates ; 
Fewer great beggars fam'd for large estates ; 
Ladies, whose love is constant as the wind; 
Ciis, who prefer a guinea to mankind; 
Fewer grave lords, to SOROPE discreetly bend: 
And fewer sho a statesman gives his friend. 
Is there a man of an eternal vein, 
Who lulls the town in winter with his strain, 
At Bath, in «:mmer, chants the reigning lass, 
And sweetly whistles, as the waters pass ? 
Is there a tongue, like DELIA's o'er her cup, 
T hat runs for ages without winding up ? 
Is there, whom "bis tenlb Ebic mounts to fame 
Such, and such only, might exhaust my theme : | 
Nor would these heroes of the task be glad; 
For who can write so fast as men run mad? 


— . 
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Y muse, proceed, and reach thy destin'd end | 
Though tos and danger the bold task attend, 


| OR and gods make other poems fine; Ir 
| Plain satire calls for sense in every line: N 
| Then to what swarms thy faults I dare expose v 
All friends to vice and folly are thy foes. 

| When such the foe, a war eternal wage; 1 A 
| *Tis most ill-nature to repress thy rage: B 
And if these strai:.s some nobler muse excite, 81 


I) glory in the verse I did not write. 
So weak are human kind by nature made, 


Gr to such weakness by their vice betray d, 3 
Almighty 
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Almighty vanity! to thee they owe 
Their zest of pleasure, and their ba'm of woe. 
Thou, like the sun, all colours dost contain, 
Varying, like rays of light, on drops of rain, 
For every soul finds reasons to be proud, 
Though hiss'd and hooted by the pointing crowd. 
Warm in pursuit of foxes, and renewn, | 
* H1eePoLiTus demands the sy[van crown; 
But FLok1o's fame, the product of a shower, 
Grows in his garden, an illustrious flower! 
Why teems the earth? Why melt the vernal skies? 
Why shines the sun! To make + Paul Diacł rise. 
From morn to night has FloRLO gazing stood, 
And wonder'd how the gods could be so good; 
What sbape? What hue? Was ever nymph so fair? 
He doats ! he dies! he too is rooted there. 
O solid bliss ! which nothing can destroy, 
Except a cat, bird, snail, or idle boy. 
In fame's full bloom lies Flokio down at night, 
And wakes next day a most inglorious wight; 
The tulip's dead! See thy fair sister's fate, 
OC and be kind ere tis too late. 
Nor are those enemies I mention'd, all; 
Beware, O florist, thy ambition's fall. 
A friend of mine indulg'd this noble flame; 
A Quaker serv'd him, Apa u was his name; 
To one lov'd tulip oft the master went, 
Hung o'er it, and whole days in rapture spent; 
But came, and miss'd it one ill-fated hour: 
He rag'd! he roar'd ! What demon cropt my flow'r?“ 
Serene, quoth Apam, © Lo! twas crush't by me; 
« Fall'n is the BAAL to which thou bowd'st thy knee.“ 
But all men want amusement ; and what crime 
In such a paradise to fool their time? | 
None: but why proud of this? Jo fame they soar; 
We grant they're idle, if they'll ask no mote. 
Ve smile at florists, we despise their joy, 
And think their hearts enamour'd of a toy : 
But are those wiser vw hom we most admire, 
Survey with envy, and pursue with fire ? 
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* Th:s refers to the firſt ſatire. 


The name of a tulip, 
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What's he who sighs for wealth, or fame, or power? 
Another FLonio doating on a flower; 
A short liv'd flower; and which has often sprung 
From sordid arts, as FLonto's out of dung. 
With what, O Copnus! is thy fancy smit? 
The flow'r of learning, and the b/oom of wit. 
Thy gaudy shelves with crimson bindings glow, 
And Erictetvs is a perfect beau, $4 
How fit for thee, bound up in crimson too, 
Gilt, and, like them, devoted to the view? 
Thy books are furniture. Methinké tis hard 
That science should be purchas'd by the yard; 
And Toxsoxn, turn'd upholsterer, send home hs 
The gilded leather to tt uh thy room. | 
If not to some peculiar end design'd, 
Study's the specious trifling of the mind; 
Or is at best a secondary aim, 
A chase for Sport alone, and not for game. | 
If so, sure they who the mere volume prize, 
But love the thicket where the quarry lies. 

On buying books Loxexzo long was bent, L 4 
But found at last that it reduc'd his rent; 
His farms were flown ; when, lo!-a sale comes on, | 
A choice collection ! what is to be done? | | 
He sells his /ast ; for he the whole will buy; 
Sells ev'n his house; nay, wants whereon to lie: 
So high the generous ardour of the man 
For Romans, Greeks, and Orientals ran. 
When terms were drawn, and brought him by the let, 
LokExNzo sign'd the bargain——with- his mark, 
Unlearned men of books assume the care. 
As eunuchs are the guardians of the fair, 

Not in his author's /iveries alone 
Is Coprus' erudite ambition shown: 
Editions various, at high prices bought, - 
Inform the world what Cobnus would be thought; 
And to this cost another must sueteed 
To pay a sage, who says that he can read; he 
Who titles knows, and indexes has seen; 
But lea es to Chesterfield what lies between; 
Of pompous hooks who shuns the proud expence, 
And humbiy is conte nted with their sense. 

O Stan- 
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O Stanhope, whose accomplishments make good 
The promise of a long illustrious blood, 

In arts, and manners eminently grac'd, 
The stiictest honour ! and the finest taste! 
Accept this verse; if Satire can agree 
With so consummate an bumantty, 

By your example would HiLarro mend: 
How would it grace the talents of my friend, 
Wh, with the charms of his own genius smit, 
Concelves all virtues are compriz'd in wit! 

But time his fervent petulance may cool; 

For though he is a wit, he is no fool. 

In time he']] learn to wse, not waste his sense; 
Nor make a frai/ty of an excellence, 

He spares nor fliend, nor fue : but calls to mind, 
Like doom's-day, all the faults of all mankind.] 

What though wit tick]. s? tickling is unsafe, 
If still *tis painful while it makes us laugh. 
Who, for the poor renown of being smart, 
Would ]:ave a sting within a brother's heart? 

Parts may be prais'd, good nature is ador'd ; 
Then aw your wit as seidom as your sword, 
And ser on the weak; or you'll appear 
As theie no heio, no great genius Here. 

As in smooth oil the 1azor-best is whet, - 

do wit is by pol teness sharpest set; 

Ihe want of edge from their offence is seen; 
Both pain us least when exquisitely keen, 

The fame men gives is for the joy they find; 

Dull is the jester, when the joke's unkind. 

Since Marcus, doubtless, thinks himself a wit, 

To pay my compliment, what place so fit? 

His most facetious “ letters.came to hand, 

Which my First Satire sweetly reprimand: 

If that a gust oſlence to Marcus. gave, 

Say, Marcus, which art thou, a Fool, or Knabe? 
For all but such with cavazin ] furebore ; 

That thou .wast either, I n-'er knew before : 

] knuw thee now, both what thou art, and who : 
No mask so good, but Makcus mus: shine through: 
False names are vain, thy lines their author tell; 

'1 hy best concealment had been writing well: 


* Letters ſent to the Author, figred Marcus. 
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But thou a brave neglect of fame hast shown, 
Of others' fame, great genius! and thy own, 
Write on unheaded; and this maxim know, 
The man who pardons, disappoints his foe, 
In malice to proud wits, some proudly Jull 

Their peevisb reason; vain of being dull; 

When some home+joke has stung their so/emn souls, 
In vengeance they determine to be fools ; 
Through spleen, that /ittle nature gave, make less, 

x Quite zealous in the ways of beaviness, 
To lumps inanimate a fondness take; 
And disinherit sons that are awake, . 

These, when their utmost venom they would spit, 
Most barbarously tell you——< He's a wilt. 
Poor negroes, thus, to show their burning spite 

To cacodemons, say, there dev'/isb white. 

LAM RIB, from the bottom of his breast, 

Sig bs o'er one child: but triumphs in the rest. 

How just his grief! one carries in his head 

A less proportion of the father's lead; 

And is in danger, without special grace, 

To rise above a justice of the peace, / 

The dunghill-breed of men a diamond scorn, 4 
And feet a passion for a grain of corn: 

Some stupid, plodding, money loving wight, 
Who wins their hearts by knowing black from white, CO 
Who with much pains exerting al his sense, 
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Can range aright his shillings, pounds, and pence. A 
The booby father craves a booby son; W 
And by Heav'n's blessing thinks himself undone. A. 
V''ants of all kinds are made to fame a plea; W 
One learns to /isþ.; another, uot to see: At 
Miss D—-—, tettering, catches at vour hand: 
Was ever thing so pretty born to stand? | Fo 
'Whilst these, what nature gave, disown, through pride, Of 
Others affect what nature has denv'd ; H 
What nature has denv'd, fools will pursue : So 
As afes are ever walking upon wo. ; - Sus 
Cnassus, a grateful soge, our awe and sport! b 
Supports grave forms; for forms the sage support. His 
He hems; and cries, with an important air, Ac 
« If vonder clouds withdraw it will be fair;“ Or 


Then 
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Then quotes the Stagyrite, to prove it true; 
And adds,“ The learn'd delight in something new. 
Is't not enough the blockhead scarce can read, 
But must he wisely look, and gravely plead ? 

As far a formalist from wisdom sits, 

In judging eyes, as libertines from wits, 

These subtle wights (so blind are mortal men, 
Though Satire couch them with her keenest pen) 
For ever will hang out a solemn face, - 

To put off nonsense with a better grace: 
As pedlars with some hero's head make bold, 
Inustrious mark! where pins are to be sold. 
What's the bent brow, or neck in thought reclin d! ? 
The body's wisdom to conceal the mind. 
A man of sense can artifice disdain ; 
As men of wealth may venture to go plain ; 
And be this truth eternal ne'er forgot, 
Solemnity's a cover for a sot. 
I find the fool, when I behold the skreen ; 
For tis the wise man's interest to be seen. 
Hence, Chesterfield, that openness of heart, 
And just disdain for that poor mimic art; 
Hence (manly praise) ! that manner nobly free, 
Which all admire, and I commend, in thse. 

With generous scorn how oft hast thou survey d 
Of court and town the noontide masquerade; 
Where swarms of knaves the vizor quite disgrace, 
And hide secure behind a naked face ? 

Where nature's end of language is declin'd, 
And men talk only to conceal the mind; 
Where gen'rous hearts the greatest haza d run, 
And he who trusts a brotber, is undone ? 

These all their care expend on outward show 
For wealth and fame : for faine alone, the beau. 
Of late at WurTe's was young FLORELLO Seen | 


Huw black his look ! ' how disco: mpos 'qd his mien * , 


So hard it proves in grief sincere to feign ! 

Sunk were his spirits; for his coat was bla n. 
Next day his breast regain'd its wonted peace; 

His health was mended with a ver lace, 

A curious artist, long inur'd to toils 

Of gentier sort, with combs and fragrant olls, 


Whether 
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So touch'd his curls, his mighty soul was fir'd. 


One day his wife (for who can wives reclaim !) 


Sat. : Il. 
Whether by chance, or by some god inspir'd, 


The well-swoln ties an equal homage claim, 

And either shoulder has its share of fame ; 

His sumptuous watch-case, though conceal d it lies, 
Like a good conscience, solid joys supplies. 

He only thinks himself (so far from vain)! 
STANHOPE in wit, in breeding DELORAINE, 
Whene'er, by seeming chance, he throws his eye 
On mirrors that reflect his Tyrian dye, f 

With how sublime a transport leaps his heart! 

But fate ordaii:s that dearest friends must part. 

In active measures, brought from France, he wheels, 
And triumphs, conscious of his learned Heels. 

So have I seen, on some bright summer's day, 
A calf of genius, debonair and gay, 

Dance on the bank, as if inspir'd by fame, 
Fond of the pretly fel/ow in the stream. 

Morosz is sunk with shame, whene'sr surpris'd 
In linen clean, or peruke undisguis'd. ty F 
No sublunary chance his vestments fear; 

Valu'd, like leopards, as their Spots appear: 
A fam'd surtout he wears, which once was blue, 
And his foot swims in a capacious shoe; a 
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Levell'd her barb'rous needle at his fame: 
But open force was vain ; by night she went. 
And, while he slept, surpris'd the darling rent: 
Where yawn'd the frieze is now become a doubt ; 
And glory, at one entrance quite sbut out “. 

He scorns FLoRELLo, and FLoRELLo him; 
This hates the fiitby creature; that, the prim : 
Thus, in each other, both these fools despise 
There own dear selves, with undiscerning eyes; 
Their methods various, but alike their aim; 
The sloven and the fopling are the same. 

Ye whigs and tories! thus it fares with you, 
When party-rage too warmly. you pursue ; 
Then both club nonsense, and impe tuous pride, 
And folly joins whom sentiments divide, 
You vent ycur spleen, as monkeys, when they pes, 
Scratch at the mimic monkey in the glass ; 
| | : While 


* MILTON. 
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While both are one: and henceforth be it known, 
Fools of both sides shall stand for fools alone. 

« But who art Thou?“ methinks FLoneLLo cries 
« Of all thy species art thou only wise?“ 
Since smallest things can give our sins a twitch, 
As crossing straws retard a passing witch, 
_ FronELLo, thou my monitor shalt be; 

I'll conjure thus some profit out of thee. | 
O rnov myself! abroad our counsels roam, 
And, like ill husbands, take no care at home: 
Thou too art wounded with the common dart, 
And Love of Fame lies throbbing at thy heart; 
And what wise means to gain it hast thou chose? 
Know, fame and fortune both are made of prose. 
Is thy ambition sweating for a rbyme, 
Thou unambitious fool, at this late time ? 
While I a moment name, a moment's past: 
I'm nearer death in this verse, than the last: 
What then is to be done? Be wise with speed; 
A fool at forty is a fool indeed. | 

And what so foolish as the chase of fame? 
How vain the prize? how impotent our aim ? 
For what arte men who pat praise sublime, 
But bubbles on the rapid stream of time, 
That rise, and fall, that swell, and are no more, 
Born, and forgot, ten thousand in an hour ? 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE MR DODDINGTON. 
\ 


ONG, Doppixerox, in debt, I long have sought 
To ease the burden of my grateful tought; 
And now a poer's gratitude you see; 
Grant him two favours, and he'll ask for three : 
For whose the present glory, or the gain ? 
You give protection, I a worthless strain. 
You love and feel the poet's sacred flame ; 
. And know the basis of a solid fame ; 
Though prone to like, yet cautious te commend, 
You 1ead with all the malice of a friend? 
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Nor favour my attempts that way alone, 
But, more to raise my verse, conceal your own, 

An ill tim'd modesty ! turn ages o'er, 

When wanted Britain bright exam ples more? 
Her learning, and her genius too, decays, 

And dart and cold are her declining days; 

As if men now were of another cunt, - 

They meanly live on alms of ages past. 

Men still are men; and they who boldly dare, 
Shall triumph o'er the sons of cold despair ; 

Or, if they fail, they justly still take place 

Of such who run in debt for their disgrace ; 
Who borrow much, then fairly make it kgown, 
And damn it with improvements of their own. 
We bring some new materials, and what's old 
New cast with care, and in no borrow'd mould; 
Late times the verse may read, if these refuse; 
And from sour critics vindicate the muse. 

« Your work is lonę,“ the critics cry. Tis true, 
And lengthens still, to take in fools like you! 
Shorten my labour, ifits length you blame; 

For, grow but wise, you rob me of my game; 
As hunted bags, who, while the dogs pursue, 
Renounce their four legs, and start up on two, 

Like the bold bird upon the banks of Nile, 
That picks tha teeth of the dire croodle, 

Will I enjoy (dread feast) ! the critic's rage, 

And with the fell destroyer feed my page. 

For what ambitious fools are more to blame, 

Than those who thunder in the critic's name? 

Good authors damn'd, have their revenge in this, 

To see what wretches gain the pratse they miss, 
BaLBVrius, muffled in his sable cloak, 

Like an old Druid from his hollow oak, 

As ravens solemn, and as boding, cries, 

Ten thousand worlds for the three unities!“ 

Ye doctors sage, who through Parnassus teach, 

Or quit the tub, or practise what you preach, » 


One judges as the weather dictates ; right - 


The poem is at noon, and wrong at night: 
Another judges by a surer gauge, 
An author's pronciples, or parentage ; 
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Since his great ancestors in F{anders fell, | 
The poem, doubtless, must be written well, | 
Auother judges by the writer's /ook : | 
Another judges, tor he bougbt the book ; | | 
Some judge, their k ack of judging wrong to keep; | 
Some judge, because it is tuo $SUU1-i0 Se. 
Thus all u ill judge, and with one singe aim, 3 
To gain the:nselves, not give the write, tante. i 
The very b-sc ambiliously advise, 
Half to serve you, and hatt to pass for wise. 


Critics on veise, as 5quzbs on iriumphs wait, 
Preciaim the glory, and augment the state; 2 
Hot, envious, noisy, proud, the scribbling try : 


Burn, hiss, and bounce, waste paper, stink, aud die. 1 
Rail qu, my friends ! what more my verse can crown | 
Than Compton's smile, and your obliging frown ? 

Not all vu books their crilicism waste: 
The genius of a disb some justly taste: 
And eat their way to fame ; with anxious thought 
The sa/mon is refus'd the {urbot bought, | ky 
Impatient art rebukes the sun's delay, J 
And bids Decem! er yield the fruits of May ; 8 
Their various cares in one great point combine x 
The business cf their lives, that i- to dine. 
Halt of their precious day they give the feast ; | F 
And to a kind digestion spare the rest. 5 
Aricius here, the taster of the town, "3 
Feeds twice a-week, to Settle their renown. i 

These woithi-s of the palate guard with care 4 
The sacred annals of their bills of fare ; | 4 
In those choice bocks their panegyrics read, 
And scorn the creatures that tor hunger feed. 
If man by feeding well commences great, 
Much mote the worm to whom that man is meat. 

10 glory some advance a lying claim, 
Thieves of renowa, and pilferecrs of fame: 
Their font supplies what their ambition lacks; 
They know a thousand lords, bebind their backs. 
Cotti / is apt to wink upon a peer, 
M ben turn'd away, with a familiar leer; 
Aud Harvey's ey es, unmercifully keen, 
Have murder'd fops, by whom she ne'er was seen. 
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Niern adopts stray libels; wisely prone 

To covet shame still greater than his own: 

| BaTaYLLUs, in the winter of threescore, 

Belies his innocence, and keeps a whore. 

Absence of mind BuABANTIO turns to fame, 

Learns to mistake, nor knows his brother's name; 

Has words and thoughts in nice disorder set, 

And takes a memorandum to forget, 

Thus vain, not knowing what adorns, or blots, 

Men forge the patents, that create them sots. 
As Jove of pleasure into pain betrays, 

So most grow infamous through love of praise. 

But whence for praise can such an ardour rise, 


When those, who bring that incense, we despise ? 


For such the vanity of great and small, 
Contempt goes round, and all men laugh at all. 
Nor can ev'n Satire blame them; for, tis true, 


They have mcst ample cause for what they do. 


O fruitful Britain! doubtless thou wast meant 
A nu se of foo!s, to stock the continent. g 
Though Proteus and the Nine for ever mow, 
Rank felly underneath the scythe will grow. 
Tie plenteous harvest calls me forward still, 
Tie I surpass in length my lawyer's bill; 


A Wercu d-scent, which well-paid heralds damn; 


Or, longer s ill, a DurenMan's epigram. 
When, cloy'd, in fury I throw down'my pen, 
In comes a coxcomb, and I write again. 

See Tir vnus, with merriment possest, 
Is barst with laughter, ere he hears th? jest; 
What need he stay? for when the joke is o'er, 
His feetb will be no whiter than before. 
Is there of these, ye fair! so great a dearth, 


That you need purchase monkeys for your mirth ? 


Some,-vain of paintings, bid the world admire ; 
Of bouses some; nay, houses that they hire: 
Some (perfect wisdom) I of a beauteous wife ; 
And boast, like Cordehers, a scourge for life. 


Sometimes, through pride, the sexes change their airs; 


My lord bas vapours, and my] dy swears ; 
Then, :tr.nger still! on turning of the wi 4d, 
My iord wears breeches and my lady 's kind. 
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To show the strength, and infamy of prid?, 
By all 'tis follow'd, and by all deny'd, 
What numbers are thete,. which at once pursue 
Praise, ar d the glory to contemn it, too? 
V1xCENNA knows gel, praise betrays to sbame, 
And therefore lay s a stratagem for fame; 

Makes his reproach in modesty's disguise, 

To win applause ; and takes it by surprise. 
« To err, says he, “ in small things, is my fate. 
You know your answer, He's exact in great. 
« My style, says he, © is rude and full of faults,”” 
But oh ! what sense] what energy of thoughts ! 
That he wants algeb:a, he must contess: 
But not a sou to give our arms success. 
„% Ah! That's an hit indeed, FVincenna cries; 
*« But who in heat of blood was ever wise ? 
« I own 'twas wrong, when thousands call'd me back, 
« To make that hopeless, ill-advis'd, attzck ; | 
All say, *twas madness; nor dare I denr ; 
Sure never fool so well deserv'd to die.“ 
Could this deceive in others, to be free; 

It ne'er, Vincenna, could deceive in tbee ; 
Whose conduct is a com ment to thy tongue, 

So clear, the dullest cannot take the wrong. 
Thou on one sleeve wilt thy revenues wear ; 
And haunt the court, without a prosp2ct there. 

Are these expedient for renown ? Confess 
Thy litt /e self, that I may scorn the less. 

Be wise, Vincenna, and the couit forsake; 
Our fortunes there, nor thou, nor J, shall make, 
Ev'n men of merit, ere their point they gain, 
In hardy service make a long campaigu; 
Most mantully besiege their patron's gate, 
And oft repuls'd, as oft attack the great 
With paiaful art, and application warm, 
And take, at last, some liitle place by storm; 
Enough to keep two shoes on Sunday clean, 
And starve upon discreetly, in Sheer-Lane. 
Already tis thy fortune can afford; 
Then starve without the favour of my lord. 
"lis true, great fortunes some great men confer; 
But often, ev'n in doing right, they err 
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From caprice, not from chaice, their fayours come: 


They give, but think it foi/ to know to whom: 
The man that's nearest, yawning, they advance: 
- * Tis inbumanity to bless by chance. 
If merit sues, and greatness is so lotn 
To break its downy trance, I pity both. 
1 grant at court, PH1LANDER, at his need, 
(Thank to his lovely wife) finds friends indeed. 
Of every charm and virtue she's possest : ww 
Philander ! thou art exquisitely blest; 
The public envy ! Now then, tis allow'd, 
The man is found, who may be zustly proud: 
But, see ! how sickly is ambition's taste ? 
Ambition feeds on trash, and lothes a feast; 
For, lo! Philander, of reproach afraid, 
In secret loves his wife, bt keeps her mail. 
Some nymphs sell reputation; others buy; © | 
And love a markt where the rates run high: 
Italian music's sweet, because *tis dear; 
Their vanity is tickled, not their er: 
Their tastes would lessen, if the prices fell. 
And SHAKSPEARE'S wretched stuff do quite as well; 
Away the disenchanted fair would throng, | 
And own, that Englisb is their mother tongue. 
To show how much our northern tastes.refine, 
Imported nymphs our peeresses outshine ; 


While tradesmen starve, these Pa1LOMELs are gay; 


For generous lords had rather give than pay. 
Behold the masque rade's fantastic scene 
The Legislature join'd with Drury-Lane! 
When Britain calls, th embroider'd patriots run, 
And serve their country ——if the dance is done. 
« Are we not then allow'd to be polite ? 
Yes, doubtless ; but first set your notions right. 
#Horth of politeness is the needful ground: 
Where that is wanting, this can ne'er be found. 
'Triflers not e'en in trifles can excel; 
Tis solid bodies only polisb well. | 
Great, chosen prophet ! For these latter days; 
To turn a,willing world from righteous ways! 
Well, Heyp-65tn, dost thou thy master serve; 
Well has he seen his servant should not starve. 


Thou 
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Thou to his name hast splendid temples rais d; 
In various forms of worsbip seen him prais'd, 
Gaudy devotion, like a Roman, shown, | 
And sung sweet anthems in a tongue un noten, 
Inferior ff rings to thy god of vice 

Are duly paid, in fiddles, cards, and dice 
Thy sacrifice supreme, an hundred maids ] 
That solemn rite of midnight masquerades! 

If maids the quite exhausted town denies, 

An hundred head of cuctolds may suffice. 
Thou smil'st, well pleas'd with the converted land, 
To see the fifty churches at a stand. 

And that thy minister may never fail, 

But what thy hand has planted siil prevail, 

Of minor propbets a succession sure 

The propagation of thy zeal secure. | 
See commons, peers, and ministers of state, 
In solemn council met, and deep debate! 
What godlike enterprise is taking birth? _ 
What wonder opens on th' expecting earth? 

Tis done ! with loud applause the council rings! 
Fix'd is the fate of whores and fiddle-strings! | 
Though bold these truths, thou, Muse, with truths like 

these, 

Wilt none offend, whom tis a praise to please; 
Let others flatter to be flatter'd, thou, 
Like just tribunals, bend an awful brow, 
How terrible it were to common sense, 
To write a Satire, which gave none offence ? 
And, since from life I take the draughts you see, 
If men dislike them, do they censure me? 
The fool, and knave, tis glorious to offend, 
And godlike an attempt the world to mend ; 
The world, where lucky throws to blockbeads fall, 
Knaves know the game, and honest men pay all. 

How hard for real worth to gain its price ? 
A man shall make his fortune in a trice, 
If blest with pliant, though but slender, sense, 
Feign'd modesty, and real impudence : | „ 
A supple knee, smooth tongue, an easy grace, y 
A curse within, a smile upon his face; 10 
A beauteous sister, or convenient wife, L; 
Are pris ts in the lottery of life: 


— 
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Genius and virtue they will soon defeat, 

And lodge you in the bosom ot the great. 

To merit, is but to provide a pain. 

For men's refusing what you ought too gain, 
May, DopprixGTon, this maxim fail in you, 

Whom my presaging thoughts already view 

By WarLyeoLe's conduct fir'd, and friendship grac'd, 

S'1 higher in your prince's favour plac'd ; 

And lending, Here, those awful councils aid, 

Which you, abroad, with such success obey'd: 

Bear tbis from one, who holds your friendship dear; 

What most we wish, with ease we fancy near. 
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SATIRE IV. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE SIR SPENCER COMPTON. 


OUND some fair tree th' ambitious woodbine grows, 
Ard breathes her sweets on the supporting boughs; 
So sweet the verse, th' ambitious verse, shouid be, 
(O! pardon mine) that hopes support from thee ; 
Thee, Ce Myron, born, o'er senates to preside, 
/Thei: dignity to raise, their councils guide; 
Deep to discern, and widely to survey, 
And kingdoms fates, without ambition, weigh; 
Of distant virtues nice extremes to blend, 
The Crown's asserter, and the Peop/e's friend: 
Nor dost thou scorn, amid sublimer views, 
To listen to the labours of the muse: 
Thy smiles protect her, while thy talents fire, 
And *tis but half thy glory to inspire. 
Ve xd at a public fame, so justly won, 
The jealous CuRemes is with spleen undone; 
CuneMes, for anv airy pensions of renown, 
Devotes his serviees to the State and Crown ; 
All schemes he knows, and, knowing, all improves, _ 
Tho' Britain's thankless, still this patriot loves: 
But patriots differ: some may shed their blood, 
He drinks his coffee for the public good; 
Consults the szcred steam, and there foresees 
What storms, or sunshine, Providence decrees; 
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Knows, for each day, the wealber of our fate; 
A quid nunc is an almunack of S ate. 

You smile, and think this statesman void of use; 

Why may not time his secret worth produce ? 
Since apes can roast the choice Castanian Nut, 
Since steeds of genius are expert at Put ; 

Since halt the Senate Not content can say, 
Geese nations save, and puppies plots betray. 

What makes bim model realms, and counsel kings? 
An incapacity ſor smaller things: | 
Poor CHREMESs can't conduct his own estate, 

And thence has undertaken Europe's fate. 

GEHKENX0 leaves the realm io CuRemes' skill, 
And boldly claims a province higher still: 

To raise a name, th' ambitious boy has got, 

At o:ice, a Bible, and a sboulder-knot ; 

Deep in the secret, he looks through the whole, 
And pities the dull rogue that saves bis soul; 

To talk with rev'rence you must take good heed, 
Nor shock his tender reason with the Creed; 
Howe'er well-bred, in public he complies, 
Obliging friends alone with b/asþbemies. 
Peerage is poison, good estates are bad 

Foz this disease; poor rogues run seldom mad. 
Have not attainders brought unhop'd reliet, 
And falling stocks quite cur'd an unbelicf? 
While the sun shines, BLUNT talks with wond'rous force; 
But thunder mars mul beer, and weak discourse. 
Such useful instruments the weather sho, 

Just as their Mercury is high or low: 

Heal:b chiefly Keeps an Atheist in the dark; 

A lever argues better than a Carte: 

Let but the logic in his pulse deca,;,. 

The Grecian he'll renvunce, and learn to pray; 
While C 10410S with an unteizard zeal, 
n' apostate youth, who reason'd once so well, 

C —, who makes so metry with the Creed, 
He almost ihinks he disbelieves indeed ; 
But only thinks so; to give both their due, 
Satan and be believe, and trembie tov. 

Of some for glory such the buundl-ss rage, 
That they're the blackest Scandal of their age. 


NARCISSUS 
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Nakcissvs the Tartarian club disclaims; 34 
Nay, a Free-mason with some terlor names; 
_ Ormiis no duty; nor can envy say, 
He miss'd, these many yeats, the Church or Play: 
He makes no noise in Parliament, tis true; 
But pays his dt, and visit, when tis due; 
His character and gloves are ever clean, 
And then he can out-bow the bowing dean ; 
A smiie eternal on his lip he wears, 
Which equaily the wise and worthless shares. 
In gay fatigues this most undaunted chief, 
Patient of id/eness beyond belief, 
Most charitcbly lends the town his face, 
For ornament, in ev'ry public place ; 
As sure as cards, he to th' assembly comes, 
And is the furniture of drawing rooms: 
When Ombre calls, his hand and heart are free, 
And, join'd to two, he fails not—to make three: 
NARCISSUS is the glory of his race ; 
For who does;notbing with a better grec- ? 

To deck my list, by nature were design'd 
Such shining eapletives of human kind, =, 
Who want, while through black life they dream along, 
Sense to be right, and passion to be wrong. 

To counterpise this hero of the mede, 
Sine for renown are Singular and odd ; 
Mat other men dislike, is sure to plezse, 
Of all mankind, these dear antifodes 3 
Turo gh pride, not malice, they run counter still, 
Ard birtd-diys ate their davs of dtessing 1d. 
ARBUTHXOT is a foul. and F a Save, 
S—LY will fright you, E— engage; 
By 1 ature streams run backward, flame descende, 
Stones mount, and SUSSEX is the worst of finds; 
They take thei est by day, and wake by n gt, 
Ang biuh, if you surprise them in the right ; 
If th:y by chance blurt out ene well aware, 
Aswan is white, or QUEENSBERRY is f. ir. 

Nothing exceeds in ridicule, no doubt, * 
A fool in fashion, but a fool that's owt, 
His passion for al.s:rditv's so strong. 
He canuot bear a rival in the wrong; 


Though 
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Though wrong the mode, comply; more sense is shown 
In wearing otber's follies than your own. 
If what is out of fashion most vou prize, 
Methi::ks you should endeavour to be wise. e 
But what in oddness can be more sublime, i 
Tha Sloan the foremest foyman of his time? 1 
His nice ambition lies in curiou - fancies, | | 
His daughter's portion a rich shell enhances, 
And AswoLEs's baby house is, in his view, 
Britannia's golden mine, a rich Peru! _ 
How his eyes languish ! how his thoughts adore 
That painted coat which Jostpn never wore ! 
Ne shows, on bolidays, a sacred pin, 
That touch'd the ruff, that touch'd queen Brss's chin. 
„Since that great dearth our chronicles deplore, 
« Since that great p/ague that swept as many more, 
«© Wasever year unblest as this? he'll cry, 
&« Tt has not brought us one new butterfly ! 
In times that suffer such learn'd men as these, 
Unhappy I Y how came you to please? 
Not gaudy butterflies are Lico's game ; 
But, in effect, his chase is much the same: 
Warm in pursuit, he levees all the great, 
Stanch to the foot of title and estale: 
Where-e'er their {ordsbips go, they never find 
Or Lico, or their shadows lag behind; 
He sets them sure, where-e'er their /ordsbips run, 
Close at their elbows, as a morning-dun, ' 
As if their grandeur, by contagion wrought, 
And fame was, like a fever, to be caught: 
But after seven years daace, from place to place, 
The Dane * is more familiar with his Grace. 
Who'd be a cnitcb to prop a rotten peer 
Or living pendant dangling at his ear, 
For ever whisp' ring secrets, which were blown 
For months before, by trumpets, through the town? 
Who'd be a glass, with flattering grimace, 
Still to reflect the temper of his face; 
Or happy pin to stick upon his sleeve, 
When my lord's gracicus, and veuchsafes it leave: 
Or cusbion, when his heaviness shall please 
Jo lell, cor thump it, for his better ease; 


Or 
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Or a vile butt, for noon or night bespoke, 
When the peer rasbly swears he'll club his joke ? 
Who'd shake with laughter, though he could not find 
+ His lordship's jest; or, if his nose broke wind, 
For blessings to the gods profoundly bow, 
That can cry, Chimney $weep, or drive a plough ? 
With terms like these, how mean the tribe that close ? 
Scarce meaner they who terms like these 7mpose, 

But what's the tribe most likely to comply? 
The men of ink, or ancient authors lie ; 
The writing tribe, who shameless auctions hold 


Of praise, by inch of candle to be sold: 5 


All men they flatter, but themselves the most, 
With deathless fame, their everlasting boast: 
For fame no cully makes so much her jest, 

As her old constant spark, the bard profest, 

„% BoYLE shines in council, Mon ur in the fight, 
« PELHaM's magnificent; but I can write, 
And what to my great soul like glory dear?“ 
Till some god whispers in his tingling ear, 
That fame's unwholesome taken without meat, 
And life is best sustain'd by what is eat: 
Grown lean and 7wise, he curses what he writ, 
And wishes all his wants were in his wit. 

Ah! what avails it, when his dinners' lost, 
That his triumphant name adorns a post? 

Or that his shining page (provoking fate!) 
Defenis sirloins, which sons of dulness eat? 

What foe to verse without compassion hears, 
What cruel prose-man can refrain from tears, 
When the poor muse, for less than half-a-crown, 
A prostitute on every bulk in town, 

With other whores undone, though not in print, 
Clubs credit for Geneva in the Mint? 

Ye bas! why will you sing, theugh uninspir'd ? 

Ye baids! why will you starve, to be admir'd ? 
Defunct by PacEpus' laws, beyond redress, 
Why will y our sþectres haunt the fiighted press? 
Bad metre, that exrcrescence of the head, | 
Like hair, will sprout, although the poet's dead, 

All other trades demand, verse-makers beg ; 

A dedication is a wooden leg ; * 


A barren 
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A barren Labeo, the true mumper's fashion, 
Exposes barrow'd brats to move compassion. 
Though such myself, vile bards I discommend: 
Nay more, though gentle Damon is my friend. 
« It's then a crime to write? If talent rare 
Proclaim the god, the crime is to forbear : | 
For some, though , there are large minded men, 
Who watch unseen the labours of the pen ; 
Who know the muse's worth, and therefore count, 
Their deeds her theme, their bounty her support; 
Who serve, unmask'd, the least pretence to wit; 
My sole e xcuse, alas! for having wit. 
ARGYLL true wit is studious to restare ; 
And Dorstr smiles, if Puokzus smil'd before; 
PeMBROKE in years the long- lov'd arts admires, 
And HENRIETTA like a muse ins ires. 
But, ah! not inspiration can obtain 
That fame which poets languish for in vain. 
How mad their aim, who thi:sts for glory, strive 
To grasp what no man can possess alive ? 
Fame's a reversion in which men take place 
(O late reversion !) at their own decease, 
This truth sagacious LinTor knows so well, 
He starves his authors, that their works may sell. 
That fame is wealth, fantastic poets cry ; 
That wealth is fame, another clan reply ; 
Who know no guilt, no scandal, but in rags, 
And Se / lin just proportion to their bags. 
Not only the low-born, deform'd, and old, 
Think glory nothing bnt the beams of gold; 
The first young lord, which in the Mall you meet, 
Shall match the veriest hunks in Lombard-street, 
From rescu'd candles' ends, who rais'd a sum, 
And starves to join a penny to a plumb, 
A beardless miser ! Tis a guilt unknown 
To former times, a scandal all our own, 
Of ardent lovers, the true modern band 
Will mortgage CELIA to redeem their land. 
For love, young, noble, rich, CasTAL10 dies ; 
Name but the fair, love swells into his eyes. 
Divine Moviui, thy fond fears lay down; 
No rival can prevaih—but half a-crown, 
Ver. III. G He 
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He glories to late times to be convey'd, 
Not for the poor he has reliev'd, but made : 
Not such ambition his great fathers fir'd, 
When Harzy conquer'd, and half France expir'd : 
He'd be a slave, a pimp, a dog, for gain; 
Nay a dull sberiſf for his golden chain. 

* Who'd be a slave?“ the gallant Colonel cries, 
While love of glory sparkles from his eyes: 

To deathless fame he loudly pleads his right, — 

Just is his title, for he will not fight : 

All soldiers valour, all divines have grace, 

As maids of honour beauty, ——by their place: 

But, when indulging on the last campaign, 

His lofty terms climb o'er the hills of slain; 

He gives the foes he slew, at each vain word, 

A sweet revenge and balf absolves his sword. 
Of boast ing more than of a bomb afraid, 

A soldier should be modest as a maid : 

Fame is a bubble the reserv'd enjoy; 

Who strive to grasp it, as they fouch, destroy :- 

Lis the worlds debt to deeds of high degree; 

But if you pay yourself the world is free. 

Were there no tongue to speak them but his own, 
Avevsrus' deeds in arms had ne'er been known. 
AvecvusTvus' deeds ! if that ambiguous name 
Confounds my reader, and misguides his aim, 
Such is the Prince's worth, of whom I speak: 

The Roman would not blush at the mistake. 


— — — — 
SATIRE V. 
ON WOMEN. 


O faireſt of creation! laſt and beſt 

Of all God's works! Creature in whom excell'd 
Whatever can to fight, or thought, be form'd 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or ſweet! 

How art thou loſt ! 


Ns: reigns ambition in bold man alone; 
Soft female hearts the rude invader own : 
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But there, indeed, it deals in nicer things, 
Than routing armies, and dethroning kings : 
Attend, and you discern it in the fair, 
Conduct a finger, or reclaim a Hair: 
Or roll the lucid orbit of an eye ; 
Or, in full joy, elaborate a $sigh, 
The sex we honour, though their faults we blame; 
Nay, thank their faults for such a fruitful heine: 
A theme, fair ! doubly kind to me,, 
Since satirizing those is praising thee ; 
Who wou!d'st not bear, too modestly refin'd, 
A panegyric of a grosser kind, 
BriTanv1A's daughters much more fair than nice, 
Too fond of admiration, lose their price; 
Worn in the public eye, give cheap delight 
Lo throngs, and tarnish'd to the sated Sight : : 
As unreserv'd, and beauteous as the sun: 
Through every sign of vanity they run; 
As:emblics, Parks, coarse feasts in City-ba/ls, 
Lectures and Trials, Plays, Committees, Balls, 
Wells, Bedlams, Executions, Smithfield sce nes, 
And Fortune-teilers Caves, and Lion's Dens, ; 
Taverns, Exchanges, Bridewells, Drawing-rooms, 
Installments, Pillories, Coronations, Tombs, 
Tumblers, and Funerals, Puppet-sbows, Reviews, 
Sales, Races, Rabbets, (and still stranger!) Pews, 
CLrarinbA's busom burns, but burns for Fame ; 
And Love lies vanquish'd in a nobler flame; 
Warm gleams of hope she now dispenses; then, 
Like Ap, il suns, dives into clouds agen: 
With ail her lustre, 02 her lover warms; 
Then, out cf cstentation, hides her charms. 
is next her pleasure sweetly to complain, 
And to be taken with a sudden pan; 
1 hen she stats up, all ecstasy and bliss, 
And is, sweet soul! just as sincere in this: 
0 how she rolls her charming eyes in sþig bt ! 
And louks deligtiully with all her might! 
But, like our herocs, much more brave than wise, » i 
She conquers for the triumph, trot the prize, | 
ZARA resembles Ana cr wn'd with snows : 
Wi.hout she treezcs, and within she glows : 
G 2 
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Twice ere the sun descendy, with zeal inspir'd. 

From the vain converse of the world retir'd, 

She reads the psa/ms and chapter for the day, 

In——CLEOPATRA, or the last new play, 

Thus gloomy Zara, with a solemn grace, 

Deceives mankind, and bides behind her face, 
Not far beneath her in renown is she, 

Who, through good-breeding, is ill company ; 

Whose manners will not let her larum cease, 

Who thinks you are unhappy, when at peace ; 

To find you news, who racks her subtle head, 

And vows 
A dearth of words a woman need not fear, 

But 'tis a tzsk indeed to learn to bear: 

In that the skill of conversation lies; 

That sbews or makes you both polite and wise. 


XaNTIPPE cries, © Let nymphs, who nought can say, 


« Be lost in silence, and resign the day; 

« And let the guilty wife her guilt cenfess, 
„By tame behaviour, and a soft address, 
Through virtue, sbe refuses to comply 
With all the dictates of humanity ; 

2 hrough wisdom, sbe reſuses to submit 

To wisdom's rules, and raves to prove her wit ; 
Then, her unblemish'd honour to maintain, 
R+jects her husbands kindness with disdain : 


But it, by chance, an ill- adapted word 


Drops from the lip of her unwary lord, 
Her darling china, in a whirlwind sent, 
Just intimates the Jady's discontent. 

Wine may indeed excite the meekest dame ; 
But keen XANTIPFPE, scorning borrow 'd flame, 
Can vent her thunders, and her lightnings p.ay, 
O'er cooling gruel, and composing tea : 

Nor rests by night, but, more sincere than nice, 
She 5shakes the eurtains with her kind advice: 
Doublv, like echo, sound is her delight, 

And the /ast word is her eternal right. 

Is't not enough plagues, wars and famines rise 


Jo lash our crimes, but must our wives be wise? 
Famine, plague, war, and an unnumber'd throng 


Of guilt avenging ilis, to man belong: 


that her great-grandjather is dead, 
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What black, what c2aszless cares besiege our «tate ! 
What strokes we feel from fancy and from fate ? 
If fate f.,rbears us, fancy stiikes the blow; 
We maße misfortunes ; uicides in woe. 
Supe: fluous aid! unnecessary skill! 
Is nature backward to turment or kill ? 
How oft the noon, how oft the midnight bell, 
That iron tongue of death!) with solemn knell, 
On folly's errands as we Velniy roam, 
Knocks at our hearts, and finds our thoughts fro n home ? 
Men drop so fast, ere life's mid stage we tread, 
Few know so many friends alive as dead, 
Yet, as immortal, in our up-hill chase, 
We press coy fortune with unslacken'd pace; 
Our ardent labours for the toys we seek, 
Join night to day, and Sunday to the week: 
Our very joys are anxious, and expire 
Between satiety and fierce desire. 
Now what reward tor all this grief and toll? 
But one ; a female friend's endearing smile; 
A tender smile, our sorrows only balm, 
And, in life's tempest, the sad sailors calm. 
How have I seen a, gentle nymph draw nigh, 
Peace in her air, persuasion in her eye; 
Victorio. s tenderness ! it all o'ercame, 
Husbands look'd-miid, and savages grew tame. 
The Sy/van race our active nymphs pursac ; 
Man is not all the game they have in view: 
In woods and fields their glory they complete ; 
There Master BETTY leaps a five-bair'd gate; 
While fair Miss CHARLES to toilets is contin'd, 
Not rashly teqapts the barb'rous sun and wind. 
Some nymphs affect a more heroic breed, . 
And volt from bunters to the manag'd steed ; 
Command his prancings with a martial air, 
An: Fort ar has the forming of the Fair. 
More than one steed must DxLIA's empire feel, 
Who sits triumphant o'er the flying wheel ; 
And as she guides it through the admiring throng, 
With what an air she smacks the sien rnong ? 
Graceful as Jony, she moderates the reigs, 


And whis'les sweet her diuretic strains: 
. S830STRIS 
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SzSosTR'S like, such charioteers as these 5 
May drive six harness'd mon.rcbs, if they please: 
They drive, row, run, with love of glory smit, 
Leap, Swim, shoot flying, and pronounce on wt, 

O'er the Belle-lettres lovely Darnne reigns ; 
Again the god Arollo wea:s her chains: 

With legs toss'd high, on her sophee she sits, 
Vouchsafing audience to contending wits ; 
Of each perform ince she's the final test; 

One :ct 1ead o'er, she prophesies the rest; 
And then pronouncing with decisive air, 
Fully convinces al the town She's fair, 
Had lovely DayrnaNE e ER face, 

How » ould her elegance of taste decrease? 
Some ladies judgment in their features lies, 
And all their genius sparkles from their eyes. 

But hold, she crics, lampooner ! have a care; 
Must I wantcomm n sense, because I'm fair! 

O no: see Siella; her eyes shine as bright, 

As if ber tongue was never in the right; 

And yet what real learning, judgment, fire! 
She seems inspir'd, and can herself inspire: 
How then (if malice rul'd not all the fair 

Could Daruxx publish, and could she forbear ! 
We grant that beauty is no bar to sense, 

Nor 1s't a sanction for impertinence. 

SEMPRONIA lik'd her man: and well she might; 
The youth in person, and in parts was bright; 
Possess'd of ev'ry virtue, grace, and art, 

That claims just empire o'er the female heart, 

He met her passion, all her sighs return'd, 

And, in full rage of youthful ardour, burn'd : 
Large his possessions, and beyond her own : 
Their b. iss the theme, and envy of the town: 

The day was fix'd, when, with one acre more, 

In stepp'd, deform'd, debauch'd, diseas'd threescore, 
The fatal sequel I, through shame, forbear : 

Of pride and av'rice who can cure the fair ? 

Man's rich with little, were his judgment true 
Natu:e is frugal, and her wants are few: 

Those few wants aus ver'd, biing sincere delights ; 
But tools greate themselves new appetites ; 


Fancy 
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Fancy and pride seek things at vast expence, 
Which relish not to reason, nor to sense. 
When surfeit or unthankfulness destroys, 
In nature s narrow sphere, our solid joys, 
In fancy's aity land of noise and show, 
Where nought but dreams, no real pleasu res, grow; 
Like cats in air-pumps, to sub sist we strive, 
On joys too thin to keep the soul alive. 
LrMIRA's sick; make haste; the doctor call: 
He comes, but where's his patient? At the ball. 
The doctor stares; her woman curtsies low, 
And cries, My Lady, Sir, is always so: 
« Diversions put her maladies to flight; 
rue, she can't staud, but she can dance all night: 
« J've known my Lady (for sbe loves a tune) 
« For fevers take an opera 111 June: 
« And though perhaps you'll think the practice bold, 
« A midnight Park is sov'reign for a cold: 
« With cholics breakfasts of green fruit agree ; 
« With indigestions, supper just at three.“ 
A strange alternative, replies Sir Hans, 
Must women have a doctor or a dance ? 
Though sick to death, abroad they safely roam, 
But droop and die in peifect health at home: 
For want but not of health, are ladies ill; 
Ard tickets cure beyond the doctor's bill. 

Alas, my heart! how Janguishingly fair 
Yon lady lolls? with what a tender aint 
Pale as a young dramatic author, when, 
O'er darling lines fell C1BBER waves his pen. 
Is her lord angry, or has Veny * chid? 
Dead is her father, or the mask forbid ? 
Late sitting up has turn'd her roses white.“ 
Why went she not to bed? Because twas night.” 
Did she then dance or play? © Nor this nor that.“ 
Well night soon steals away in pleasing chat, 
„No, ail alone her pray'rs she rather chose; 
* Than be hat wretch to sleep till morning rose.“ 
Then Lady CynTH1a, mistress of the shade, 
Goes, with the fasbionable owls, to bed: 
This her pride covets, this her bealth denies; 
Her $0ul 1s silly, but her body's wise. 
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Others, wich curious arts, dim charms revive, 
And triumph in the bloom of fi/ty-ftve. 
You in the morning, a far nymph invite; 
To keep her word, a brown one comes at night : 
Next day she shines in glossy black ; and then 
Revolves into her native red agen : 
Like a dove's neck, she shifts her transient charms, 
And is her own dear rival in your arms. 

But one admirer has the painted lass; 
Nor finds that one, but in her looking-glass : 
Yet Laura's beautiful to such excess, 
That all her art scarce makes her. please us less. 
To deck the female cheek, HE only knows, 
Who paints less fair the /ily and the rose. 

How gay they smile! Such blessings nature pours, 
O'erstock'd mankind enjoy but half her stores: 
In distant wilds, by human eyes unseen, 
She rears her flow'rs, and spreads her velvet green: 
Pure gurgling rills the lonely desert trace, 
And waste their music vn the savage race. 
Is nature then a niggard of her bliss? 
Repine we griltless in a world like this? 
But our lew'd tastes her lawful charms refuse, 


And painted arts deprav'd aſlurements chuse. f 


Such FuLvia's passion for the town ; fresh air 
(An odd effect! gives vapours to the fair; 
Green fields, and shady groves, and chrystal springs, 
And larks, and nightingales are odious things; 
But smoke, and dust, and noise, and crowds, delight; 
And to be press'd to death, transports her quite; 
Where silver riv'lets play through flowry's mead, 
And woodbines give their sweets, and limes their shades, 
Black kennels absent odours she regrets, 
And steps her nose at beds cf violets, 

Is stormy life preferr'd to the serene? 
Or is the public to the private scene? 
Ret.r'd, we tread a smooth and open way; 
Through briars and brambles in the world we stray; 
St. F opposition, and perpler'd debate, 
And thorny care, and rank and singing hate. 
Which choke our passage, our career controul, 
And wound the firmest temper cf our scal, 
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O sacred solitude ! divine retreat! 
Choice of the Prudent! envy of the Great 
By thy pure stream, or in thy waving shade, 
We court fair Wisdom, that celestial maid : 
The genuine offspring of her lov'd embrace, 
(Strangers on earth)! are innocence and peace: 
Tbere, from the ways of men laid safe ashore, 
We smile to hear the distant tempest roar ; 
There, bless'd with health, with business unperplex'd; 
This lite we relish, and ensure the ne rł: | 
There too the Muses sport ; these numbers free, 
Pierian EaSTBuRY ? | ewe to thee. 
There sport the Muses ; but not there alone: 4 
Their sacred force AMELIA feels in town. 
Nought but a genius can a genius fit; 
A wit herself, AuEILiA weds a wit: 
Both wits! though miraules are said to cease, 
Three days, three wond'rous days! they liv'd in peace ; 
With the fourth sun a warm d:spute at ose, 
On DuryzyY s poesy, and BUNYAN'S prose: 
Ihe learned war both wage with equal force, 
And the fitih morn concluded the divorce, 
Puckne, though she possesses nothing less, 
[5 proud of being rich in happiness: 
Labor jously pursues dclusive toys, 
Content with pains, since they're reputed joy s. 
With what weil-acted transport will she say, 
„Well, suite, we weie so happy yesterd.y ! 
And then that charming party for to-morrow !”' 
Though, well she knows, twill layguish into soiro x: 
Bir she dates never boast the present hour; 
So gloss that cheat, it is beyond her power: 
Fur Such is our on weakncss, Or Cur curce, 
Ur 1ather sech our crime, which still is worse, 
The piesent moment, like a wife, we shun, 
Aud ne'er ei joy, because it is Our CWN, 
Picasuſes ale few, and fewer we enjoy; 
Pleasuie, like quiclsitver, is brig bt, and coy ; 
Ve strive to giasp it with our utmost sk:l), 
Still it cludes us, and it glitters still: 
It s12'd at last, compute your mighty gains; 
What is it, but rank pcison in your veins? 
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As FLrav1a in her glass an angel spies, | 
Pride whispers in her ear pernicious lies; ] 
Tells her, while she surveys a face so fine, 

"There's no satiety of charms divine: 
Hence, if ter lover yawns, all chang'd appears 
Her temper, and she melts (sweet sou)! in tears: 
She, fond and young, last week, her wish enjoy'd, 
In soft amusement all the night employ'd; 
The morning came, when STrePicN, waking, found 
(Surprising sight)! his bride in sorrow drown'd. 
„What miracles, says STREPHON, makes thee weep ? 
“Ah, barb'rous man,“ she cies, © how could you—— 
« Sleep 2” | 
Men love a mistress, as they love a feast : 
How grateful one to touch, and ohe to taste ? 
Yet sure there is a certain time of day, 
Ve wish our mistress, and our meat, away: 
But soon the gated appetites return, 
Again our stomachs c:ave, our bosoms burn ; 
Eternal love let man, then, never swear; 
Let women never friumpb, nor despair; f 
Nor praise, nor blame, too much, the warm, or chill; 
Hunger and love are foreign to the 29%. 

Jbere is indeed a passion more refin'd, 

For those fee nymphs whose charms are of the mind: 
But not of that unfashionabie set 

1s PayLL:s; PnYLLIS and her Dauer met, 

Eternal love exactly hits her taste; 

PuyLtis demands eternal love at least, 

Embracing PiyLLis with soft smiling eyes, 

Eternal love I vow, the swain replies: 

But say, my All, my Mistress, and my Hiend! 

What day next week th' Eternity shall end ? 

Some nymphs prefer astronomy to love ? 

Elope from mortal man, and range above, 
The fair philosopher to RuwLey flies, 
Where, in a box, the whole creation lies: 
She sees the planeis in their turns advance, 
And scorns, PoiT1tn, thy sublunary dance: 
Of DrsaculiER she bespeaks fresh air: 
And Wuis rox has engagements with the fair. 
W hat vain experimen s Sori RoN1A tries! 
Tis not in air pumps he gay coloncl dies. 
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But though to-day this rage of science reigns, 
(O fickle sex! soon end her learned pains. 
Lo! Pus from Jurirgg her heart has got. 
Turns out the stars, and Nxwro is a sot. 
To turn; she never took the height 
Of Saturn, yet is ever in the right. 
She strikes each point with native force of mind, 
While puzzled learning blunders far behind, 
Grac-ful to sight, and elegant to thought, 
The great are vanquish'd, and the wise are taught.. 
Her breeding finish'd, and her temper sweet, « 
When serious, easy; and when gay, discreet ; 
In glitt'ring scenes, o'er her own heart, Sincere ; 
In crowds collected; and in courts, severe; 
Sincere, and warm, with zeal well understood, 
She takes a noble pride in doing good; 
Yet not superior to her sex's cares, 
The mode she fixes by the gown she wears; 
Of silks and china she's the last appeal: 
In these great points she leads the commonweal; 
And if disputes of empire rise between 
Mecblen the queen of lace, and Colberteen, 
Tis doubt! *tis darkness! till suspended fate 
Assumes ber nod, to close the grand debate, 
When such her mind, why will the fair express 
1 heir emulation only in their dress? 
But, O! the nymph e that mounts above the slies, 
And, gratis, clears religious mysteries, 
3 Resolv'd the church's welfare to ensure, 
And make her family a sinecure : 
be theme divint at cards she'll not forget, 
But tales in texts of Scripture at picquet : 
n those licentious meetings acts the prade, 
And thanks her Mater that her cards are good, 
What angels would those be, who thus excel 
In theologics, could they sew as well! 
Yet why should not the fair her text pursue ? 
Can she more decently the doctor woo ? 
Lis hard, too, she who makes no use but chat 
{ Of her religion, should be barr'd in that. 
Is Ac, a brother of the canting strain, 
When he has knock'd at his own skull in vain, 
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To beauteous Marcia often will repair 
With a dark text, to light it at the 22 
O how his pious soul exults to find 
Such love for bo y men in woman-kind! 

Charm'd with her learning, with what rapture he 
Hangs on her b/oom, like an industrious bee ; 
Hums round about her, and with all his power 
Extracts sweet wisdom from so fair a flower? 

The young and gay declining, ArpIA flies 
At nobler game, the mighty and the wise ; 

By nature more an eagle than a dove, 
She impiously prefers the wor/d to love. 

Can wealth give happiness ? look round, and see 
What gay distress ! what splendid misery ! 
Whatever fortune lavishly can pour, 

The mind annthilates, and calls for more. 
Wealth is a cheat; believe not what it says; 
Like any lord it promises — and pays, 

How will the miser startle, to be told 

Of such a wonder, as insolvent gold? 

What nature wants has an intrinsic weight; 
All more, is but the fashion of the plate, 
Which, for one moment, charms the fickle view; 
Jt. charins us now ; anon we cast ane w; 

To some fresh birth of fancy more inclin'd: 
Then wed not acres, but a noble mind. 

Mistaken lovers, who make worth their care, 
And thing accomplishments will win the fair: 
The fair, tis true, by genius should be won, 

As flow'rs unfold their beauties to the sun; 
And yet in female scales a fop outweighs, ' 
And wit must wear the willow and the bays. 
Nought shines so bright in vain LIBERIA's eye, 
As riot, impudence,, and perfidy ; 
The youth of fire, that has drunk deep, and play'd, 
And kill'd his man, and triumph'd o'er his maid; 
For him, as yet unhang'd, she spreads her charms, 
Snatches the dear destroyer to her arms; 
And amply gives (though treaded long amiss) 
The man of merit his revenge in this. | 
If you resent, and wish a woman ill, 

But turn her o'er one moment to her w1ill. 
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The /anguid lady next appears in state, 
Who was not born to carry her own weight ; 
She lolls, reels, staggers, till some foreign aid 
To her own stature lifts the feeble maid. 
Then, if ordain'd to so severe a doom, 
She, by just stages, journeys round the room: 
But, knowing her own weak ness, she despairs 
To scale the Alps—that is, ascend the stairs. 
My fan! let others say, who laugh at toil; 
Fan ! hood! glove! scarf! is her laconic style; 
And that is spoke with such a dying fall, 
That Betty rather sees, than bears the call: 
The motion of her lips, and meaning eye, 
Pierce out th' idea her faint words deny. 
O listen wi:h attention most profound! 
Her voice is but the shadow of a sound. 
And help! oh help! her spirits are so dead, 
One hand scarce lifts the other to her head. 
If, there, a stubborn pin it triumphs o'er, 
She pan's ! she sinks away! and is no more. 
Let the robust, and the gigantic curve, 
Life is not worth so much, she'd rather sf2rve ; 
But chew she must herself; ah cruel fate! 
That Rosarinpa can't by prory eat. 
An antidote in female caprice lies 
(Kind heav'sn)! against the po so of their eyes. 
THALESTRIS triumphs in a manly mien; 
Loud is her accent, and her phrase obscen =, 
In fair and open dealing here's the sha'ne ? 
What nature dares to give, she dares to name. 
This Honest fel/ow is sincere and plain, | 
And justly gives the jealous husband pain. 
(Vain is the task to petticoats assign'd, 
If wanton language shows a naked mind). 
And now and then, to grace her eloquence, 
An oath supplies the vacancies of sense. 
Hark ! the shrill notes transpierce the yielding air, 
And teach the neighb'ring echoes how to swear. 
By Jovx, is faint, and for the simple swain; 
She, on the Christian System, is profane. 
But though the volley rattles in your ear, 
Believe her dress, she's not a grenadier. 
Vol. III. 
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If thunder's awful, how much more our dread, 
When Jove deputes a lady in his stead ? 

A lady ! pardon my mistaken pen, 

A shameless woman is the worst of men. 

Few to good breeding make a just pretence; 
Good- breeding is the blossom of good-sense; 
The last result of an accomplish'd mind, 

With outward grace, the body's virtue, join'd. 

A violated decency now reigns ; 

And nymphs for failings take peculiar pains, 
With Chinese painters modern foagls agree, 

The point they aim at is deformit y: 

They throw their persons with a hoyden air 
Across the room, and toss into the chair. 

So far their commerce with mankind is gone, 
They, for dur manners, have exchang'd their own, 
The modest look, the castigated grace, 

The gentle movement, and slow-mezsur'd pace, 
For which her lovers dy'd, her parents pray'd, 
Are indecorums with the modern maid. 

Stiff forms are bad ; but let not worse intrude, 
Nor conquer art and nature to be rude. 

Modern good-breeGing carry to its height, 

And lady P———'s :e.f will be polite. 

Ye 1ising fair ! ye bloom of Britain's isle ! 
When high born Anxa, with a soften'd smile, 
Leads on your train and sparkles at your head, 
What seems most hard, is, not to be well-bied. 
Her bright example with success pursue, 

And all, but adoration, is your due. | 

But adoration ! give me something more, 
Cries Lyck, on the borders of {hreescore ; 
Novght treads so silent as the foot of time ; 
Hence we mistake our autumn for our prime; 
*Tis greatly wise to know before we're told, 
The melancholy news, that we grow old, 
Autumnal Lex carries in her face 
Memento mori to each public place. 

O how ycur beating breast a mistress warms, 
Who looks through spectacles to see your charms ? 
While rival undertakers hover round, 


And with his spade the sextou marks the ground, 
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Intent not on her own, but others doom, 
She plans new conquests, and defrauds the tomb: 
In vain the cock bad summon'd sþrz/es away, 
She walks at non and blasts the bloom of day. 
Gay rainbow sitks her mellow charms jufold, 
And nought of Lycz but bervelf is old, 
Her grizzled locks assume a smirking grace, 
And art has leveli'd her deep-furrow 'd face. 
Her strange demand no mortal can approve, 
We'll ask her blessing, but can't ask her love. 
She grants, indeed, a lady may decline 
(All ladies but herself) at ninely-nine. 

O how unlike her was the sacred age 


Whose thoughts are suited to her life's decline: 
Virtue's the paint that can with wrink/es shine. 
That, and that on, can old age sastain ; 

Which yet all wish, nor know they wich for pain. 
Not num'rous are our joys, wh2:1 life is new; 
Aud yearly some are falling of the few ; 

But when we conquer life's meridian stage, 

And downward tend into the vale of age, 

They drop apace ; by nature some decay, 

And some the blasts of fortune sweep away; 

Till naked quite of happiness, aloud 

We call for death, and sbelter in a shroud. 
Where's Pokria now ?—But Porta left behind 
Two lovely copies of her form and mind. 

What heart untuuch'd their early grief can view, 
Like blushing rose buds dipp'd in morning dew ? 
Who into shelter takes their tender bloom, 

And ſoims their minds to flee from ills to come? 
The mind, when turn'd adrift, no 1ules to guide, 
Drives at the mercy of the wind and tide; 

Faicy and passion toss it to and fro; 

A while torment, aud then quite sink in woe, 

Ye beautevus orphans, since in silent dust 

Your best example lies, my precepts trust. 

Life swarms with ills ; the boldest are afraid; 
Where then is safety ior a tender mad? 

Unfit for conflict, round beset with woes, 

And man, whom least she fears, her worst of foes ! 
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When kind, most cruel ; when oblig'd the most, 

The least obliging; and by favours lost. 

Cruel by nature, they for kindness hate; 

And scorn vou for those ills tbemselves create. 

If on your fame our sex a blot has .hrown, 

"EF will ever stick, through malice of your ou. 

Most hard! in pleasing your chief glory lies; 

And yet from pleasing your chief dangers rise: 

Then please the Best; and know, for men of sense, 
Your strongest charms are native innocence, 

Aris on the mind, like paint upon the face, 

Fright him, that's worth your love, from yuur embrace, 
In eimęle manners all the secret lies; | 
Pe kind and vituous, you Il be blest and wise. 
Vain $sboww and noise intoxicate the brain, 
Begin with giddiness, and end in pain, 

Aﬀect not empty fame, and idle praise, 

Which, all th se wretch $ 1 desc ibe, b-trays, 
Your sex's glory lis, to shine WNANUWN 3 

Ofalt applause, be fondest of yeur own. 
Beware the fever of the mind! that thirst 
With which the age is eminently curst: 

To drink of pleasure, but inflames desire; 

And abstinence alone can quench the fire; 
Take pain from life, and terror f.om the tomb; 
Give peace in Hund; and promise bliss to come. 
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ON WOMEN, 


INSCRIBED TO 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LADY ELIZABETH GERMAIN, 


Interdum tamen et tollit comœdia vocem. HoR. 


Sought a patroness. but sought in vain, 
I AyrPolLo whisper'd in my eur—* GERnMAIN. — 
I know her not. « Your reason's some hat odd; 
« Who knows his patron, now 7” uply'd the god. 
X „Men 
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She decently, in form, pays heav'n its due; 
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| 
| 
„Men write, to me, and to the world, unknown; 
« Ther steal gient names, to shield them from the town. 
« Detected worth, like beauty disarrav'd, 
« 'To covert flies, of praise i self afraid: | 
« Should sbe re fuse to patronize your lays, | 
In veageance write a volume in ber praise, 
« Nor think it hard so great a length to run; 
When such the theme, twill easily be done.“ 
Ye fair! to draw your excellence at length, 
Exceeds the narrow bounds of human strength; | 
You, Here, in miniature your picture see; | | 
Nor hope from Zixk more justice than from me. 
My portraits grace your mind, as his your side ; 
His portraits will inflame, mine quench, your pride; 
He's dear, you frugal ; choose my cheaper lay; 
And be your reformation all my pay. 
LAviNIA is polite, but not profane ; 
To Church as constant as to Drury-TLane. 


And makes a civil visit to her pew, 
Her lifted fan, to give a solemn air, 
Conceals her face, which passes for a prayer: 
Curtsies to curtsies, then, with grace, succeed; 
Not one the fair omits, but at the Creed. ** 
Or if she joins the Service, tis to speat ; 
Through dreadful silence the pent heart might break; 
Untaught to bear it, women tal awuy 
To God himself, and fondly think thev pray. 
But $weef their accent, and the ir air refin'd ; 
For they're before their Maker——and mankind : 
When ladies once are proud of praying well, 
SATAN himself will toll the parish-bell. 
Acquainted with the world, and quite well-bred, 
Davsa receives her visitants in bod; 
But, chaste as ice, this Vestu, to defy 
The very blackest tongue of calumny, 
When from the sheets her lovely form. she lifts, 
She begs you just would fn you, while she $bifts. 
Those charms are greatest which. decline the siglit, 
That makes the banquet poignant and polite, 
There is no woman, where there's no reserve ;. 
And 'tis on plenty your poor lovers sfarve.. 
I 2 But 
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Or dare defy the fell Hyrcanian par, 
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But with a modern fair, meridian merit 
Is a fierce thing, they call a mph of spirit. 
Mark well the rollings of her flaming eye; 


And tread on tiptoe, if you dare dra v nigh, 
Or if you take a lion by the beard “, 


« Or arm'd ihinoceros, or rough Russian bear,” 
First make your will, and then converse with her, 
This lady gloties in profuse expence ; 
And thinks distraction is magn ficence, 
To beggar her gallant, is some delight; 
Lo be more fatal still, is exquisite ; 
Had ever nymph such reason to be glad? 
In due! fe l two lovers; one run mad. 
Her foes their honest execrations pour; 
Her lovers oniy should detest her more. 
FLav1a is constant to her old gallant, 
And gene: ously supports him in his want. 
But marriage is a fetter, is a snare, 
A hell, no lady so polite can bear, 
She's faithful, she's observant, and with pains 
Her angel brood of bastards she maintains. 
Nor least advantage has the fair to plead, a 
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But that of guilt, above the marriage-bed. 


Amar hates a prude, and scorns restraint ; 

Whate'er che is, she'll not appear a saint: | | 

Her soul superior flies formality ; | 1 

So gay her air, her conduct is so free, 

Some might suspect the nymph not over ge 

Nor would they be mistaken, if they should. 
Unmarried ARA puts on formal airs ; 

Her cushion's thread-bare with her constant prayers. 

Her only grief is, that she cannot be 

At once engag'd in prayer and cburity. 

And tbjs, to do her justice, must be said, 

MN bo would net think that AnR was a maid ®* 
Some ladies are too beauteous to be wed; 

For where's the man that's worthy of their bed * 

If no disease reduce her pride before, 

Lavixiæ will be ravisb'd at threescore, 

Then she submits to venture in the dark; 


And ncthi g now eis wanting ut her spark. 
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Lrcia thinks happiness consists in state; 
She weds an idiot, but she eats in plate. 
The goods of fortune, which her soul possess, 
Are but the ground of unmare happiness ; 
The rude material : wisdom add to t5.s, 
Visdom, the sole artificer of bliss ; | 
be from herselt, if so compell'd by need, 
Of thin content can draw the subtle thread; 
But (no distraction to her sacred skill) 
If she can work in gold, tis better still. 
if Tui had been blest with Half her sense, 
None could too much admire her excellence : 
But since she can make error shine so bright, 
She thinks it vu/gar to def-nd the rigbt. 
With understanding she is quite o'er-run ; 
And by too great accomplishments undoae : 
With skill she vibrates her eternal tongue, 
For ever most divinely in the wrong. 
Naked in nothing should a woman be ; 
But veil her very wit with modesty ; 
Let man discover, let not her dishlay, 
But yield. her charms of mind with-sweet delay. : 
For pleasure form'd, perveisely some believe, 
To make themselves important, men must grieve. 
LesB1A the fair, to fire her jealous lord, 
Pretend, the fop she laughs at, is ador d. 
In vain she's proud of secret innocence : 
The fact she feigns were scarce a worse offence. 
Mina, endow'd with every charm to bless, 
Has no design, but on her husband's peace : 
He lov'd her much; and greatly was he mouv'd 
At small inquietudes in her he lord. 
Ho charming this! — The pleasure lasted long; 
Now every day the fi's come thick and strong: 
At last he found the charmer only feign'd ; 
And was diverted when he $bould be puin'd. 
What greater vengeance have the gods in. store? 
How tedious life, now she can plague no more * 
She tries a thousand arts; but none succeed: 
She's forc'd a fever to procure indeed : 
Thus strictly prov'd this virtuous, loving wife, 
Her husband's pain was dearer than her life, 
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Anxious MELANnra rises to my view, 
Who never thinks her lover pays his due ; 
Visit, present, treat, flatter, and adore ; 
Her majesty, to morrow, calls for more. 


His wounded ears complaints eternal fill, 


As unoll'd hinges, querulously shrill, 
„Fou went last night with CELia to the hall. 
You prove it false. Not go! that's worst of all.“ 
Nothing can please her, nothing not inflame ; 
And arrant contradictions are the same. 
Her lover must be sad, to please her spleen; 
His mirth is an inexpiable sin: | 
For of all rivals that can pain her breast, 
There's one, that wounds far deeper than the rest ; 
To wreck her quiet, the most dreadful shelf | 
Is if her lover dares enjoy himself. 
And this, because she's exquisitely fair: 
Should J dispute her beauty, how she'd stare? 
How would MELANI1A be supris'd to hear 
She's quite deform'd ? And yet the case is clear ; 
What's female beauty, but an air divine, 
Through which the mind's all-gentle graces shine? 
They, like the sun, irradiate all between; 2 
The body charms because the soul is seen. 
Hence men are often captives of a face, 
They know not why, of no peculiar grace: 
Some forms, though bright, no mortal man can bear ; 
Some, none resist, though not exceeding fair. 
AsPaASIA's highly born, and nicely bred, 
Of taste refin'd, in life and manners read; 
Yet reaps no fruit from her superior sense, 
But to be feag d by her own excellence. 
« Foiks are so aukward ! Things so unpolite!“ 
She's «/egantly pain'd from morn till night. | 
Her delicacy's shock'd where'er she goes; 
Each creature's imperfections are her woes. 
Heav'n by its favour has the fair distrest, 
And pour'd such blessings—that she can't be blest. 
Ah! why $0 vain, though blooming in thy spring, 
Thou shining, frail, ador d, and wretched thing? 
Old age will come, disease may come before; 
Fifteen is full as mortal as threescore.. 
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Thy fortune, and thy charms, may soon decay: 
But grant these fugitives prolong their stay, 
Their basis totters, their foundati..n Shakes: 
Life, that supports them, in a moment breaks; 
Then wroug bt into the soul Tet virtues shine; 
The ground eternal, as the wort divine; 
Julia's a manager; she's burn for rule; 
And knows her wrser husband is a foo! : 
Assemblies holds, and spinus the subtle thread 
That guides the lover to his fair one's bed: 
Fer difficult amouis can smooth the way, 
And tender letters dictute or convey. 
Put if depriv'd of such 1mportant cares, 
Her wisdom condescends to less affairs, 
For her own breakfast $he'll project a scheme, 
Nor take her tea without a Stratagem ; 
Presides v'er trifles with a Serious face; 
Important, by the virtue of grimace. 
Ladies supreme among amusements reign ; 
By nature born to sootb and entertiin, 
Their prudence in a share of fully lies: 
Why will they be so weak, zs to be wise 
SYRENA is for ever in extremes, 
And with a vengeance she commends or blames, 
Conscious of her discernment, u hieh is good, 
She strains too much to make it understuvd, 
Her jud. ment just, her sentence is too strong; 
Because she's right, she's ever in the wrong. 
BRrxkrra's Mise in actions great a' d rare; 
But scorns on trifles to bestow her care, 
Thus ev'ry hour BrUNETTA is to blame, 
Because th' occasion is beneath her aim. 
1 hink nought a trifte, though it small appear ; 
Small sands the mountain, momen's make the year, 
And tu ifles life. Your care to trifles give, 
Or you may die before you truiy live. 
Go bieakfast with ALicia, there you'll see, 
Simplex munditi's, to the last degree: 
Uulac'd her stays, her night-gown is unty'd, 
And what she has of head-uress is aside. 
She drawis her words, and waddles in her pace ; 
Unwash'd her hands and mech besuuff' d her face. 


A nail 
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A nail uncut, and head uncomb'd, she loves; 
And would draw on jack-byuts as soon as gloves, 
loves by Queen Exss's maidens might be mist . 
Her blessed eyes ne'er saw a fem le. fist. 
Lovers beware! to wound how can she fail, 
With scarlet finger, and long jetty nail ? 
For Harvey the first wit she cannot be, 
Nor, c1uel Rich Mop, the first foast, for thoe. 
Since full each other station of rencwn, 
Who would not be the greatest frapes in town 7 
Women were made to give our eyes deli,ht, 
A female $loven is an odious si ht. 
F. ir ISABELLA is so fond of fume, 
T at her dear se F is her eternal theme; 
Through hopes of contradiction, oft she'll sa y, 
« Me thinks I look so wretchedly to-day!“ 
When most the world applauds you, most beware 
Tis often less a blessing than a snare, 
Distrust mankind ; with your own beat confer; 
And dread even there to find a flatterer, 
The breath of others raises our renown ; 
Our own as surely blows the pageant down, 
Take up no more than you by worth can claim, 
Lest soon you prove a bankrupt in your fame, 
But own I must, in this perverted age, 
Who most deserve, can't always most engage. 
So far is worth from making glory sure, 
It often hindeis what it sþould procure, | 
Whom praise we most? The virtuous, brave, and wise? 
No; wretches, whom, in secret, we despise. 
And who so blind as not to see the cause ? 
No rivals rais'd by such discreet applause ; 
And yet, of credit lays it in a store, . 
By which our spleen may wound true worth the more. 
Ladies there are who think one crime is a/l ; 
Can women then no way but baczward fa.] ? 
So sweet is that one crime they don't pursue, 
To pay its loss, they think all others few. 
Who hold that crime so dear, must never claim 
Of injured modesty the sacred name. 
But C110 thus: What! railing withaut end? 


“ Mean task! how much more gen'rous to eommend?“ 
7 es, 
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Yes, to commend zs you are wont to do, 
My kind instructor, and example too. 
„% Daruxis, says CL1o, © has a charming eye: 
« What pity tis her shoulder is awry ! 
« ASPASIA'S Shape indeed —— But then her air 
« The man has parts who finds destruction there, 
„% ALMERIA'S wit has something that's divine; 
« And wit's enough—how few in all things shine. 
« SELINA serves her friends, relieves the poor 
« Who was it said SELINA's near threescore? 
At Lucia's match I from my soul rejoice : 
The worid congratulates so wise a choice; 
His lordship's rent- roll is execeding great 
«© But mortgages will sap the best estate. 
© In SHERLEY's form might cherubims appear; 
% But—then she has a freckle on her ear.” 
Without a but, HorxTENs1A she commends, 
Ihe first of women, aud the best of friends; 
Owens her in person, wit, fame, virtue, bright; 
But how comes this to pass? —She dy d last night. 
Thus nymphs commend, who yet at satire rail: 
Indeed that's needless, if sucb praise prevail. 
And whence such praise? Our virulence is thrown 
On otbers fame, through fondness for our own. 
Of rank and riches proud, CLEoRA frowns ; 
For are not coronets a kin to crowns ? 
Her greedy eye, and h-r sublime address, 
1 he height of avarice and pride confess. 
You seek perfections worthy of her rank: 


Go, scek for her perfec ions at the Bank. 


By wealth unquench'd, by reason uncontroul'd, 

For ever burns her-sacred thirst of gold. 

As fond of five-pence, as the veriest cit ; 

And quite as much detested as a wt. 

Can gold calm passion, or make reason shine? 

Can we dig peace or wisdom from the mine ? 

Wisdom to gold prefer; for 'tis much less, 

To make our fortune, than our bappiness. 

That happiness wluch great ones often see, 

With rage and wondet, in a low degree; 

Ihemselves unblest, The poor are only poor; 

But what are they who droop amid their store ? 
Nothing 
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Nothing is meaner than a wretch of stlie: | 
The bappy only are the truly great. 
Peasants enjoy like appetites with kings; 
And those best satisfied with cheapest things. 
Could both our Indies buy but one new sense, 
Our envy would be due to large expence. 
Since not, these pomps Which to the great belong, 
Are but poor arts to mark them f. om the throng. 
See how they beg an alms of flattery ? | 
They languish ! oh support them with a lie! 
A decent competence we fully taste; 
It strikes our sense, and gives a constant feast : 
More we perceive by diut of thought alone; 
The rich must labour to possess their own, 
To feel their great abundance; and request 
Their humble fiiends to help them to be blest; 
To see their treasures, bear their glory told, 
And aid the wretched impotence of gol LANES | 

But some, great souls] and rouch'd with warmth divine, 
Give gold a price, and teach iis beams to-sbine, | 
All hoarded treasures they repute a load; 
Nor think their wealth their on, till well bestow'd, 
Grand reservoirs of public happiness, 7, 
Through secret streams diffusively they bless; 
And, while their bounties glide conceal'd fi om view, 
Relieve our wants, and Spare our Þlusbes too. 
But satire is my task; and these destroy 
Her gloomy province, and malignent, joy. 
Help me, ye misers ! help me to, complain, 4 
And blast our common enemy, GERMAIN : JF 
But cur invectives must despair success; 
For next to praise, she values nothing less. 
What picture's vonder, loosen'd from its frame? | 
Or is't AsTUR7A ? that affected dame. = 
The brightest forms, through affectation, fade _= 
To s'ravge new things, which nature never made. | 
Frown not, ye fair! so much your sex we prize, 
We hate those arts that take you from our eyes, 
In ALisucinDA's native grace is seen | 
What you, who bout at perfection, mean. 
Short is the rule, and to be learnt with ease, 
Retain your gentle selves, and you must please. 
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Here might Ising of MzMm1a's mincing mien, 
And all the movements of the soft machine: 
How two red lips affected zephyrs blow, 
To cool the Bobea, and inflame the Beau: 
While one white finger and a tbumb conspire 
To lift the cup, and make the world admire. 
Tea ! how 1 trembie at thy fatal stream ! 
As Lxrnr, dreadful to the Love of Fame, 
What devastations on thy banks are seen, 
What sbades of mighty names which once have been! 
An becatomb of characters supplies, 
Thy painted altars daily sacrifice. 
— 1 , aspers'd by thee, decay, 
As grains of finest sugars melt away, 
And recommend thee more to mortal taste: 
Scandal's the sweet'ner of a female feast. 
But this inhuman triumph shall decline: 
And thy revolting Nai call for wine ;\ 
Spirits no longer shall serve under thee; 
But reign in thy own cup, exploded ten! 
CirnoxIiA's nose declares thy ruin nigli. 
And who dares give CIrRONIA's nose the lie? * 
The ladies long at men of drink exclaim'd, 
And what impar'd both health and virtue, blam'd: 
At length, to rescue man, the generous lass 
Stole fiom her consort the pernigious glass, 
As glorious as the British Queen renowu'd, 
Who suck'd the poison from her husband's waund. 
Nor to the gluss alone are nymphs inclin'd, 
But every bolder vice of bo!d mankind, 
O JuvexaL ! for thy severer rage! 
To lash the ranker follies of our age. 
Are there, among the females of our isle, 
Such faults, at which it is a fault to smile ? 
There are, Vice, once by modest nature chain d, 
And legal ties, expatiates unrestrain'd ; 
Without thin decency held up to view, 
Naked she stalks 9'er Law and Gospel too. 
Our matrons lead such exemplary lives, 
Men sigh in vain for none, but for their wives ; 
Who marry to be free, to range the more, 
And wed one man, to wanton with a score. 
Vox. III. I Abroad 
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Abroad too kind, at home tis stedfast hate, 
And one eternal tempest of debate. 
What foul eruptions, from a look most meek! 
What thunders bursting, from a dimpled cheek ! 
Their passions bear it with a lofty hand! 
But then their reason is at due command, 
Is there whom you detest, and seek his life ? 
Trust no soul with the secret—but his wife. 
Wives wonder that their conduct I condemn, 
And ask, what kindred i is a e to them? 

What swarms of am'rous gran imotbers 1 see ! 
And misses, ancient in iniquity ! 
What blasting whispers, and what loud declaiming ? 
What Iving, drinking, bawding, swearing, gaming : 
Friendship 80 6old, such warm incontinence; 
Such griping av' rice, soch profuse expence; 
Such dead devotion, such a zeal for crimes: 
Such licens'd ill, such masquerading times; 
Such venal faith, such misapply'd apphuse ; 
Such flatter'd guilt, and such inveited laws; 
Such dissolution throuah the whole I find, 
*Tis not a world, but chaos of mankind. 

Since Sundays have no balls, the well-dress'd belle 
Shines in the pew, but smiles to h-ar of bell ; 
And casts an eye of sweet disdain on all, 


Who listens less to Corixs than St Paul. 


Atheists have been but rare; since nature's birth, 
Till now, she-atheis's ne'er appear'd on earth. 
Ye men of deep researches, sav, whence springs 
This dating character, in timorous things: 
Who start at fectbers, from an insect fly, 
A match for nothing but the Deity. 

But, not to wrong the fair, the muse must own 
In this pursuit they court not fame alone; 
But join to that a more substantial view, 
From thinking free, to be free agents too.“ 


They strive with their own hearts, and keep them down, 


In complaisance to all the fools iu town. 

O how they tremble at the name of prude! 
And die with shame at thought of being good 
For what will ArTinTs, the rich and gay, 
What will the wits, that is, the coxcombs, say? 


They 
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They heav'n defy, to earth's vile dregs a slave; 
Through cowardice, most execrably brave. 
With our own judgments durst we to comply, 
In viitue shouid we live, in glory die. 
Rise then, my muse, in honest fury rise; 
They oread a satire, who defy the l skies. 
Atheists are few: most nymphs a Godhead own, 

And nothing but his atir:butes dethrone. 
From atheists far, they stedfastly believe | 
God is, and is Almighty to forgive. 
His other excellence they I] not dispute; 
But mercy, sure, is his chief attribute. 
Shall pleasures of a short duration chain 
A lady's soul in everlasting paiu ? 
Wil che great Author us poor worms destroy, 
For now and then a sip of transient joy, 
No, He's for ever in a smiltizg mood; 
He's like themselves; or how could he be good ? 
And they blaspheme, who blacker schemes suppose.— 
Devoutly, thus, JEHovan they de pose, 
The pure ! the gust ! and set up, in his stead, 
A deny, that's perfectly we/l-bred. ' 

Dear T1LLOTs0N ; be sure the best of men; 
« Nor thought he more, than thought great Oxioxx. 
Though once upon a time he misbehav'd ; 

„Poor Sarax ! doubtless he'll at length be 8av'd, 
“Let priests do something for their one in ten; 
lt is their trade; so far they're honest men. 

„Let them cant on, since they have got the knack, 
„ And diess their nutions, like themselves, in re, 
„ Fright us with terrors of a world uninown. 
From joys ot this, to keep them ail their 0707, 
« Of earth's fair fruits, indeed, they claim a fee: 


But then they leave our wntylb'd virtue free. 


* Firtue's a pretty thing to make a show : 
* Did ever mortal write like Roehkxrocaur? 
Thus pleads the devil's fair apology st, 
And, pleading, safely enters ou his list. 

Let angel-forins angelic truths maintain; 
Nature disjoius the beauteous and profane. 
For what s true beauty, but fair virtue's face? 


Vutue made visible in Qutward grace ? 
Ll She z 
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She, then, that's haunted with an impious mind, 


The more she charms, the more she shocks mankind. . 


But charms decline: the Fair long vigils keep: 
They sleep no more“! Quadrille has murder'd sleep. 
„ Pcor KI eries Livia; I have not been there 
„These two nights; the poor creature will despair. 
« I bate a croud— but to do good, you know 
And people of condition should bestow.“ 
Convinc'd, o'ercome, to KR- 's grave matrons run; 
Now cet a daughter, and now state a son; 

Let health, fame, temper, beauty, fortune, fly; 
And beggar half their race through charity, 

Immortal were we, or else mortal quite, 
less should blame this criminal delight: 
ut since the gayest assembly's gay est room 
Is but an upper story to some tomb. 

Methinks we need not our sbort beings shun, 
And, thought to fly, contend to be undone, 
We need not buy our in with our crime, 
And give «terntly to murder time. 

The love of gaming is the worst of ills; 

With ceaseless storms the blacken'd soul it fills; 
Inveighs at heav'n, neglects the ties of blood; 
Destroys the power and will of doing good; 
Kills health, pawns honour, plunges in disgrace, 


And, what is still more dreadful, spoils your face, 


See yonder set of thieves that live on spoil, 
The scanda/, and the ruin of our isle ! 
And see, (strange sight!) amid that ruffian band, 
A form divine high wave her snowy hand; 
Phat rattles loud a small enchanted box, 
M nich, loud as thunder, on the board she knocks, 
And as fierce storms, which earth's foundation shook, 
From /Eorv's cave impetuous broke, 
From this small cavern a mix'd tempest flies, 
Fear, rage, convulsion, tea1s, caths, blasphemies ! | 
I'cr men, I mean, the fair discharges none ; 
She (guiltess crteatuie !) swears to heav'n alone. 
See her eyes start! cheeks glow! and muscles swell! 
Like the mad maid in the Cumean cell. 


Thus that divine one her «oft nights emplovs: 


Thus tuncs her soul to tender nuptial joys! "abs 
| \r: 
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And when the cruel morning calls to bed, 
And on her pillow lays her aching head, 
With the dear images her dreams are crown'd, 
j he die spius lovely, or the cards go round: 
Imaginary tuin charms. her still; 
Her happy lord is cackol'd by spadil : 
And if she's brought to bed, us ten to one, 
He marks the forehead of her darling son. 

O scene of horror, and of wild despair. 
Why is the rich Arnips' splendid heir 
Coustrain'd to quit his ancient lordly scat, 
Aid hide his glories in a mean retreat ? | 
Why that drawn sword? and hence that dismal cry * 
Why pale distrection through rhe family? 
See my lord threaten, and my lady weep, 
Aud trembling servants from the tem pest creep. 
Why that gay son to distant regions sent? 
What fiends tha: daughter's desun'd match prevent? 
Why the wh. le house in sudden ruin laid? 
O nothing, but last night. my lady play'd, 
But wandeis not my satire from her theme? 
is this too owing to th love uf fame ? 
Though now your hearts on /ucre are bestow'd, 
was first a vain devotion to the mode ; 
Nor cease we bere, since tis a vice so strong; 
The torrent sweeps all womankiud along. 
This may be said, in honour of our times, 
That none now stand distinguisb'd by their crimes. 

If sin you must, take nature for your guide ; 
Love has some soft excuse to sooth your pride; 
Ye ir apostates from love's ancient pow'r ! 
Can nothing ravisb but a golden sd we r? 
Can cards alone your glowing fancy seize? 
Must Cup learn to punt, ere he can please? 
When you're enamour'd of a lift or cast, 
What can the preacher more, to make us chaste ? \ 
Why must strong youths unmarry'd pine away ? 
They find no woman disengag'd-———from play. 
Why pine the marry d — O severer fate! 
They find from play no disengag'd—estate. 
FLAV1A, at lovers false, untouch'd, and Hard, 
Turns pale, and trembles at a crue/ card. 

13 Nor 
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Nor Annra's bible can secure her age; 

Her threescore years are shuſfling with her page. 
While death stands by, bat till the game is done, 
To sweep that stake, in justice, long h's own ; 
Like old cards ting'd with sulphur, she takes fire; 
Or, like snuffs sunk in sockets, blazes higher. 

Ye gods! with nero delights inspire the fair; 

Or give us ons, and save us from despair. 

Sons, brothers, fathers, h :sb4nds, fradesmen, close 
In my complain“, and brand your sins in prose ; 
Yet I believe, as firmly as my creed, 

In spite of all our wisdom, you'll proceed: 

Our pride so great, our passion'is so strong, 
Advice to right confirms us in the wrong. 

I h-ar you cry, © This fellow's very odd.“ 
When you chastise, who would not kiss the rod? 
But I've a charm your anger shall controul. 

And turn your eyes with coldness on the vole. 
The charm begins! To vonder flood of light, 
That bursts o'er gloomy Britain, turn your sight: 

What guardian pow'r o'erwhelms your souls with awe ? 
Her deeds are precepts, her examphe lav; 
Midst empire's chiurms, how Canotiva's heart 
Glows with the love of vr!ue, and of art? 
Her favour is diffus'd to that degree, 
Excess of goodness! it has dawn'd on me: 
When in my paze, to balance numerous faults, 
Or godlike deeds were shown, or gen'rous thoughts, 
She smil'd, industr:0us to be pleas'd, nor knew 
From whom my pen the borrow'd lustre drew. 
* Thus the majestic mother of mankind, 
To her own charms most amiably blind, 
On the green margin innocently stood, 
And gaz'd indulgent on the chrystal flood; 
Survey d the stranger in the painted wave, 
And, smiling, prais'd the beauties which she gave. 
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SATIRE VII. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 


1 


Carmina tum melius, cum venerit IpsE, canemus. VI RC. 


N this last labour, this my closing strain, 
Smile, WALPOLE, or the Nine inspire in vain: 

To thee, tis due; that verse how justly thine, _ 
Where Bzxuxswick's glory crowns the whole design! 
That glory, which thy counsels make so brigh: ; 
That glory, which on thee reflects a light. 
Nlustrious commerce, and but rarely known! 
To give, and take, a lustre from the throne, 

Nor think that thou art foreign to my theme: 
The fountain is not foreign to the stream. 
How «il mankind will be surpris'd, to see 
This flood of Britizb folly charg'd on thee ! 
Say Britain ! whence this caprice of tay sons, 
Which through their various ranks with fury runs? 
The cause is plain, a cause which we must bless; 
For caprice is the daughter. of success, 
(A bad effi ct, but from a pleasing cause!) 
And give our rulers undesign'd applauss: 
Jelis how their conduct bids vue wealta increase, 
And lulis us in the downy lap of peace. 

While I survey the blessings ot our isle, 
Her arts triumphant in the royalsmile. 
Her public wounds bound up, her credit high, 
Her commerce spieadiug sails on evely sky, 
The pleasing scene recalls my theme agen, : 
And shows the madness of ambitious men, 
Who, fond of bloodshed, draw the murd'ring sword, 
And burn to give mankind a single lord. 

The tollies past are of a private kind; 
Their sphere is small; their mischief is confin'd : 
But daring men there are (Awake, my muse, 
And raise thy verse!) who bolder frenzy choose; 
Who stung by glory, rave, and bound away: 
The world their field, aud bumantind their prey. 
| The 
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The Grecian chief, th' enthusiast of his pride, 
With rage and terror stalking by his side, 
Raves round the globe: he soars into a god! 
Stand fast, Olympus! and sustain his nod. 

Tune pest divine in horrid grandeur reigns, 

And thrives on mankind's: miseries and pains. 
What s/aughter'd bosts ! What cities in a blaze! 
What wasted countries! and what crimson seas! 
With orphans' tears his impious bowl o%erflows, 
And cri-s of kingdoms lull him to repose. 

And cannot thrice ten hundred years unpraise 
The boist'rous boy, and blast his guilty bay s: 
Why want we then encomiums on the sform, 
Or famine, or volcano ? They peiform 
Thei: mighty deeds; they, hero-like, can slay, 
And spread their ample deserts in a day, 

() preat alliance! O divine renown! © + 
With dearth, and pestilence, to share the crown, 
When men extol a wild destroper's name, 
Earth's builder and prese rver they bÞsplLeme, 

One to destroy, is murder by the law; | 
And gibbits keep the lifted hand in awe : 

To murder thousands, takes a $pecious name, 
War's glorious art, aud gives immortal fame. 
When, after battle, I the field have seen 


Sal. VIE 


Spread o'er with ghastly shapes, which once were men; 


A nation crusli'd, a nation of the brave! 
A realm of death! and on this side the grave! 
Are there, said I, who from their sad survey, 
This human chaos carry smiles away? | 
How did my heart with indignation rise? 
How honest nature swell'd into my eyes! 
How was I shock'd to think the hero's trade 
Of such materials, fume and triumph made! 
How guilty these! Yet not less guilty they, 
Who reach false glory by a smoather way: 
Who wrap destruction up in gentle words, 


And bows, and smiles, more fatal than their swords: 


Who stifle nature, and subsist on art ; 
Who coin the face, and petrify the beart ; 
All real kindness for the show discard, 
As mat ble polish'd, and as marble hard; 
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Who do for gold what Christians do through Grace, 
„With open arms their enemies embrace; 
Who give a nod when broken hearts repine; 
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« The thinnest food on which a wretch can dine: 


Or, if_they serve you, serve you disinclin'd, 
And, in their height of kindness, are unkind, 
Such cou tiers were, and such again may be, 
WALPULE, when men forget to copy thee, 
Here crease, my Muse! the catalogue is writ ! 
Nor one more candidate for fame admit, 
Though disappointed thousands justly blame 
Thy partial pen, and boast an equal claim : 
Be this their comfort, fools, omitted here, 
May furnish laughter for another year. 
Then let Cr1spino, who was ne'er refus'd 
The justice yet of being well abus'd, 
With patience wait; and be content to reign 
The pink of puppies, in some future strain. 
Some future strain, in which the Muse shall tell 
How science dwindles, and how volumes swell. 
How commentators each dark passage shun, 
And hold their farthing candle to the sun, 
How tortur'd texts to speak our sense are made, 
And every vice is to the Scripture laid, 
How misers squeeze a young voluptuous peer; 
His sins to Lue1yzR not half so dear, 
How Versss is less qualify'd to steal 
With sword and pistel, than with wax and seal. 
Ho lawyer's fees to such excess ate run, 
That clients are redress'd till they're undone, 
[iow one man's anguish is another's sport; 
A:id ev'n, denials cost us dear at court. 
low man eternally false judgmen's makes, 
And all his juys and sorrows are mistakes. 
This swarm of themes that setties on my pen, 
Which I, like summer flies, shake off agen, 
Let others sing; to whoin my weak essay 
Ut Sounds a prelude, and points out their prey; 
Ihat duty done, I hasten to complete 
My own design; for Toxsox's at the gate. 
the love of Fame in its Mt survey'd, 
The Muse hes sung; be now the cause display'd, 


Since 
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Since so diffusive, and so wide its sway, 
What is this power, whom all mankind obey? 
Shot from above, bv heav'n's indulgence, came 
This generous ardour, this unconquer'd flame, 
To warm, to raise, to deify, mankind, 
Still burning brightest in the noblest mind. 
By laige-soul'd men, for thirst of fame renown'd, 
Wise laws were fram'd, and sacred arts were found; | 
Desire of praise first broke the patriot's rest; 
And made a bulwark cf the wurrior's breast; 
It bids Ax II in fields and senates shine. | 
What more can prove its origin divine ? 
But, oh! this passion planted in the soul, 
On eagle's wings to mount her to the pole, 
The flaming minister of virtue meant, 
Set up false gods, and wrong'd her high descent. 
AMBITICN, hence, exerts, a doubtful force, 
Of biots, and beauties, an alternate source; 
Hence Giro rails, that raven of the pit, 
Who thrives upon the carcases of wit; 
And in art-loving SCARBOROUGH is seen 
How kind a pattern PoLL10 might have been. 
Pursuit of fame with pedants fills our schools, 
And into coxcembs burnishes our fool: 
Pursvit of fame makes solid learning bright, 
And Nxwrow lifts above a mortal height; 
That key of nature, by whose wit she clears 
Her long, long seerets of five thousand years. 
Would you then fully comprehend the whole, 
Why, and in what degrees, pride sways ihe soul! 
(Fer though in all, not equally, she rezgns) 
Awake to knowledge, and attend my strains. 
Ye ductors! hear the doctrine I disclose, 
As true, as if 'twere writ in dnllest prose ; 
As if a letter'd dunce had said, ** Tis right, 
And imprimature usher'd it to light. 
AMB:T10N, in the truly noble mind, 
With sister-virtue is for ever join'd; 
As in fam'd Luckkcx, who, with equal dread, 
From gui/t, and sbame, by her last conduct, fled 
Her virtue long rebell'd iq firm disdain, 
And the sword pointed at her heait in vain; 
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But, when the slave was threaten'd to be laid 
Dead by her side, her Love of Fame obey'd. 

In meaner minds ambition works alone; 
But with such art puts virtue's aspect on, 
That nat more like in feature and in mien, 

* The God and mortal in the comic scene. 
False Julius, ambush'd in this fair disguise, 
Soon made the Roman liberties his prize. 

No mask in basest minds ambition wears, 
But in full light pricks up her ass's ears: 

All I have sung are instances of this, 
And prove my theme unfolded not amiss, 

Ye van! desist from your erroneous strife ; 
Be wise, and quit the false sublime of life; 
The true ambition there alone resides, 

Where justice vindicates, and wisdom guides; 
Where inward dignity joins outward state; 
Our purpose good as our achievement great; 
Where public blessing's public praise attend; 
Where glory is our motive, not our end, 


Would'st thou be fam'd? Have those high d-eds in view, 


Brave men would act, though scandal should ensue. 


Behold a Prince! whom to sweln thoughts irflame ; 


No pride of thorns, no fever after Fame : 
But when the welfare of mankind inspires, 


| And death in view to dear-bought glory tires, 


P:oud conquest then, then regal pomps delight; 
Then crowns, then ttiumphs, sparkles his sight; 
Tumult and noise are dear, which with them brig 
His people's blessing to their arde:it king: 

But, when those her ic motives cease, 

His swelling soul subsides to native peace; 

From tedivus grandeur's faded charms withdraivs, 
A sudden fue to splendour and applause; 

Greatly deferring his arrears of fame, 


Till men and angels jointly shout his name. 


O pride celestial! which can pride Gisdain ; 
O blest ambition! which can ue'er be vain. 
From one fam'd Alpine hill, which props the sky, 


In whose deep womb unfathom'd water lie, 


* AMPHYTRION-. 


Here 
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Here burst the Rhone and sounding Po ; there shine, 
In infant rills, the Danube and the Rhine : - 
From the rich store one fruitful urn supplies, 

Whole kingdoms smile, a thousand harvests rise. 

In Bxunswick ! such a source the Muse adores, 
Which public blessings through half Europe pours. 
When his heart burns with such a godlike aim, 
Angels and Groncx are rivals for the fame; 

Groncr, who in foes can soft affections raise, 
And charm envenom'd Satire into praise. 
Nor human rage alone his pow'r perceives, 
But the mad winds. and the tumultuous waves 7. 
Ev'n storms (death's fiercest ministers !) forbear, 
And in their own wild empire, learn to spare. 
Thus nature's self, supporting man's decree, 
Stvles Britain's sovereign, sovereign of the sea. | 

While sea and air, great Bruxswick ! Shook our State, 
And sported with the king's and kingdom's fate, 
Pepriv'd of what she lov'd, and press'd by fear, 

Of evcr losing what she held most dear, 

How did BarTaxx1a, like Achill Ls, weep, 

And tell her sorrows to the kindred deep ? 

Hang o'er th floods, and, in devotion warm, 

Strive, ſor Thee, with the surge, and fight the storm ? 

What felt thy WALeoLE, pilot of the realm? 

Our PaLixunLCs |} slept not at the helm; 

His eve ne'er clos'd; long since inur'd to wake, 

And not out- watch every storm for BRUxswIck's sake: 
By thwarting passions toss'd, by cares opress'd, 

He found the tempest pictur'd in his breast: 

But now, what joys that gloom of heart dispel, 

No pow'rs of language but his own, can tell ; 

Ilis own, which nature and the graces form, 

At will, to raise, or hush, the civil storm. 


* The king in danger by fea. 
+ Hom. L. lib. I. 


Ecce Deus ramum Leteæo rore madentem, &c. Vin. lib, V. 
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——Gires applause to B——e, or to me. 

Blackmore (Sir Richard.) © © 

— Churchmen script ures for the classits, quit ; © 
Polite apostates from God's grace, to wit. 
N. B. Virgil, Horace, Teience, Catullus, Tibullus, Pro- 

pertius, Manilius, Lucretius, Eonginus, Ciceronts, o- 

pera, Cæsaris comment. Homer, Sc. were published 

by Bishop Hare, Dr Bently, Dr Davis, Dr Clarke, Dr 

Pearce, Sc. . 

Sei's humour, | © Steele (Sir R'chard.) 
P——y's eloquence, Pulteney (William, Esq.) 
If at bis title 1 — bad dropt bis quill, &c. 

Dr Trapp, when professor of poetry in the univer- 
sity of Oxtord, wrote Prae/eeticnes Poetica, Poetical Lec- 
tures, which were deservedly esteemed ; but upon his 
blank-xerse version of Virgil, volume the first, Doctor 
— of St. John's College, Oxen, sent the following 

istich: 

Read the commandments, Trafp translate no furthers 

For there 'tis written, Thou shaſt do no murder. 

A. is depos'd, and B. with pomp restor d. 

This alludes to Mr Theobald's publication of a book, 
intituled, Shakespeare Restor'd in oppositiou tu Mr 
Pope's Edition of that author, | 

Cos be /l out-do. Chandos (Duke of.) 

—B—l—ton, thy taste is not so true. 

Burlington (Earl of ) 

| Not Fet—n's elf more Parian charms has known, 
Nor is good P—b—ke more in love with stone. 
Sir Andrew Fountzin, and the late Earl of Pembroke, 


both great admiteis of antique statues. 
Vol. III. K Put 


. 
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Pul off at night with Lady Bs hair. 

The venerable gray-headed Countess of Bristol. 
| Fewer grave lords to S pe discreetly bend. 
Mr Screope a great money-lender. 


SATIRE II. 


| Paul Diack, who gave name to a tulip, was an honest, top- 
ing, old citizen of London, and à great stock jobber. 

1 -= turn d upbolsterer, &c. 

Tonson (Jacob) fitted up many libraries of gilt books 
for South-se: coxcumbs, 1720. 

Leaves to © Orrery (Charles Earl of.) 
D Dorset {Earl of.) the poet's patron. 
A Miss D ——— tottering. Miss Duncomb. 
\ } ——=the Stagyrite. Aristotle, 
 \ Hence, D —, that openness of heart, Doddington. 
S pe in wit, in breeding D —{—ne. 

| Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield. Deloraine (Lord.) 


SATIRE III. 


| 
i 


n—-H-——»'s eyes unmercifully keen. Lady Hervey. 
Well, H r, dost thou thy master serve. 
Heidegger, director of the masquerades, 


SATIRE IV. 


While C mourns, &c. 
Anthony Collins, Esq. founder of the sect of Free- 
thinkers, | 
C——, who makes so merry with the Creed, 
The same A. Collins. 
Arb t is a fool, and F. a sage. 
S——ey will fright you, E——engage, 
Dr Arbuthnot, Daniel de Foe, Sir Charles Sedley. 
S is the worst of friends, Sussex. 
O——y is air. Duches of Queensberry. 
S the foremost toyman of his time. | 
Sloan (Sir Hans,) alluding to his Museum. 
Unhappy 7—9. ; Lady Jersey. 
Be sbines in council, Mt in the fight ; 


— 
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P—l—'s magnificent, but . cult Write, 

Boyle (Charles) Lal of Orrery. Mordaunt (Charles) 
Karl of Pcterboruugh. Pelham, Duke cf Neu castle. 
John Dennis, 

Will H-—— t pardon, if I dare commend ; 

. with zeal, a falron, and a friend? 

e true wit is tedious to restore; 

And D t smi'es if Pbælus smil'd before. 

P—— ke in years, the long-liv'd arts admires, 

ud Henrietta lite a muse insþ1res. | 

Harcuurt (Lo1d Chancellor.) Argyll (Duke of.) Dor- 
«et (Deke of.) Thomas Pembroke (late Earl of.) 
Lady Hemictia Cavendish Holies Harley. 
Character of Augustus, in the conclusion, applied to his 
late Majesty (George I.) 


SATIRE V. 


Foul ert has the forming of the fair. 
Major Foubeit, a 11d g- aunster. 


L Hons, Sir Hans Sloan, M. D. 
IVſair {biteS6pacr is Raw ey e 0 
Lacy L . Dectinucd wi Dysart. 
SATIRE VI. 
Zinck, ths greatest master in miniature, and enamel paint- 
ing, in Europe. 
I y the first wit. Lord Hervey. 
Cruel Rd. Duke of Richmond, 
G——, Lady Betty Germain. 
Hm, PB —, Hervey, Peaice, Bluunt. 
(Ladies.) 
— . Collins (Anthonx, Esq.) 


1 HE, Archbishop Tillotson's and Dr Burnet's dcctrine 


of the non- eternity of hell turments, 
* —þp. Mis Kemp, keeper of an assembly. 
Carolina's heart, &c. 
Acknowledgement of the late Queen's favcurs to the au- 
thor. 
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* The late Nr Rowley, an emiment. mathematical inflrument ma. 


Ler wi.Ger St. Dunau' (urch in Electl{reet.. 


A, VINDICATION OF PROVIDENCE. 


OR, 


A TRUE ESTIMATE OF HUMAN LIFE, 


«i WHICH THE PASSIONS ARE CONSIDERED IN A NEW LIGUT, 


—— 
„* 6 11 
8 — 

—— 


TO THE QUEEN. 


Mapan, 


J F the following diſcourſe ws as hippy in its execution, 
as it is important in its deſign, it will not be, (give me 
leave to ſay ) altogether unworthy of a royal patronage. 
The d:fagn ts of great conſequence, and 1 think neu; 
it it to remove a prevatiling and inveterate miſtake, which 
fir 5-4 ſprang, ond now thrives, in a ſoil too indulgent to 
t and a ſoil too difficultly ſubdued ; the pride, and ill 
— and melancholy, and vice of mankind. I mean, 
Madam, that falſe opinion, that election on Provence, 
* That this world is, in its own nature, that is, by God's 
appointment, a world of ſorrow, a ſcene of mpfery, a 


« vale of tears 5 and that to be in it is to be wretched 


* unavoidably.” ereus this treat:ſe ſhall endeavour 
to make it manifeſt, that Providence is not only gracious 
in the compoſition, ſtudions of the. accommodation, pre- 
dentive of the accidents, correctie of the miſlahes, and 
liberal to the wants, but laviſh alſa to the luxuries of 
man ; and that God does not only permit but enable us, 
and not _ enable, but enjoin us to be happy 5 happy 
to a much greater degree than we are, that is, than we 
chooſe to le. 


Nor is that error Im, an errar of the vulgar, 
untearned 


good, have fatally contributed their ſacred authority 


towards the propagation and eſtabliſhment of it; either 


through inadvertency, or the reſentment of preſent pum, 
or an indiſcreet though well iutended zeal in the recc m- 
mendation of a better world, 

Moft of them have, as it were eaſually, let fall from 
therr pens, which purſued ſome other principal point, too 
fevere and unguarded intimations to the diſcredit of our 
preſent ſlate ; many have made an invectiue on this life, 
a gener al drift that mingled itſelf in all their diſcourſes 
and converſations ;. and ſome have made it their par- 
ticular theme, and avowedly, deter iuately, and ſtrictly, 
drove at this very point, without adjoining the true 
hes, the proper cures, the right uſes, and ſalutary 
effets of our mitfortunes and pains ; and thus have left 
grounds for future argument againſt the goodneſs, 
and thrown a preſent cloud over the glory of the great 
Diſpaſer of events, the King of time and of eternity. 

Let, Madam, one of his moſt ſhining repreſentatives 
on earth patroniſe and vindicate a vindication of his pro. 
vidlence; let one of the principal ornaments of human« 
life indulge a true eflimate of it ; let ber graciouſly de- 
fend a refutation of au error which flows from a decay 
of that faith, of which our dread ſovereign is the great de- 
Sender, and which leads to a corruption of that morality 
ef which her awn correct conduct is the diſtinguiſhed 
glory. Let that Qucen, who. ts nearly concerned in the- 
Jad occaſion that turned my thoughts on this. ſubject, 
take it into her protection; ber protection will recom- 
mend it to the world, and her example will ſupply the de- 

fefts of this. compoſition on it. 

And, Madam, as your example will aſſiſt me, ſo that 
good Providence, whoſe ways I preſume to afſirt, grant 
that your fortune may too! That your moſe ſacred: 
Majeſty, from this joyful and unclouded morning of 
your reign, may ſhine forth a. long and illuſtrious day,, 
as. en, unanſw-rable inſtance of temporal happineſs, and 
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an unqueſtionable ber of eternal, ts the conſtant and ſer. 


vent prayer of, 


M A 7 A N 7 | ; 
Your Majeſty's moſt obedient, 
And moſt dutiful ſubjed, 
| E. YOUNG. 


THE PREFACE. 


1 KNOW not well why, but the faffions are a favour- 
ite ſubjeft with mankind. The reaſon may poſſibly be, 
becauſe men are much concerned with them, both as to 
themſelves and others ; and where we have a felf-con- 
cern we have an attention; or, becauſe they are ſuch 
power ſul and univerſal ſprings, that almoſt all the plea- 
fares, pains, defigns, and actions of life, are owing to 
them ; and therefore it is our intereſt ta know them 
well; or, beeauſe every man carrying them in his own 
breaſt, he thinks he knows them we.l already, and 1s 
therefore an able judge of ſuch compoſitions ; and thus 
bis pride has a fondneſs for them ; or, becauſe the paſ- 
ont, like the boy at the foun'ain, fall in love with their 
own repreſentation ; or, becauſe, many are all paſfion ; 
and if men confider a treatiſe on the paſſions as a biſto- 
ry of themſelves, it is no wonder they read it with plea- 
fare ; or, becauſe what a moſt celebrated antient writ 
on this ſubje& is loſt to the great regret of the learned 
and polite wartd, which is ſtudiaus of ſo ne reparation of 
that Inſs ; and the more fo, becauſe what other ancients 
have left on that head, 1s 1mper fe, and ſhort. 

Being ſenfeble how difficult it is to gain attention for 
works of Divinity, I have inſiſted more on the paſſions 
than any other head of the following diſcourſe ; in 
hapes of a more welcome reception prepared for it, RA 
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that gener al taſte or diſpoſition of heart, which I have 
mentioned. 1 have marked the diſtinctions ond f eculite 
rities of the paſſions with ſome care. 

A French author has treated of them with {uch accu- 
racy and afplanſe, that it conciliated to him the parlicu—- 
lar favour of a celebrated Queen, who wept for the death 
of the author of that piece, though ſhe had never ſcen the 
man. 

But he had a wrong bias on bim th ough the whole, 
to lhe prejudice of it ; nor could 1 reap any advantage 
fi om him, befides that of having ſuch an example of in- 
duſtry and diſcernment ; of which what uſe I have made, 
1 dv not hope, but fear the reader will too ecfily per: erve, 

That auther indeed diſplays the paſſions al large, and 

urſues them into all their ſeveral branches ; whereas, I 
could find roem for the primary or radical paſjions only 
at preſent ; but they may one day ſhoot, under ber Ma- 
Jeſty's benign influence (who like the Queen above 2 
toned, is the greateſt encourager of arts,) and give that 

one tree of human knowledge its entire growth, | 
But as imperfe& as the diſcourſe now 1s (of which I 
am very ſenfible,) I perſuade myſelf the reader will 
nd an uncommon varzty in it; and that the obſerva. 
lions, which are by no means drawn from books, but the 


life, are fo far juſt, that «ny one who 1:5 at the pains of 


looking on them, may poffibly find truths which bis own 
experience can atteſt ; and thus be a witneſs», as well as a 
Judge of what is here uri len; He may find ſame tra. 
ces, ſome features of bis cun condition: as the Trojan 
met his 6wn pifture on a foreign ſhore. I wiſh, (a rare 
with in a writer ! ) that I cculd be refuted in what is here 
advanced; for ſome of the truths are very melancholy, 
1 bope the great length will be excuſed, ſince the natura 
of the ſubect might eaſily have betrayed me into a much 
greater tranſgreffion againſt the common limits of this bind 
of writing. 
1f this picce, in any loteral le degree, anſucr its titles, 
a peruſal will not be thrown away upon it, For 1 look 
| Oh 
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on it as one of ihe defiderata in literature, and that of the 
neareſt and moſt general concern to man. 
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A TRUE ESTIMATE OF HUMAN LIFE. 


CoLLos, iii. 2. 


Set your afections on things above, and not on things on the earth. 


E by no means queſtion, but that the birth, and 
life, and death, and refurrect ion of our Lord, were 
acts of infinite merit, merit tufficient to ſatisfy God's 
Juſtice, and bring finners to the terms of reconcilement 
„and ſalvation; but we mnft not imagine, that they 
wrought any change or confuſion. on the nature of 
things. God is as pure as ever, and iniquity is as 
much his averſion; though he can be reconciled to ſin- 
ners, he cannot be reconciled to fin ; and though the 
finner may be faved, he cannot be ſaved unleſs he firſt 
be changed; for heaven has no more admittance for 
corruption, than it had before. And therefore the 
unchangeable holineſs of God requires, that, not- 
withſtanding all our Lord has done to fave us, we 
ſhould “ ſtill work out our own falvation,” by a con- 
formity to his example, as well as à dependence on his. 
merit; nor moſt impiouſly make his merit an encou- 

14 ragement of fin. . 

* For this reaſon the Chriſtian is called on to be born, 
to live, to die, and to rife again, in a moral ſenſe; for 
in the natural, all theſe acts are acts of neceſſity. Theſe 
expreſſions import ſo many feveral ſtages in the Chri- 
ſtian courſe. 

By nature we are born of fleſh and blood, which gives 
us a conſtitution, fond of what is preſent, and careleſs. 


of what is future: and therefore, to ſecure the future, 
| we- 
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we are told that the Spirit of God is a new principle 
of life, which when received into the ſoul, will impreſs 
on it new thoughts, new aims, and new defires ; and 
to receive this principle, and theſe impreſſions, is the 
Chriſtian birth, 

By nature we live a life of ſenſe and felf-will, which 
is deſt ructive of our eternal intereſt ; and therefore we 
are enjoined to take the will of Chriſt for our rule, and 
his practice for our example; and this is the Chriſtian 
life. 

By nature we die through a ſeparation of ſoul and 
body; but this ſeparation makes it well wich none 
with whom it was not well before; and therefore we 
are enjoined to die to fin; and this is the Chriſtian 
death, | 

By nature (for by God's appointment in nature) we 
are to riſe again, whether we will or no; but nothing 
that is of pure force can produce an effect to any one's 
ſpiritual advantage ; and therefore are we to riſe by 
choice; that is,“ by ſetting our affections on things 
above ;” and this is the Chriſtian reſurrection; the 
perfection of the Chriſtian ſtate, and that which the text 
particularly calls for. | 

I ſhall begin with explaining the words. The firſt 
word in the original text contains the whole act of our 
duty; we tranſlate it © ſet your affections:“ but more 
is implied in it. We cannot love any thing, without 
Judging of its worth; nor can we judge of the worth 
of any thing, without taking it into our thoughts ; and 
the word ſigniſies each of theſe acts, to the, to 
Judge Þ, to love f. Thus the whole fignification of the 
word not only teaches us the whole act of our duty, but 
likewiſe the method neceſſary for the practice of it; 
think, judge, and then love. 

The next words, “ are things above;“ ſhowing the 
object of our duty. Now things above, in the ſtyle of 
Seripture, ſignify the things of grace, and the things 
of glory. The things of grace are holincls, juſtice, 

tem- 
* Rom, xii, + Rom. xiv, | In the tex: 
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temperance, charity, and all other Chriſtian virtues 
Prov. xv. 24. The way of life is above to the wiſe, that 
* he may depart from hell beneath :” that is, every 
wiſe man will be religions; for this is the way above, 
that upper, exalted way leads to life ; but fin is the low 
and ignominious way; ſo low that there is nothing 
beneath it but hell, to which it leads. 

Secondly, By things above, are meant the things cf 
glory; as the beatific viſion of God, the prefence of 
Chriſt, the converſation of angels, the fellowſhip of 
ſaints; bodies glorified, ſouls enobled, facultics en. 
larged, and entertained with tranſporting objects, and 
repleniſhed with unmixed joys ! All theſe things are 
meant by things above; and one would imagine, that 
an injunction could not be en" 4 to © ſet our af- 
fections on things“ like theſe. 


And yet it is ungrateful to moſt of us; and that for 


this reaſon, becauſe there are things on the earth 12 
things contrary in their nature, and inconſiſtent j 


their choice, with the things now mentioned; plenfurt 


things, and ſuch whoſe pleaſur.s are profert, and pul- 
pable, and always at hand; plcafurcs of appetite and 
ſenſe, thoſe winning maſters under whoſe dominion we 
ſpend the firſt of our years for want of reaſon ; and 
(too often) the reſt, in ſpite of it ; pleaſures, that 


through their number and opportunity, and prepoſſeſ- 


ſion and cuſtom, get ſuch a fatal aſcendant that unleſs 
we are always on our guard againſt them, our love 


of things above will either never ſpring, or (what is all 


one) never come to maturity. And this 1s the reaſon 
of that caution ſuperadded in the laſt words of the text, 
not on things of the earth.” 

Having thus explained the words, I proceed to ſhow 
the particular method of practiſing the duty contained 
in them: which conſiſts (as I have already intimated) 
in thoſe three acts; firit, thinking of; ſecondly, jud- 
ging; thirdly, loving the things above. 

To think of them is the beginning of our duty. No- 


thing can act on the ſoul but by the mediation ot 


thong ant 
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thonght ; That which we think not of, moves us no 
more than that which is not: and therefore 1t 1s not 
ſo much the beauty, or excellency, or gratefulneſs, or 
fitneſs of an object, as thought that makes us love. 
The object brings in the matter, but thought gives the 
form to the paſſion ; and if we think not of a thing it is 
impoſſible we ſhould love it, be it never ſo lovely. 

If, therefore, we would work ourſelves to a pꝛoper 
zeal for things above, it is neceſſary that we ſhould al- 


low ourſelves ſtated ſeaſons of thinking on them; we 


muſt call them into our mind, and make them the mat- 
ter of our ſerious contemplation; and then the moſt 
deſirable things will certainly move in us a ſuitable 
deſire. 

Nor is it ſtrange that thought ſhould be neceſſary to 
give us an affection for things ſpiritual and remote, 
when it is neceſſary to give us a perception of things 
ſenſible and at hand. The eye may be open on an 
object which it does not ſee, and the ear ſtruck with 


ſounds. which it does not hear, if thought is intenſely. 


engaged another way. But ſmall attention, indeed, is 
neceſſary to give things ſenſible and preſent their full 
force on us; and this is the reaſon of that advar- 
tage which earthly things have on our choice above 
heavenly : they are immediate, their preſence is their 


power. But religious thought, and that only, can rob 
them of this fatal advantage; which is a ſtrong ar gu- 


ment for the practice of this duty; thought can make 


abſent things preſent; take away the diſtance between 


earth and heaven; and make an eternal good, though fu- 
ture, a better entertainment, and fuller ſatisfaction to the 
mind, than all the pleaſures of ſin, though at hand. 

I confeſs, indeed, ſince heaven forces itſelf on our 
thoughts from a thouſand occaſions, whether we will 
or no, that many think of heaven, and yet do not de- 
lire it ſo much as they ought; but this I affirm, that 
every man defires it in proportion to his thinking; 
for no man but wiſhes for heaven, while heaven is on 
his mind; and if every tranſient glance of thought can 

procure 
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procure a wiſh, it is a good argument, that a fixed and 
frequent contemplation would produce no leſs than an 
effectual will. If, therefore, we affect not heaven e- 
nough, it is becauſe we contemplate it too little. 
Indeed there is one ftrange conſideration which of- 

fers itſelf on this ſubje&; Since our common notion 
of things above repreſents them as infinitely preferable 
to all other, how is it poſſible that they ſhould not ever 
engage our thoughts? how is it poſſible, that mankind, 
which abhors nothing ſo much as pain, ſhould not be 
for ever meditating on that place, which we confeſs to 
be the ſeat of perfe& exemption from it? how 1s it 
poſſible, that mankind, which toils out a weary life in 
eager purſuits of every appearance of good, ſhould for- 

t that which we confeſs the ſupreme? for it is too 
manifeſt, that as the thoughts of heaven, and heavenly 
things, enter moſt rarely into our minds, ſo they hang 
the moſt looſely there, and are ſooneſt diſlodged from 
their {lender hold on us. Every new object, though 
never ſo trifling, foreign, or abſurd, is ſufficient to di- 
vert us from the importance of them. hy 

The Holy Scripture is frequent in aſſerting that the 
devil is actually and perpetually converſant among us; 
his end and buſineſs being to ſeduce, deceive and de- 
ſtroy. Nor can there be a greater human demonftra- 
tion of this truth, than this inſtance of our thoughts 
with regard to the contemplation of eternal happineſs; 
wherein their ſlackneſs, avocations, ſtartings, wander- 
ings, and interruptions, are ſo unaccountable, ſo con- 
trary to their nature and manner of attention, when 
applied to worldly objects, that they cannot ſeem to re- 
ceive their conduct from any principle, either volun- 
tary or mechanical, that is purely within ourſelves, 
but from the extrinſic influence and injection of that e- 
And accordingly we find him charged, 
Matt. xiii. 19. with this very fact of ſnatching away 
good thoughts from the heart of man. 

And, indeed, if men but grant that there is ſuch a 


power, and that he can tempt us (which if we deny = 
mu 
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muſt ceaſe to be Chriſtians, ) the other follows of it- 
ſelf ; for the region of the foul, in which the devil 
forges his wiles to deceive us, is the imagination ; 
and his manner of working is by forming images, or 
excicing motions there, which become the immediate 
matter of our thought; and his time of working is 
then particularly when he perceives our minds are 
religiouſly diſpoſed, for then he is moſt afraid of loſing 
his hold on. us. And thence cames to paſs (what I 
fear all of us have perceived,) that at the ſeaſon of de- 
votion, 2 langour and inattention often comes over us, 
which we feel neither before or after; for then e- 
ſpecially he attempts our imagination, and throngs it 
with foreign matter. As therefore my text requires 
the „ ſetting our thoughts on things above,” in order 
to create ſach a reliſh, and kindle ſuch a defire as 1s 
due to them: ſo, in order to ſetting our thoughts ou 
them it 1s neceſſary to ſuperadd this rule, That in the 
ſeaſon aſſigned for ſuch contemplation, we ſhould aiways 
guard our thoughts with that petition in the Lord's 
prayer, Deliver us from evil,” that evil one, (as it 
may be rendered) who is ever hovering round us, to 
inatch away good thoughts from our hearts. 

But a perſuaſive to ſerious contemplation (and no- 
thing leſs than ſerious contemplation is ſufficient) muſt 
ſeem ſtrange to ſo gay an age, which has — 
itſelf by nothing more than by carrying diverſions to 
their greateſt and moſt expenſive height; diverſions, 
which are the reverſe of ſerious thought; as age which 
particularly may be ſaid, with Sempronia, * Psallere 
et ſaltare elegantius quam neceſſe eſt probe. Pecu- 
* niz a1 famæ minus parceret haud facile diſcerneres.“ 
I cannot therefore but repeat what cannot I think, fail 
of ſome effect on all that hear it attentively. 

„Ah! my friends ! while we laugh, all things are 
* ſerious round about us; God is ſerious, who exer- 
* ciſeth patience towards us; Chriſt is ſerious who 
© ſhed his blood for us; the Holy Ghoſt is ſerious, who 

Vol. III. L « ſtriveth 


* Salluſt. 
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« ſtriveth againſt the obſtinacy of our hearts; the Ho- 
ly Scriptures bring to our ears the moſt ſerious things 
in the world; the holy ſacraments repreſent the 
© moſt ſerious and awful matters; the whole creation 
* 15 ſerious in ſerving God, and us; and all that are 
in heaven or hell are ſerious; how then can we be 
de gay? To give theſe excellent words their full 
force, it ſhould be known, that they come not from the 
prieſthood, but the court; and from a courtier as emi- 
nent. as England ever boaſted. 

I ſhall now proceed to my ſecond head judging of 
the things above; which is the ſecond act of our duty. 
As judging of them, without thinking, which ſome do (or 
our converſations and preſſes would not be ſo guilty 
as they are) is prepoſterous; ſo thinking of them, 
without judging, is incompetent and ſhort. We muſt 
therefore judge likewiſe of the things above; that is, 
we mult think of them comparatively, weigh them a- 
gainſt all other things that may poſſibly ſtand in com- 
petition with them; and ſo on a rational and mature 
deliberation, give them that preference which they ſo 
well deſerve. 

Now this ſecond act of the ſoul is neceſſary for the 
fixing our affections, for this reaſon; becauſe the 
ſimple act of thinking indifferently raiſes our love 
to every thing that 1s pleaſurable; but when judg- 
ment comes. to examine and diſcern between thoſe 
pleaſureable things, it will find that ſome of them mult 
be forgone and rejected of neceſſity, becauſe they are 
inconſiſtent and deſtructive of each other. And this, 
in a particular manner, is the caſe between things a- 
bove, and things upon the earth ; both of them offer 
pleaſures, and ſuch pleaſures as muſt ncceſſarily en- 

age our affections on our firſt contemplation of them; 
but thoſe two kinds of pleaſures are inconſiſtent; fo 
contrary to each other, both in their nature and their 
means, that it is impoſſible for one ſoul to purſue 


both; ſuch therefore, as entertain a diſtracted inclina- 
tion 
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tion for both of them, are called in Scripture, men cf 
two ſouls. | | N 

Since, then, it is neceſſary to chooſe one, in order to 
enjoy either, let our judgment exaniine theſe two com- 
petitors for our affections, things above, and things u- 
on the earth, and ſee which of them is moſt likely to 
bring in the fulleſt ſatis faction to our ſouls. 

Firſt, let us put this word in the balance; and to 
avoid confuſion in ſo wide a ſubject, let us ſeparately 
conſider the different orders, ages, aims, relations, con- 
ſtitutions, tempers, and paſſions of men ; and fee this 
variety united in uneaſineſs and complaint. 

Firſt, As to their orders. The peaſant* complains 
aloud ; the courtier in ſecret repines; in want, what 
diſtreſs? in affluence, what ſatiety ? The great are un- 
der as much difficulty to expend with pleaſure, as the 
mean to labour with ſucceſs. In retirement, what o- 


ſeitancy, what heavineſs? In the world, what conflict, 


what fatigue? The ignorant, through ill- grounded 
hope, are diſappointed: the knowing, through know- 
ledge deſpond. Ignorance occaſions miſtake, miſtake 
£11[appointment, and diſappointment is miſery ; know- 
ledge on the other hand, gives true judgment ; and true 
judgment of things below, gives a demonſtration of 
their inſufficiency to our peace. Good fortune makes 
the will undiſciplined and diflolute, the imagination 
vain, the paſſions ſtrong, and the underſtanding weak ; 
a miſerable ſtate ! Affliction is the beſt ſchool of wiſ- 
dom ; no volumes are an equivalent for the neceſſity 
of reflection that Izys us under: but then it muſt be 
conteſſed we pay dear for its inſt ruction: and ſince the 
end of wiſdom is to lead us to pleafure, what ſignifies 
that wiſdom which is accompanied with pain. 

Ihe marriage ſtate only may be the moſt happy, but 
13 the moſt dangerous; as fruitful of calamities, as it 
is of relations; whoſe capacity of being our greateſt 
pleaſures, is likewiſe their capacity of being our great- 
eit pains, And if we conſult experience more than 


r<aſoa in this point, we have grounds to ſes the wor ſt. 
L .2 N oc 
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Nor is reaſon entirely on the other fide, for if there 


are more vices than virtues, more unfortunate than 


fortunate accidents in life, the balance, in this ſtate, 
will probably turn againſt us; the good in it we 
look on as our due, and therefore receive it coldly, 
and without a proper emotion of heart; the bad is un- 
expected, and therefore keen the reſentment of it; the 
haft is ſharp; the ſurpriſe dips it in poiſon, and dou- 
bles our anguiſh, Both parties look on all that the other 
can do them, as an abſolute debt; this notion leaves 
both a much leſs power to oblige, than to diſguft ; and 
conſequently makes diſquiets almoſt unavoidable. 

The ſtate of celibacy, unleſs it can work out an ar- 
tificial happineſs from the abſence of evils (which re- 
quires a peculiar ſtrength of mind,) as a deſert, melan- 
choly and diſconſolate ſtate; at the maturity of life, 
tender affections awake in the heart, which demand 
their proper objects, and pine for the want of them. 
lu this ſtate of celibacy, they muſt either be extin- 
guiſhed, or continued without gratification ; the firſt 
is a great violence of nature; the ſecond her laſting 
pain, and a pain of that kind, which furniſhed the Pla- 
toniſts with their principal idea of hell. Our paternal 
affections muſt be drawn off, like a mother's milk, or 
they will corrupt and turn to a diſeaſe. 

Huſband and father are the titles of honour which 
nature diſpenſes, and endows them with greater plea- 
{ure than any titles which fortutie can confer. They 
that reſiſt the impulſes of nature, are reſiſted by her in 
their new ſchemes of enjoyment, and nature 1s a pow- 
erful adverſary. He that has children multiples him- 
ſelf, and gives happineſs many channels by which to 
flow in upon him; letting the heart ſtream out in ten- 
derneſs on its proper objects, as it is the greateſt duty, 
ſo it is the greateſt bleſſing of life; to have no one to 
whom we moſt heartily wiſh well, and for whom we 
are warmly concerned, is a deplorable ſtate. It may 


may be ſaid, wiſdom will provide us with ſuch objects 
in 


it 
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in every condition ; it may ; but it would coſt us lefs 
ains if we ſuffered nature to eaſe her of that trouble. 

Perſons of birth, riches, power, and talents, thoſe 
ſhining and envied characters, have all their peculiar e- 
vil, the growth of their reſpective ſtates. 

1ſt, Perſons of birth ; theſe have their eye on their 
anc- ſtors, and would have their glory ſubſiſt on the 
merit of the dead. This the world will not agree to; 
but thinks that an argument for attainments of their 
own, which the great by birth look on as their exemp- 
tion from the labour of them ; thus are they pained 
where they expect homage, to find reproach. They 
contemn thoſe of mean extraction; and, by that con- 
tempt, as it were, exact their hate; and generally have 
what they exact, with the bad conſequences of it. Ar- 
dently they defire honours, becauſe it is natural to 
men to defire an accumulation of that good, of which 
already they enjoy a ſhare ; hence a diſappointment in 
this purſuit is more ſtinging to them, than others, 
Who is truly more noble for his high birth? He that 


defpiſes it; he that deſpiſes it as a poſſeſſion, but va- 


lues it as an enticement to virtue. Their appellations 
are their inſtructors; they ate ſtylei noble on a pre- 
ſumption that they retain the virtue, their blood is 
ſtyled generous on a preſumption that they retain the 
high nature of their anceſtors ; their riches are not 
ſufficient. | 

2dly, Men of riches. Theſe men, which is natu— 
ral, are ſo high in opinion of what they largely poſſeſs, 
that they think to have riches is to have every thing; 
that they think them the price for, and title to, all the 
the world can give, or man enjoy. Hence high ex- 
pectations, and high reſentments, and every evil is ag- 
grandized by theſe. Every wrong accident is a cala- 
mity ; and not only a calamity, but an injury too; 
for have not they a title to better things ? Others when 
they are ſick, are ſorry ; but theſe are angry alſo, and 


look on a gout, or a fever, as au object of reſentment : 
| L 3 which 
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which is {till the ſtranger, becauſe, for the moſt part, 
they invite them to their habitations. 
_ 3dly, Men of power. They that have it in their 
power to make the fortune and reputation of others, 
may have, and often have, as many enemies as thoſe 
whoſe fortune and reputation they do not make. For 
men are ſo fond of themſelves, as to think that all o- 
thers can do, they ſhould do for them. This 1s unjuſt, 
but this is true. And hence it is, that all the uneaſy 
inſtead of venting their paſſion by ſtriking the air, as 
it is natural for the peeviſh in their guſts of rage to do 
vent it often on men in power by ſhooting their arrows 
at them, even bitter words ; becauſe men are apt to 
think they contract an importance, from the impor- 
tance of thoſe they injure. Whereas it is rare, that 
men in power give juſt offence to ſuch as theſe; 
if they injure, they ſtoop not to theſe, they level at the 
great: for that gives their dignity the higheſt ſatis- 
faction. Ihe great often juſtly are, the mean often 
unjuitly will be their enemies, Where then are their 
friends? They muſt be few; and thoſe few are more 
likely to be ſecret enemies to them, than to any other 
with whom they paſs for friends; becauſe, firſt, men 
of power create the greateſt envy, which is our ſtrong⸗ 
eſt paſſion; ſecondly, Their ruin would afford the lar- 
geſt plunder; and our own emolument is our chiefeſt 
aim. 

4thly, Men of talents. If they exert them, it will 
coſt them much pain, and they may probably fail of 
ſucceſs, through malice of accident, or indifcretion of 
choice. Or, if they ſucceed in their labour, their la- 
bour may not ſucceed in its reputation; or If it does, 
it is oaly ſetting themſelves a hard taſk for the future ; 
for it is double ſhame to fall beneath themſelves. 
Fame is generally theſe men's aim; and to fail of our 
aim, be it ever ſo idle, is infelicity. An author at his 
lamp tells himſelf in triumph, New the toil 1s almoſt 
over, the purchaſe at hand; he is within a month of 


immortality, But on the publication, he finds the pay- 
| ment 
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ment deferred, deferred to the day of his death ; too 


late a payment of that which he cannot transfer to his 


heir. There is no ſtronger infatuation than this de- 
fire of chimerical immortality. It is very ſtrange ; 
but the ſecret of it is this; God implanted in the ſoul a 
violent defire of approbation, in order to ſtimulate 
man into an attainment of his own approbation, which 
is the moſt valuable; as he implanted in the ſoul 


ſtrong hope, and fear, and love, that he himſelf might be 


the object of them, as my text direQs ; but as theſe af- 
fections, when they ſtop ſhort on temporals, become 
pains ; ſo this violent defire of approbation, when it 
ſtops ſhort at men, becomes, though moſt admirably 
wile in God's defign, that ridiculous and ſeemingly un- 
accountable folly of which I ſpeak ; and the wiſeſt of 
men, not attending to this have ſometimes ſtarted in 
ſurpriſe and ſhame, on diſcovering that ſome of their 
nobleſt deſigns had their riſe and termination in that 
moſt deſpicable point, the opinion of men, Thus you 
ſee, that the thirſt of approbation, when miſapplied, 
becomes a folly, and incurs a ſhame which it would 
moſt avoid, And this is the ſtate of the greateſt gifts 
that Omnipotence can beſtow, when turned on impro- 
per ends. This, therefore, which might ſeem d1- 
greſſive is not ſo; it tends to demonſtrate miſeries of 
this life: ſinee it hence appears, that we have reaſon to 
ſtand in dread of the very excellencies of our nature, 


as well as the imperfections of it. 


Secondly, Conſider the different ages. Young men de- 


fire paſſionately, and therefore are afflictively diſapoint- 
ed. They deſire chiefly gratifications of ſenſe ; and 


therefore ſoon impatr their appetites for them, and 


anticipate old age by infirmities. 


They are extremely mutable in their inclinations : 
and therefore, as ſome things by nature cannot, others 


through their own temper {hall not pleaſe them long. 


They are faſtidious in their pleaſures, as thinking 


the moſt delicate and exalted the prerogative of their 


time 
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time of life: thus they rejeX many and impair the 
ret, | 

They are prone to anger, . becauſe unſubdued by for- 
tune, and unappriſed by wiſdom of what they ought to 
expect; hence they are diſpleaſed with others without 
-caule, and then with themſelves for being ſo; for ge- 
nerally their ſenſe of being in the wrong 1s as quick as 
their propenſity to it is ſtrong. KT 

Tney have not a ſufficient regard for things of uti- 
ity; (becauſe they never wanted,) and find the bad ef- 
fects of it; what pride can better taſte, pleaſes them 
more: hence they are very tender of their honour, be- 
fore they have gained any; and thus are they pained, 
not only about things that are, but things alſo that are 
nor. 

Tacy are creduloas, becauſe unexperienced ; decei- 
ved, becauſe credulous ; and outrageous, becauſe decei- 
ved : and hence, froin too fond an opinon, they are apt 
to conceive too inveterate a diſlike for mankind ; as 
fruitful a ſource of evil as their firſt miſtake. 

The young man's field of reflection is ſmall, for lit- 
tle is paſt; his fiel4 of hope is large, for much is to 
come ; which falling in with vivacity of ſpirits, and 
vanity of heart, he indulges it to the excluſion of neceſ- 
ſary fear, which is the ſhield of life ; and heace he 1s 
perpetually wounded in his peace, fortune, reputation, 
or health or all. 

He delights in extremes; whereas virtue is in the 
mean, and happineſs dwells with her. He is a ſquan- 
derer of wealth, as well as of health, peace, and reputa- 
tion; and by the guilt of youth, lays up poverty for 
age, of which I am now to ſpeak. 

Age is infeſted with ſuſpicion, exceſs of caution, 
_ difatteQion, puſillanimity. illiberality, querulouſneſs, 
immogeſty, garrulity, want of compaſſion, ſolid hatred, 
moroſeneſs, inordinate ſclf-love, extreme covetouſneſs, 
and diſtempers. 

An old man is ſuſpicious, becauſ2 experienced. For 


the Knowledge and diltruit of mankind are pr” 
| ow 
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Now, he that lives in perpetual ſuſpicion, lives the 
life of a centinel, of a centinel never relieved ; whoſe 
buſineſs it is to look ont for, and expect an enemy, 
which 1s an evil not very far ſhort of periſhing by him. 

Allied to ſuſpicion is exceſs of caution ; wiſdom, 
coldneſs of temperature, and ſometimes ill- natare, are 
mixed in this. I fhall chooſe one inſtance that includes 
them all, In points of ſpeculation, he rarely affirms 
or denies any thing poſitively, though he is beſt able 
to do it; he knows nothing, but is of ſuch an opinion 
on moſt occaſions; but which, one thing he means, is, 
to call younger men fools (who delight in a more ſan- 
guine ſtyle), and thus artfully to gratify his diſaffec- 
tion to them. ; 

He is all diſaff-Qton : I ſpeak in general. He loves 
nobody; becauſe formerly, very probably, his good in- 
clinations have been abuſed; beſides, the affections as 
naturally contract in the evening of life, as flowers at 
the departure of the ſun. Now he that loves none, en» 
joys none, nor is loved or enjoyed by any. 

He is puſillan imous, from decay of ſpirit, and the 
blows of fortune. Now pufillanimity is the want of 
hope, and hope is the cordial of life. | 

He is querulous ; which is the voice of puſillanimity, 
and an infallible ſource of contempt. 

He is illiberal, as knowing how hard it is to gain, 
and how eaſy to loſe ; as likewiſe, from a growing paſ- 
lion for the ſecurity of to-morrow ; whereas to-day is 
tie miſtreſs of youth. Now illiberalit y is the ſource? 
vt hatred, as generoſity is of love. 

He is immoleſt ; I mean hardened to the eye, and 
unaffected with the opinions of others, becauſe he diſ- 
eſteems them; and diſeſteems them, becauſe he knows 
then; and praiſe and diſpraiſe we diſeſteem, when we 
diſeſteem thoſe from whom they come. Now this im- 
modelty is a ſource both of hatred and contempt. Be- 
ſiles, virtue is always enfeebled by a negle& of praiſe, 
which is a food of it, 

He is talkative, becauſe his largeſt ſcenes lie back- 

ward ; 


** 
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ward ; and his talk on the paſt is alwgys a cenſure on 
the preſent; now he that cenſures is diſpleaſed. Be. 
ſides, this talkativeneſs is diſguſting on two accounts: 
firſt, as he is generally his own theme; ſecondly, as it 
runs counter to the fire and activity of younger men, to 
whom he ſpeaks. | | 

His compaſſion 1s ſlight, from his familiarity wath 
misfortunes ; and his hatred is ſolid, more apt to vent 
itſelf in d-eds than words, from the maturity of his 
wiſdom, which loves things effectual, and to the pur- 
poſe. His former qualities put him in a ſtate of war 
with mankind ; this, in a ſtate of war that gives no 
quarter. . 

He is moroſe, and an inordinate lover of himſelf, 
The firſt, becauſe he envies the pleaſures which he cau- 
not partake. There is no ſuch thing, at leaſt in our 
climate, as a gay old man: A fly in winter 1s for na- 
tions nearer the. ſun. He is the ſecond, becauſe men riſ- 
in fondnets for things, in proportion to their hazard cf 
loſing them; and his life is on the departure. Hence 
abſurdly his paſſion, for it increaſes, as its value fails, 
Now, from all that has been ſaid, | 
His extreme covetouſneſs is accounted for. Money 
has too excellent qualities for him: Firſt, It will do Hat 
that for him which no one thing will willingly do; it pr 
will Keep him company, as it always does; it will ſlat- m. 
ter him; it will go on his errands; it will procure WW hi 
him ſmiles and bows, and all the ou:ſide of aitection Bi ita 
and re ſpect. S:condly, As it is a thing inanimate, it Wi mc 
can give no offence. But not to aggravate this matter Nas 
(which it little needs !) granting, that as youth is the 
reign of vehement deſire, and vehement deſire is a dit- 
eaſe, a fever, a pain; ſo age indeed brings on a ſerenity; 
experience makes us able pilots in the waves of fortune,; 
and vigour, impaired no longer, fcorches us with the 
violence of deſire. Granting that the mind gains that 
ſtrength which the body loſes, and intellectual pleaſures 
are then in their full force, yet ſo, it muſt be confeſſed, 
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Diſtempets too; and what comfort is there in an hoſ- 
pital or a ſtorm? In youth, what diſappointments of 
our own making? In age, what diſappointments from 
the nature of things? Human life has then its morning 
and evening; but the evening and morning are one 
day; a day of ſorrows ! different indeed in ſort, but in 
eſſence the ſame. And this is the reaſon why men, al- 
ways unhappy, are always expecting happineſs, For 
had we no change of ſcenes to experience one after ano- 
r- WM ther, we ſhould ſooner be convinced of the vanity of 
Ir our expectation; whereas, we now are amuſed with 
10 hope, which, for pleaſure, gives us change of pain; 

we are wretched and deceived, which increaſes our 
f. vretchedneſs; for every ſorrow receives a new ſting, 
0- WF from our expectations of the contrary. 


ur Thirdly, Confider our aims. If we let leoſe our 
a- WF wiſhes at things above our deſert, how rarely we ſuc- 
i: ceed! or if we ſucceed, how are we pained with the 


of fears of expoſing our inſufficiency ! How ſhall we 
make good the promiſe our fortune has made to the 
B. world! We muſt live in perpetual conſtraint ; be for 

ever ſweating under a maſk of form and artifice, which, 
ey in ſpite of all our care, the wiſe will ſee through; and 
do at their mercy we lie for the precarious character we 
it WF preſerve. And how ridiculous a fight is it to ſee a 
at- WF man embarraſſed by good fortune, and firuggling with 
ne his own ſucceſs! To take up more money than our e- 
on Wi ſtate can anſwer in time, is certain ruin: To take up 


more reputation than our merit can anſwer in time, is 
ter Nas certain ſhame. 
the If our fortune, on the other hand, falls below our 


li- deſert, how careleſs are we of exerting thoſe capacities 
Le are really maſters of, and of levying that advantage 
1c; and reputation which is due to them! Our preferment 
tue is our puniſhment; and the conſciouſneſs of our wor th 
hat is at once our pride and our affliftion : How unpromi- 
re; ling a ſcene is that for happineſs, where our merit in- 
ed, creaſes the number of our pains. 

It our aims are proportioned to our deſert, we may 


per indeed 
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indeed ſucceed; but our ſucceſs will ſoon grow inſipid, 
nay, painful, when we ſee (as ſoon as we ſhall) our in- 
feriors in merit get the ſtart of us in place and fortune; 
when we find our wiſdom and modeſty leſs advanta. 
geous than the raſhneſs and confidence of other men, 

If we ſtand alone and independent, it is a proud, but 
a ſolitary and uncomfortable dominion; unrefreſhed 
with hope, which is the life of life itſelf. If we have 
our attachments, and lean againſt our ſuperiors, it is of. 
ten a ſhining ſervitude, a promiſing anxiety, that excites 
indeed our ſpirits, but torments them too during the ſuſ- 
pence ; and as often deceives, as ſatisfies in the end, 
Which has moſt happineſs, a ſervile hope, or a hopeleſs 
independency? He that has many hopes, has many pol. 
ſibilities of diſappointment : He that has few, has fe 
occaſions of joy. | 

If we converſe with our inferiors or equals only, we 
ſacrifice the advancement of our fortune to preſent eaſe 
and complacency ; if with our ſuperiors, we, in ſome 
meaſure, ſacrifice our eaſe and complacency to our for- 
tune; our caution muſt be always awake, our abilities 
always on the ſtretch ; and converſation, which was 
deſigned to recreate, muſt become a diſciple and an en- 
terpriſe. 

Moreover, it is expectation from ſuperiors, that is, 
apt to give a painful and unreaſonable awe of them; 
an awe due rather to God than man. It is that which 
annoys our breaſts with puſillanimous doubts and fears; 
that makes the little heart play its ſervile paſſions in 
all therr force, at a ſmile or a frown; which he that 
does not expect, is free from himſelf, and in others 
moſt juſtly contemns. The moſt deſpicable weakneſs 
any one man can be guilty of, is an undue fear of ano- 
ther; which expeQation is apt to ſubject him to. 

Obſcurity has its obvious diſadvantages; and a great 
name is the mark of envy and reproach; or if reproach 
ſpare it, it muſt be nurtured or loſt. Time itſelf will 
work decay in glory as in other things, unleſs it be 


kept in repair at the expence of returning pains, and 
| a ſuc-· 
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a ſucceſſion of deſerts: And if preſerved, it has its mo- 
ral evils; fame from letters makes a man unſociable 
and overbearing ; ſome, from political wiſdom, deſign- 
ing; and fame from arms, incorrect of life. It has like- 
wiſe its natural evils: For ſince fame is the general 
m ſtreſs of mankind, he that enjoys it, has almoſt as 
many rivals as men, and often as many foes as rivals, 

One man aims at making his happineſs by philoſo- 
phy, another by fortune. The firſt is ſtemming the 
ſtream of the world and his own nature, with endleſs la- 
bour; the ſecond is carried away by that ſtream with 
endleſs hazard, and every wave is maſter of his peace. 

One ſollows fancy; and by that time the thing fan- 
cied is attained, his fancy for it is fled. Another fol- 
lows cuſtom, and is faſhionably pleaſcd in contradiction 
to his own heart: Secming to be happy, is his happi- 
neſs; now ſeeming happineſs implies the want of it. 
A third follows reaſon; and reaſon puts us out of hu- 
mour with almoſt every thing about us. 

If men have no purſuits, they are a burden to them- 
ſelves ; if they have, diſappointments are a greater. 
What diſappointments interrupt the moſt ſucceſsful 
proſecutions ! and, what is worſe, poſſeſſion is the great- 
eſt diſappointment of all; it deſtroys the very phan- 
tom of happineſs, our pleaſing error, our ſweet flatterer 
g hope, which before we enjoyed. The man of ſuccels, 
and of the higheſt advancement, firſt indeed laughs at 
others; but ſoon he -revenges them, by laughing at 
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himſelf, He wonders how he could be fo paſſionately 
r fond of what ſo little deſerved his fondneſs: He is 


5 grieved, he is ſurpriſed, he is angry that the abſence of 
thoſe things was able to give him ſo much pain, the 
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* preſence of which can afford ſo little enjoyment. But 
t he uſually keeps the ſecret, in poor hopes of that en- 
h Joyment from the miſtaken envy. of others, which the 
1 things envied cannot give him, and takes a malicious 
x plealure in ſecing his unwarned followers deceived as 
a well as himſelf. There is ever a certain languor at- 


tending the fulueſs of proſperity: When the heart has 
Vo“. III. M ne 
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no more to wiſh, it yawns over its poſſeſſion ; and the 
energy of the ſoul goes out like a flame that has no 
more to devour. Who is ſo wretched as the man that 
is overwhelmed with a multitude of affairs? He that's 
relieved from them, and has none at all. But granting 
ſuperiority of fortune ſhould give ſome ſuperiority of 
happineſs, let it be remarked, that he who encreaſes the 
endearments of life, increaſes, at the ſame time, the ter- 
rors of death. Which leads me to 

The fourth conſideration, that of our relations in 
life. A wife, a child, dear to us as our own beſoms, 
in which they he, what cowards do they make us! 
What are their endearments, their ſoftneſs, their 
charms, but new terrors in the frown, and new ſhafts 
in the quiver of misfortune and death? There is ſome- 
thing truly formidable in having ſuch tender bleſſings as 
theſe; and every wiſe and feeling heart, while it is 
tranſported at the thoughts of them, muſt tremble too. 

But all relations are not pained through tenderneſs 
of affection. While the father is ſolicitous for the 
welfare of his ſon, how ſolicitous and impatient 1s the 
ſon (very often) for the death of that very father! 
What are alliances of blood, but titles for expeQtation? 
And what are titles for expeQation, but expoſers to 
diſappointment, and aggravations of its ſmart? All 
that ſeeming family endearment, comfort and com- 
placency which we figure to ourſelves at a diſtance, 


what is it (too often !) but mutual attacks on the 


peace, plots .on the riches, hopes fram the ſickneſs, and 
joy from the deaths of each other. 

The ſervant envies his maſter ; and ſometimes the 
maſter his ſervant, and perhaps with more juſtice; but 
juſtly neither: For if we well knew bow little others 
enjoy, it would veſcue the world from one fin, there 
would be no ſuch thing as envy upon earth : Envy, 
which is a double folly ; folly, as it is a fin ; and folly 
as it is a miſtake: For it reſults from the ſuppoſition 


of that which is not the ſuperior happineſs of others 
| wh16h 
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which is not, I mean, in that degree we conceive of it; 
and we envy that which we conceive. 
Fifthly, As to conſtitutions and tempers : In health 
what temptations ? In ſickneſs, what pain? The mi- 
fery of man is wrapped up in their very veins; how 
then ſhall they fly from it? How many inherit, how: 
many create, how many purchaſe diſtempers ? Farth- 
quake, ſtorm, war, ſweep not half ſo many as diſeaſes 
which we knowingly contract by careleſſneſs and ex- 


ceſs. Women, as they are lefs ſubj ct to pains of 
mind, are more ſubject to pains of the body thaa men, 


to balance that account. 


He that is infirm dies daily, and loſes all the pleafure. 


of life; he that knows no infirmities, obſerves not the 
lapſe of time, grows old unawares, and is unprepared 


for death; but ſuppoſe a man has health and wildom 


too, hew many find in their tempers an enemy to 


peace 
The tempers are, as I take it, leſſer paſſions, or va- 


rious fainter ſhades or blendings on thoſe ſtrong colours 


en the ſoul of man. The gloomy, pee viſh, — 
phlegmatic, good natured, impatient, improvident 

wary, baughty, remitting, courteous, arrogant, ſuſpi- 
cious, refining, reſerved, affable, fearleſs, timid, mole. 


proud, delicate, and iulenſible temper have all their pe 


culiar evils. 


A gloomy temper farwagh every thing in the worſt: 


light, and can diſcover no bleſſings. 

A peeviſh temper quarrels with the a it diſ- 
covers, with it friends, itſelf; and defeats the labour 
of Providence for its ſatiefaRtion. 


The ſanguine overſhoots, the phlegm⁊tic leſponds, - 


the mild tempts inſults, the choleric is ts own tor- 
mentor, 


If a man is good-natured, his friends devour him; if 
not, his foes. 
The i impatient feel as much uneaſineſs from the flow 
approach of pleaſure, as others from the deſpair of it. 
"a To 
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To the thoughtleſs and improvident, the ſurpriſe of 


every diſappointment doubles its pain, 


To the wary and foreboding, the conſtant expeRation 


of calamity is a calamity it{cIf. 

If a man 1s hanghty, and too tender of his honour, 
he gives the power of hurting him to every wretch that 
can ſhow diſreſpe&t ; and who cannot? If he is remit; 
and negligent of reſpect, men will with-hold real ſer- 
vices, becauſe their ceremonial was not ſufficiently wel. 
come; he loſes the ſubſtance, becaufe he will not catch 
at the ſhadow, But forms are more than ſhadows ; 
they are the robe and defence of realities, which will 
ever run ſome hazard witen we throw them off, 

The very courteous leſſen their favours by giving 


them the appearance of a debt, through their frequent 


profeſſions of kindneſs. The favours of an arrogant 
man are received unthankfully, becauſe through too 
great a conſciouſneſs of them, he is his own paymaſter. 
And yet he who does not ſometimes aſſert his own me- 
rit, will ſoon have painful ſuſpicions that the former i © 
in the right. 

The ſuſpicions, in ſome mezſure, juſtify thoſe in- 
juries they expect. A perſon of ſmall merit is anxi- 
ouſly jealous of imputation on his honour, becauſe he 
knows his title is weak; one of great merit turbidly 
reſents them, becauſe he knows his title is ſtrong. 

The refining temper is expreſsly a maker of evils. 
Not to be cbliged by ſupericrs, it conſtrues an injury; 
to be obliged by inferiors, an affront, To have 1ts 
wants reli-ved, it conſtrues an affectation of ſuperio- 
rity in its bene Tors; not to have them relieved, a 
contempt. It em work wenders to its own diſadvan- 
tage, and make 2 look or geſture it diſapproves a ſeri- 
ous misfortune. 

Reſerve may procure reſpect, but it gives a diſpaß- 
tion to hatred ; becauſe that refpect is mvoluntary, aud 
as it were extorted!; 4 ard we hate Every thing that in- 
yades the freedom of our choice. 


& ability procures cocd will, but may give a diſpo- 
ſition 
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fition to contempt ; becauſe it gives us cheaply that 
which we deſire, and the difficulty of the attainment 
enhances the value of things. | 

A fearleſs temper impairs our caution, and makes us 
careleſs of exerting our utmoſt ſtrength ; a timid gives 
our underſtanding the ſtrongeſt arguments of exerting 
our ſtrength, but at the ſame time enfeebles the heart 
in the execution of what appears ſo reafonable. 

A native modeſty in man may conciliate love from 


the many, but forbids eſteem from the wiſe; becauſe 
with them no act has merit but what has choice; and- 


theſe chooſe not modeſty by their reaſon, but ſuffer it 
from their conſtitutions, 


Proud men are apt to be injurious, becauſe it is a 


mark of ſuperiority ; they ſtrike more through vanity 
than malice ! but then, as it is a mark, it is a mutila-- 
tion of ſuperiority too; for it throws down our reſpect! 
for them, whieh is a conſiderable ſupport of it. 

Too great a ſenfibility creates pain, where by na- 
ture it is not; too little, perceives not bleſſings where 
they are; and there is too great a ſenſibility from for- 
tune as well as temper. Rank gives ſome perſons ſuch 
à delicacy, that they have a fer of inquietudes entirely 


their own, the prerogative of their high ſtation, to 


which their inferiors muſt not prefume to pretend. 


If humour and paſſion are indulged, how domineering. 


are they? if denied, how rebellious? Which leads- 
me to- 

The ſixth and laft'confideration; the paſſions of men. 

An account of the paſſions 1s properly a hiſtory of 
the active part of the foul, as an account of the under- 
ttanding is of the contemplative, They may be con- 
filered as ſo many ftandard-bearers, round each of 
which many miſchiefs are ranged in array againſt us, 
and lay waſte the tranquillity of human life. They 
have by others been conſidered phy ſically, as they con- 
ſtitute part of our nature ; morally, as they influence 
virtue and vice; and rhetorically, with regard to com- 


poſition ; But-I do not know that they have been con- 


M 3 ſidered 
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idered in a ſyſtem, or with ary accuracy, as the pain 
and promoters of the pains of life. In this view I ſhall 
ſpeak of them, with as much light and diſtinction as [ 
can. It is the paſſions that give the pcrpetual motion 
to human life; that rolls us from place to place, from 
object to object, nor will the grave itſelf afford them 
reſt. 

Firſt, Anger. It is elegantly ſaid, The king's an- 
« ger is as a roaring lion.” Which deſcription of it is 
confined to kings, only as to its efficacy; it is as ſtrong, 
though not as ſucceſsful, in other men. By a king it 
is let looſe into the large field of power; in others, it 
bites the bars that confine it; and, in both, it laſhes it- 
felf. This ſhows it to be a pain, and it like wiſe pro- 
ceeds from pain ; for no one 1s angry but who has, or 
fancies he has received an injury in himſelf or his; for 
which he is firſt grieved. So that anger may be called 
the daughter of ſorrow and the mother of revenge, 
which often has fatal conſequences. Thus th1s paſſion 
has paſt, preſcnt, and future pains belonging to it. 

Anger is frequent. For among enemies it is the na- 
tural habit of the mind; and where are not enemies? 
Among friends it is unnatural; and therefore, when it 
happens, more tormenting. 

As pride is predominant in mien, the principal cauſe 
of anger is diſreſpect; the queſtion therefore is, if the 
angry man acts not againſt his own ſupreme purpoſe? 
If anger is impotent, that is a blow directly on his 
pride; if it ſucceeds by unworthy means, that is a blow 
on his general character. Anger, therefore, is not only 
an evil itſeif, proceeiing from and leading to evil, but 
often to the very evil it would moſt avoid. It falls on 
its own ſword. 

Two ſorts of men are moſt ſulj. to this puſſia n, men 
of felicity and men of affliction; one becauſe their ex- 
pectations are high, the other bacauſe their uneaſineſſes 
are many. The firſt mike their ſuperiority their anxi- 
ety, counterbalancing by their own reſentment the fa- 
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Lours of nature and fortune; the ſecond inflame the ſe- 
verities of them both. 

Allied to anger is hatred, which is a laſting anger; 
now hatred is always accompanied with diſguſt, and 
diſguſt is pain. 

Allied to hatred are contempt and abhorrence. Con- 
tempt is hatred without fear; but it is hatred, and 
therefore pain. Abhorrence is hatred with fear, and 
therefore its pain is double. 

Invective indeed eafes the heart; as a diſcharge the 
ſtomach; but it alſo proves it very ſick before. 

do not deny that there is ſuch a thing as a mali- 
cious plenfure; but I affirm. it is a pleaſure like that 
of violent ſcratching, or ſtriking ourſelves in ſome in- 
4iſpofitions : it ſuppoſes a diſtemper, leaves a wound 
both in cur reputation and our peace. 

Anger h.s under its banner invective, aſſault, ruin, 
and death. | 

Secondly, Love, By love I mean not the defire of 
what is uſeful or honeit, but more particular of what 
is pleaſant. With philoſophers, it includes the two 
former; with the world, it 1s often limited to the laſt, 
It implies diſcontent, that is, pain; for he that defires 
is diſſatisfied with his preſent condition, be it what it 
will; and the pain is in proportion to the deſire. 

To iy the leaſt to the diſadvantage of this paſſion, 
it is putting your peace in the power of another, which 
is rarely ſafe even in your own. 

There are two things, I think, peculiar to this pas- 
ſion; and what makes tl em more remarkable is, tl ey 
ſeem ſomewhat inconfiſtert. One is our defire of it; 
the other is 2 condition that makes it very undeſirable. 
As to the firſt; we do not ſeck, nay we avoid occa- 
ſions of anger, hatred, fear, ſhame, or envy, but we 
leek occaſions of love. As to the ſecond; love is all 
the paſſions in one; it is anger that it cannot, ſhame 
that it does not, fear that it ſhall not er joy its oba ct; 
it is envy of and hatred to thoſe that poſſibly may. For 


envy, hatred, and ſuſpicion, form love's couſtant com- 
dan ioo 
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parton, jealouſy, which, therefore, {tings deeper than 
either of them, becauſe it is all. Now as many paſ- 


ſions as love has, ſo many pains. Be it therefore à 


maxim, He that was never pained, never loved. 


But though this paſſion has pains, leads it not to 


pleaſures? It may fail of them; and then it is deſpair, 
which is moct terrible; if it attains them, they may 
not be laſting; for moſt pleaſures, like ſtowers when 
gathered die; 

Love has under its banner watching, ſickneſs, abaſe- 
ment. adulation, perjury, jealouſy, and* ſometimes it 
his anger's moſt dreadful followers 5 the only differ- 
ence is, there they are ſtanding troops, here caſual re- 
eruits; there they are volunteers, here they are preſ- 
ſed occaſionally into the ſervice; for they do not natu- 
rally belong to love. 

'Fhirdly, Fear. This is a moſt diſmal- paſſion. A 
mind haunted with fear 1s a hideous nigl. t- piece of 
form, precipice, rutas, tombs, and apparitions ; it is 
not content with the compals of nature, as if too ſeanty 
for evil, but creates new worlds for calamity, things 
that are not But very timorous natures only ſuffer to 
this degree, and it is well they do not; for ſuch a fear 
alone is capable of taking in an ample vengeance of an 
mcenſed God, inſomuch that ſome have thought that 
hell coafiſte.| in «the fevere extremity of this paſſion 
only 

Al that fear have proportionable pain. It is an an- 
ticipition of evil, and has under its banner confuſion, 
fapplicatton, ſervility, amazement; and felf-deſertion 
particularly. 

For I think it a peculiarity of fear, that it defeats its 
own purpoſ2 more than any of the paſhons. Anger 
ſtrikes; and if unſuccelsfully, it only loſes a blow; 
love purſues; and if unſucceſsfully it only loſes a pur- 
fuit: Fear makes us fly, but makes us ſtumble too; 
and the more precipitate our ſlight, the farther are we 
from an eſcape. Hence fays the Holy Scripture, © It 


betrays the fuccours of reaſon ;”' Meaning, that it be- 
trays 
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9 trays it more than any other paſſion; for all betray it 
g in ſome degree. 
£ Fears are the ſhields of life; but if they are too 
many, they are an oppreſſion ; and, like the maid at the Þ 
ö Capitol, we periſh under them. 'F 
Feats we have many; but there is but one that 1 
x came from heaven (as the Romzns fabled of their An- 
i cile,) which is the fear of Gd: All the reſt are falſe, 
and tits ſevenfold ſhield will ſzve us from them; a 9 
: filling world cannot aft! ight him whom that ſhield Bas b | 
. under its pre tection. * 1 j 


Fourthly, there is allo falſe ſname, when, through 
an ff tation of the «eſteem of bad mer, we are aſha- 
med of what God approves ; or, if aſhamed of what is. 
truly ſhameful, when we are aſhamed with regard to 
men, not God, The firſt is blaſphemy in thought, or 
ſuch a thought as, if expreſſed in words, would be 
blaſphemous. The ſecond is ſzcrilege, giving God's 
due to man. This is a ſhame to be aſhamed of; and, 
contrary to the Apoſtle's repentance not to be repent- 
ed of ;” for ſhame is a repentance, or ſomething very 
like it. | 

Shame is a ſenſe of eftim:tion imparred, and of our 
ſinking in the opinion of men; I with I could add, of 
God too; for men are not aſhamed of injuſtice or pro- 
faneneſs, at the ſame time that they bluſh for an omiſ- 
hon in faſhion or complaiſance: Nay, I with they are 
not often proud of the former ; now pride 1s ſhame's 
reverſe, As ſhining in the opinion of others is the ſu- 
preme aim of almoſt all men, ſhame mult be exceeding 
painful, as it implies the loſs or diminution of their 
greatelt fancied good, | 

Shame has under its banner ſelf-condemnation, puſil- 
animite, regret, lying, ccuſuſion of face. 

; Which puts Me In mind of what I t ke Fo he Pecu- 
linrities ot this pon; which are three: ft, Other 
pallions fly to nien for redr:{s of their grievance : this 
tvs from them: Anger flies to ſtrike, love to embrace, 
kar for ſhelter; but ſhame fites from all men, and 

makes 
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makes an eye as ſharp as a ſword. Shame's bad eſtate 
is ſeen in this, that its hope and felicity run fo low as 
to make night and oblivion, which are the terrors of 
others, a wiſh, a joy; © Fallere et effugere eſt trium. 
phus,” | 

2dly, Shame has a more infallible mark fixed on it 
by nature than any of the reſt; J mean, bluſhes. Of 
which I take the reaſon to be, that this paſſion neceſ- 

arily ſuppoſes gnilt. Which is not the caſe of ary of 

the paſſions befide, except envy, which. is generally 
marked with paleneſs, as ſhame with the contrary, 
Shame, I ſay, neceſſarily ſuppoſes guilt ; for none are 
alhamed but on one of theſe three accounts. Firſt, Be. 
cauſe they are directly guilty. Secondly, Becauſe 
they want ſome merit they ought to have. Thirdly, 
Becauſe they ſuffer fome indignity. Now the want of 
proper merit prozeeds generally from omiſſions; ſuf- 
fering indignities, from ſloth or cowardice ; and all 
theſe are vicious. But men are fometimes aſhamed of 
virtue. True; but then they confider that virtue as 
a fault in the eyes of thoſe before whom they are aſha- 
med of it: Beſides, then it does not only ſuppoſe but it 
is guilt, | 

3dly, Lying. This is the falſe cover of falſe ſhame; 
for true or proper ſhame has regard to God; and who 
dares, who can lie, to him? For we cannot lie to any 
purpoſe, but to fallible beings. Now as falſe ſhame 1s 
lying eternally, though the perſon fubje& to it is aſha- 
med without reafon at firſt, he is ſure to have ample 
reaſon for ſhame in the end; and conſequently he will 
be pained without juſt caufe, and with it too. 

Fifthly, Envy. This is the moſt deformed and moſt 
deteſtable of all the paſſions. A good man may be an- 
gry or aſhamed, may love or fear, but a good man cati- 
not envy; for all other paſſions ſeek good, but envy 
evil. All other paſſions propoſe advantage to them- 
ſelves; envy ſecks the detriment of others. They, 
therefore, are human; this is diobolical. Anger keks | 
vengeance for. an injury, an injury in fortune, or perion, 

vs 


. 
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or honour; but envy pretends no injuries, and yet has 


an appetite for vengeance. Love ſeeks the poſſeſſion of 
good, fear the flight of evil, but envy neither; all her 
good is the diſadyantage of another. Hence it is mot 
deteſtable; and becauſe moſt deteſtable, therefore, 


2dly, 


Moſt deformed. For it is the moſt deteſtable, be- 
cauſe the leaſt natural.; or, what is leaſt natural, works 
in us the moſt diſadvantageous and deforming effects. 
We muſt be ſometimes angry, we muſt love and fear, 
be aſhamed, by the neceſſity of our nature; and there 
are juſt occaſions for them all. But no neceſſity of our 
nature obliges us to envy, nor is there any Juſt occa- 


| fion ſor it, For all men are unhappy, only we know 


not where their uneaſineſs lies; therefore there is no 
natural occaſion for envy ; and that there ſhould be a 
moral one, is a contradiction; for the happier others 
are, the more we ſhould rejoice. As, therefore, neither 
our nature nor reaſon requires envy, it is properly 
unnatural ; and becauſe unnatural, it works ſuch terri- 
ble effects in us. How pale, keen, inhuman, and ema- 


ciated is its look, if the undeſerved indulgence of con- 


{itution gets not the better of thoſe effects! Now all 
theſe are demonſtrations of its extreme pain. 

Men of imagination, therefore, have been fond of 
this ſubject, as painters, poets, hiſtorians; ſor the 


imagination delights in extremes; and nothing is more 


terrible than their deſcription of it, but the thing itſelf. 
A cheerful heart does good like a medicine, but envy 
corrodes hike poiſon ; it is ſo ſharp, that it cuts the body 
which ſheaths it. Nay, it is thought by ſome actually 
to ſend forth its virulence; to fit viſible in the eyes, and 
wound its object. Of this opinion ſeems our greateſt 
Englifh philoſopher, who aſſigns phyſical reaſons why 
perſons in joy and triumph are more liable to receive 
this venom than others. What a wretch muſt the 
quiver of ſuch arrows be ! Such is the pain of envy, 


that it made the two greateſt and braveſt men that ever 
lived 
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lived weep; it made them (hed tears but not of com. 
paſſion, though over the monuments of death. 

Compaſhon is grieved at others evil, envy at others 
good. Indignation is grieved that the unworthy prof. | 
per, envy that the meritorious proſper alſo. Emula. | 
tion is grieved at its own wants, envy at the enjoy ment 
of others. Nay, it principally maligns thoſe who de. 
ſerved the greateſt praiſe, v:z. new men, the makers 
of their own fame and fortune; for rifing glory occa- 
ſions the greateſt envy, as kindling fire the greateſt 
ſmoke. In a word, it is the reverſe of charity; and as 
that is the ſupreme ſource of pleaſure, ſo this is of 
pain. This gathers pain, as that gathers pleaſures, 
from all the felicities that happen to mankind, Nor is 

it only painful but ignominious. The moſt imperfe@ 
and puſillanimous are moſt ſubje& to it: The firſt, be- 
cauſe their field for envy is largeſt; the ſecond, becauſe 
through miftake, what is little appears great to them, 
and therefore as the proper object of envy. 

Its peculiarities I take to be, firſt, That it ſeeks not 
(as the other paſſions) good, but evil. Secondly, That 
this is laſting, the others ſhort, We are angry or 
alhamed, we love or fear for a day or a year, but we 
envy-for life; and I look on it to be the moſt univer{s! 
ſource of happineſs on earth. | 
It has under its banner hatred, calumny, treachery, 

cabal, with all the meagreneſs of famine, venom of peſtt- 
lence, and-rage of war, 

Nor are the good and pleaſurable paſhons without 
their inconveniencies and inquictudes, which is a fub- 
ject, hitherto, I believe, unhandled. Compaſſion, in- 
dignation, emulation, hope, nay, and joy itſelf, if fair 
examined, would prove this true, without any refine- 
ment or affectation of novelty in the attempt. 

Firſt, Compaſſion, while it has others miſery in its 
eye, it has its own in its apprehenſion, and is ſtruck 
with a quick ſenſe of the obnoxious condition of hum! 
nature. Henc: it is evident, that.fear and ſorrow 21? 
* includ 


a DI; rw mo 


Included in it; and can there be fear and ſorrow with- 
out pain ? 


Though I know it is diſputed, I venture to afficm, 


that our compaſſion of others is accompanied with a 
concern for ourlelves. And | am perſuaded of this, 


from conſidering the perſous who are moſt and wlio are 


leaſt incli ed to compaſſion. 


The leaſt inclined, are the molt confirmed in, or the 


moſt loſt to happineſs. The firſt are not compaſſionate, 
becauſe molt ſecure ; the ſecond, becauſe they havefelt the 
worſt. Little ſelf-concern being moved by the miſcrable 
object in theſe men, little compaſſion is moved by it too. 

The moſt inclined to it are the timid, and thoſe who 
have wives, children, and relations. The firſt, becauſe 
they are more liable to fear for themſelves; the — 
hcc:uſe they afford misfortune the largeſt mark 

And all are more compaſſionate toward their equals 
in age, fortune, birth, qualifications, or manners, than 
others ; ; becauſe the misfortunes of ſuch are a more 
direct alarm of fear to themſelves. 

Secondly, Indignation. This is a juſt and noble pal- 
ſion, and none bat the noble. minded feel it. It is a ge- 
nerous zeal for right, and heroic and laudable anger at 
the proſperity of un-leferveis, An anger therefore 
trreign to the unworthy, baſe, and profligate, who can 
conceive no reſentment that men like thematelves prot- 
per. This elevated paſſion has ſometimes a ſeverer 
pang than is conſiſtent with life. Cato diedotit. He 
tnought no man worthy to triumph over liberty and 


Rome. And that violent deportinent [own at his 


death, which has hitherto becn wrongfully imputed to 
a feiocity of, temper, was, I think, owing to this acci- 
dental pation, which was the cauſe of his death; this 
tever, this noble mflammation of mind, this 1.dizna- 
tion ſor Celir's unjuſt ſucceſs. My conjecture clears 
lis character in that reſpect; and mekes it more con- 
lilent wich that humanity, which he, in a peculiar 
menner, man ifeſled on many occaſions in his laudable 
lile, which was worthy of cur emulation, though Lis 
death blameable at tie belt. 

Vor. III. | N Thi1d! 
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Tnirdly, Emulation is an exalted and glorious paſ- 
fon, parent of moſt excellencies in human life, It is 
enamonred of all virtue and accompliſhment, its gene- 
rous food is praiſe; its ſublime profeſſion tranſcenden- 
cy; and the life it pants after immortality. It kindles 
all that is illuſtrious ; and, as it were, lights its torch 
at the ſun. Envy ſeeks others evil, emulation its own 
good: envy repines at excellence without imitation ; 
emulation imitates and rejoices in it. We envy often 
what we cannot arrive at; we emulate nothing but 
What we can, or think at leaſt we can attain. Hence, 
the young and magnanimous are moſt inflamed with 
emulation ; and emulation rather of glory and virtue, 
than-of the goods of the body or fortune, till the world 
effaces nature's firſt good impreſſion. © Hezc imitamini, 
* (ſays. Tully) per Deos immoreales, hæc ampla ſunt, 
«© hc divina, hac immortalia, hæc fama celebrantur, 
* monuments annalium mandantur, poſteritate propa- 
40 gantur. „ 

But though emulation is the purſuit of the moſt a- 
miable things, and that by perſons moit amiable too, 
it cannot eſcape in a bad world, where men judge of 
others by themſelves; being miſtaken for envy, and 
being treated accordingly, For it has ſometimes ſuch 
a degree of reſemblance, as to give the weak occaſion 
of error, and the malicious of excuſe. Thus it falls 
alieno vulnere; not to mention its own natural pain, 
which is at leaſt uneaſy to the ſoul, as extreme thirſt is 
to the body. Hope and fear play the heart of emula- 
tion with violence; it has its throbs, its paleneſs, and 


tremblings, when carried to an height. 
Exultantiaque haurit 
« Corda pavor pulſans, Jaudumque arrecta cup:de.” 


Fourthly, Hope and joy, Hope feels the ſtings of 
impatience ; which is often ſo vehemently eager, that 
falling from it into the diſpair of its object, is ſome- 
times caſe to the mind. Foy, if moderate, ſcarce breaks 
through the general diſquiet of life: if immoderate, it 


is a fever, 2 * I a gay delirium, a tranſpart ; which 
© Bgniſie 
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fgrifies a man's being beſide or beyond himſelf; and 
he that is not in poſſeſſion ef himſelf, can but ill be 
ſaid to be in poſſeſſion of any thing elſe; joy in this 
caſe goes beyond its bounds into an enemy's country, 
and becomes a pain; as its tears abundantly teſtify. 
Nor has at fears only, but it 1s fometimes mortal. 

Hence ſome, nay, moſt philoſophers, have placed 
our chief good in ſerenity or indolence. But this is a 
miſtake.” Indolence, or reſt, is inconſiſtent with our 
nature, and not to be found in heaven itſelf but in a 
comparative ſenſe. On the contrary, our heaven will con- 
fiſt in a pleafn ;motion, a delightful exertion, a tranſport- 
ing progreſs to all eternity. Annihilation is the ouly 
reit of man. What therefore we are to aim at, 1 ſhail 
frow in the fecond diſcourſe. 

To conclude ou the paſſions. We confi} of ſoul and 
body; the paſſions are the wants of the foul, as the ap- 
petites may be called the paſhons of the body. So tlat | 
we are made up of wants, that is, of pains. _ V\ bo is 
zlmoſt ever free from one paſſion or other? And as 
paſfsons are the pains (ſrom which they take their very 
name), ſo are they the deſtroyers too of our naturæ. 
They pain, the whole ſoul, they confound the memory, 
make wild the imagination, and hurt the underitandiu. ,- 
like ebriety, which they reſemble in their natural and 
more ill conſequences. And becauſe they myure tl.e- 
body alſo, therefore has the phyſician, as well as mo- 
raliſt, to do with them; and interdicts them to all thoſe 
who deſire length of days. Nay, they ate more tei ri- 
ble than that dea:h which they haſten; for many have 
fled to that from the torment of them. It ſeems {tran- 
geſt, at firſt ſight, that fear, of all the paſſions, thould 
put on this appearance of courage; but it is fo far from 
it, in reality, that no other paſſion ever arrived at ſui- 
cide, but through the ſuggeſtion of this trembler, fear. 
Men die — they fear life under its preſent ills; 
whereas true valour meets thoſe ills, whatever they are, 
with the ſame reſolution with whichthey meet death. 

If this account of the paſſions be juſt, let us turn them 

| N 2 againſt 
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againſt themſelves; let us be angry with anger, a- 
ſhamed of ſhame, afraid of fear, pity envy, and mode- 
rate our fondneſs for love. For ſome are fo idle, ridi- 


culous, ſhameleſs; as to court the paſſion itfſelf; and at 


a time too, when they have the leaſt probability of 
ſucceſs. Love, according to the different objects it 
embraces, like a woman eſpouſed, changes | its name, 
and becomꝰs voluptuouſneſs, ambition, avarice; or va- 
nity : thoſe four predominant impulſes that divide 
mankind between them ; that beat on us, like the four 
winds of heaven, and keep the reſtleſs world in a per- 
petual ſtorm. 1 4 20 . 

On this common ſubject I ſhall endeavour-to throw 
ſome new light; by ſhowing that they all act directly 
counter to their own purpoſes, and are the reverſe of 
that which they pretend to fig, Dy 
- Firſt, The voluptuous. Can this man be unhappy, 
whoſe ſole aim is pleaſure? whoſe ftudy is the art, 
whole life is the chaſe of delight? He may, he is, nay, 
he muſt beſo; becauſe his imagination promiſes much 
more than ſenſe is able to pay. Hence, he is always 
cilappointed; but, through ignorance or negligence of 
the cauſe of it, though always diſappointed, he is al- 
ways expecting; and repeated experience ſerves only 
to upbraid, not correct his conduct. And it muſt be 
10 : for as every new ſcene of voluptuouſneſs is a new 
light to his underſtanding, to ſhow the inſufficiency of 
thoſe ſcenes to his happineſs; ſo is it, alſo, a new blow 
to his underſtanding; and the rectitude of his will, and 
weakens his power of reſiſting them. Hence he is re- 
duc d to the wretched eſtate of eternally purſuing and 
eternally- condemning the ſame things; than which, 
nothing more ſevere could be impoſed by the greateſt 
tyrant, and greateſt foe. It is not in vigorous health, 
_ Lountlefs fortune, unreſtrained liberty, or that liberty 


impoſed by ſkill and experience into an art of debauch- 


cry, to give him ſatis faction, nay, not to give him in- 
quietude, though virtue, though reaſon did not inter- 
poſe: the body only would find out the vanity, the 
tedium, the bad effect of volumptuouſneſs ; and bare 


inſtinq 
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inſtinct would reproach him with it. His paſt gives re- 
gret, his preſent diſſatisſied, and his future deceives; 
his imagination impoſes on his ſenſes; lis ſenſes Wen- 
en and vex his underſtanding; and his underſtanding 
cenſures them both; they perfiſt, that grows pecvith 
and impotent. Thus the divided man, like a divided 


family, is the ſeat of miſery, and object of con- 


tempt. | 
Wich regard to the chief branch of ſenſuality, and 


its fatal conſequences, it may be truly ſaid, that no- 
thing is more ſtinging than a bad woman's hatred, ex- 


cept her. careſſes; nothing is more to be declined than 
her deformity, except her charms. But as for a good 
woman, her price is beyond gold She is a pillar of reſt. 

The man of pleaſure, as the phraſe is, is the molt ri- 
diculous of all beings : he travels, indeed, with his rib- 
bon, plume, and bells; his dieſs, and his muſic; but 
through a toilſome and beaten road, and every day 
nauſeouſly repeats the ſame track. Throw an eye into 
the gay world; what ſee we, for the moſt part, but a 
ſeat of querulous, emaciated, fluttering, fantaſtical 
beings, worn out in the Keen purſuit of pleaſure; crea- 
tures that know, own, condemn, deplore, yet ſtill pur- 


ſue their own infelicity ? the decayed monuments of 


error! the thin remains of what is called delight! 

In a word, to ſuppoſe ſenſe alone can make a man 
happy, is to ſuppoſe reaſon ſuperfluous ; which is blai- 
phemous and abturd ; but ſenſuality brings ſuch a grotl= 
nels oa the underitanding, that this argument will not 
be ſo much as cumprehended by thoſe who have the 
greateſt need of being affected by it. Now the cauſe 
of therr not compr. hending it, is their total inexperi- 
ence and 1gnorance of the pleaſures of reaſon ; which 
ignorance proves this gay, this gallant creature, 
this patrou of pleaſures, and profeſſor of delight 
(what he little ſulpects), in reality the greateſt niggard 
iu enjoyment, the greatelt ſelf-denier in the world. 

Sccondly, Ambition. Voluptuouſneſs has its inter- 
val; when ſeaſe is ſatisfied, it pauſes for the revival ot 
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its flame; like eruptions, it rages and reſts by turns. | 


But ambition, like a conflagration, burns on inceſſant , 
the more it has, the more it craves; the more it de- 
vours; the ſtronger is its fury. Succeſs but ſets new 
talks; and is as ſevere to the ambitious, as misfortune 
to other men. Every difficulty he cuts off, ſeven: riſe 
im its ſtead; ſo that the character of the moſt ambitious 
man that ever lived, is a proper motto for all his ſons, 
whoſe ſport, like the leviathan's, makes a tempeſt, and 
is the ruin of all about them. Nil actum reputans, 
«dum quid ſupereſſet agendum.” That is, it is their 
maxim, to know no reſt. How differs, then, ambi- 
tion from ſla very? As ſevere exerciſe from hard labour. 
The thing is the ſame; only here it is neceſſity, and 
there it is choice; that is, there it is N and 
folly too- 

The ambitious: thinks all pine is derived from 
compariſon, and that higheſt and happieſt is the ſame 
thing; nor knows that to be high, is not always to be 
happy; but to be happy, is always and truly to be high. 
If his notion is right, how have the wiſeſt of all ages and 
all nations been miſtaken! Either they have perſever- 
ed in an eternal and obſtinate error, in aſſerting content 
to be happineſs; or he is not happy at all; for ambi- 
tion imports an abſence, nay, a diſdain of content; and 
indeed it has the glory, if it is a glory, of being far 
from it. Diſappointment in ſmall things, gives the 
ambitious no ſmall anxiety ; ſucceſs in great, no great 
ſatis faction, becauſe there remains ſtill greater things 
than theſe; and while his heart burns at ſome mighty 
point in view, it robs him of the reliſh of thoſe conſi- 
derable enjoy ments which nature indulges to the mean- 
eſt of her children. The violence of the ambitious 
man's defires ſets him at a diſtance from himſelf; he 1s 
never at home to the preſent hour, but reaching and 
graſping at joys to come; all in poſſeſſion is contemp- 
tible. To what amounts then his violent affection for 
thoſe objects he purſues? To a ſtrenuous endeavour, 


4 * . his on, to render them contemptible 
| as 
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as faſt as he can; that is, he ſeeks at once to gain « 
bleſſing, and to deſtroy it; nom in this only does the 


ambitious appear to thwart his own purpoles, | as wall 
appear immediately, 


But, firſt, let ns obſeve, that he cannot be 4 4 
ly happy in the very exercil- of his dominion, that. 
ſalleſt guſt of all his deſirus; When he ſtands ſurrounded. 


with maay. circles of expecting anxious beings; the 
Whole neſt gaping wide, when he can allay the cravings 
but of few. He has not morſels for them all. If he 
has any humanity it muſt touch it, to ſee himſelf be- 
ſieged with eager viſages, ſecret pains, repining hearts, 
ditappointed hopes, that will ſtrike deep into the peace of 
families, and carry diſtreſs beyond his knowledge, and 


perhaps beyoud his conception of it. Or if theſe ſlings 
of his fteliow-creatures touch him not, he is {till more 


to be pitted. 

Seek not of the Lord pre-cruinence, neither of the 
« king in the {eat of honour.” But call 1a-the waves 
of thy defire, climbing over one ancther for ever: Bid 
thy proud heart be ſlill, and. ſay to it, Hitherto fualt 
thou go, and no further; and let it at leaſt have the 
bounds of the ocean, as well as the tumult of it. 


What does the ambitious man aim at? At dominion, 


princi ipality, and power; at goveruing nations, and 
making his name great in the earth, And who but 
the puſillanimous and baſe ſhall cenſure him for this? 
Whatever his errors are, does he not ſhow at leaſt a 
grandeur of de portment, and a magnanimity of heart? 
Neither, but altogether tlie reverſe. 

For, ficſt, 23 to maznanimity. There is a meanneſs 
of ſpirit in paſſionately detiring thoſe things, the con- 
tempt of which requires a greater effort of mind (that 


15, a greater magnanimity,) and beftows a fuller hap- 


binels than the poſſeſſion af them. Magnanimity is a 
relolution able to cow ply with the dictates of reaſon, 
when moſt difficult: ii therefore ambition is unreaſon- 
able (as I have ſhown,) it muſt be puſillanimous. I 
will not therefore call the ambitious an unhappy or a 
Zuilty, 
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_ guilty, as I might; but, what will touch him nearer, I 
will call him a little man; and if that does not- touch 
him nearer, it will be a new argument to prove that 
I call him fo with the greateſt truth. 

As to the ſecond, Tne grandeur of his deportment ; 
that 1s, his diſtance from ſubjection and ſervility. What 
then if it ſhould appear that no man is ſo mach a ſlave? 
Dominion over others is indeed his aim; but by that 
very aim he molt effectually ſubjects himfelf to them. 
Every one that can retard to promote his pur poſes, 
las an awe over him; As the object of his anxious ap- 
plication and fer vile Fear difciplines his deportment, and 
pains his mind. Not to expect, is the only means te 
be free: And he is all expectation, that is, all ſlavery; 
while dominion, Day, becauſe dominion is his only 
aim. And thus it fairs with all irregular purſuits of 


happineſs: They contradi& the purpoſe of God, and 


therefore muſt counterat themſelves; for God will 
not be controuled, He has aſſigned other means of 
happineſs; and to convince us of it moſt ſtrongly, they 
that make no uſe of his means, but their own, to that 
end, ſhall not only fail of it, but tueir endeavours ſhail 
be their hin lrance, ſhall work them backwards, and 
ſet them at a\great diſtance from it. Thus the vojup- 
tuaty juſt mentioned, while he too warmly purſues 
the odjects, moſt eff-tually bluats the powers of ap- 
petite, The covetous, while he inordinately defres 
come rich, though he ſuccee.ls in all his attempts, 
he fails of his end; nay, fails of it by that ſucceſs: Col, 


to chaſtiſe, and, as it were, to inſult him too, gives bim 


the thing, but withholds the enjoyment; nay, com- 
mands abundance to make him pour. Thus, and thus 
only, can that miraculous conduct of the coveteous be 
account2d for; of whom. 

Thicdly, | am about to ſpeak. Tue covetous 
ſtrongly expoſes human nature, by ſhowing us an in- 
ſtance in one perion huw much ſhe deſires, and how 
little ſhz wants. For who {ub its on ſo little, who 


gealps at ſo much? 125 miſtakes tie 3 for the end; 
| money 
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money for enjoyments: Nay, the means in his hands, 
makes againſt his end; and the power of enjoying is an 
inducement to ſclf-denial. The gold that comes into 
his poſſeſſion, but changes its mind, and is further from 
the light than ever. His impiety and his ſolly are 
equally groſs. As to the firſt, he is often in Scripture 
called an idolater, becauſe he worſhips his wealth: As 
to the ſecond, that his idol, like other idols of old, re- 
quires ſeverer ſervice of him than the true God, more 
rigid auſterities than religion enjoins; his toils, his 
ſelf.denials, his fervent devotion to gain, is greater than 
that which might carry hi.n to heaven. ' Cove touſn ſs 
is nothing but the painful art of making induſtry fiofv', 
wealth indigent, life ſordid, death terrible, and het s 

uigrateful, without any manner of guilt. | 


But to ſet in the clearcſt and flrongeſt light: What 


is wealth? A ſ-curity put into our hands, that the en- 
joyments of this world ſhall be delivered to us when- 
ever we pleaſe, on that title. Now, if that title rather 
denies than gives ns thoſe enjoyments, it loſes its na- 
ture: It js no longer a title indalged to our neceſſity, 
but it 18 a warrant ſerved on our folly, to deliver us over 
to wretchedneſs, to ſhame, and to want. So that he 
richeſt miſer has no wealth. 

Nothing is ſo ſtrange as man's incxtinguiſhable- 
thirſt for more: Nay, he pants after that which he has: 
For I affirm, that infinite numbers have ſufficient 
means or happineſs already in then hands, ſaffictent 
means is what they are reaching after ; for who needs 
more ? But men know not what they poſſeſs How 
few have made an inventory of their own bleſſings! how 
lew know what they do not want! Hence, Know tby- 
ſelf, was ſaid to come from heaven: For without it 
no man can be content. Our pains are ftom our deſfires, 
not from our wants; for which moſt material truth. 

ſhall mention two arguments. | 

ft, If we examine, we ſh ill often find, that after burn. 
ing with ſome vehement delire, we are quieted by deſ- 
pair as nun, an | perhaps more bappily thin we {ould 
lave been by lucceſs. 


2dly, 
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2dly, Let ſome great pain ſeize us in our moſt rapid 
purſuit after what we imagine effential to our peace, 
and the ceaſing of that ſuperior pain will give us a mo- 
mentary. oonviction that we were really then happy, 
when we thought ourſelves miſerable but folly ſoon 
reclaims us as her own. 

If we could lay afide but two . ; firſt, our own 
imagination, which makes us think things neceſſary, 
which are not; ſecondly, our deference for the opinion 
of the world, which makes us incapable of being happy 
unleſs we are thought ſo; the majority of mankind 
would be much happier than they at preſent imagine: 


They would grow rich extempore, and be more indebt- 


ed to the removal of an error in judgment, than to any 
poſſible ſucceſs they could have, in their purſuits of 
wealth. Our error in the preſent caſe, as in moſt 
others, proceeds from partial views, from not taking i in 
the whole. We lock only on thoſe above us, which 
{trains our hearts in purſuit, and puts all our faculties 
painfully on the firetch; Whereas, if we looked on 
thoſe below us too, it would abate our. ferment, remit 
our painful intention; and inſpire quite new ſentiments 
of our own ſtate. Now, on our ſentiments (which 
few obſerved,) our happineſs depends. It lies in 
thoughts, and not in things. Things are opaque bodies 
which have no light of their own, and are only capable 
of reflecting to advantage the gaiety beaming on them 
from our own hearts. Hence, the very unhappy, fly 
public and pompous ſcenes of life ; becauſe, while gay 
to others, they are dark to them, and therefore more 
provokingly fo than retreat. It is not the man's bufi- 
neſs who defires happineſs to increaſe his riches, but to 
give his underſtanding ſo juſt a judgment of things, and 
his affections ſo rational a temper, as to know that he 
could not be more happy, though he were more rich. 
Nay, ſome have parted with their riches for the ſake 
of happineſs ; but in this the faith of annals, in the 
miſer's opinion, will labour very much. 

The foundation of error in this point, is, all our pains 
andplcaſurcs are from ſenſe or imagination, and not 


from 
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From reaſon. Now content is an art. „I have learn- 
«ed to be content,” ſays the Apoſtle. Neither nature 
nor chance nor circumſtances can give it. The whole 
body of Pagan and Chriſtian ethics are the rules of this 
art. Now the miſer profeſſes an art directly the re- 
verſe of it. He is wiſe (which is another word for 
happy, in this caſe,) who can ſay 1 have not much, but 
no man more, for I have all I want. Socrates ſaid 
with wit, but with judgment too, He that needs 
« leaſt, is moſt like tne gods, who need nothing.“ 

Fourthly, I am to ſpeak of the vain. This 1s the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed ſon of folly, and has the moſt airy 
happineſs of them all. His brothers before mentioned, 
though themſelves to be laughed at, laugh at him. He 
ſeeks his felicity entirely in the opinions of others, and 
but rarely find it there; for the world, by his very 
name, has pronounced agamſt him : From the empti- 
neſs of his purſuit, and the thinneſs of his enjoyment, is 
he called vain, The former wiſh at leaſt for ſomething 
ſubſtantial, but his very wiſh 1s a reproach. 

As the too modeſt is pained by b ing in the public 
eye, he is pained by being out of it. What a vaſt ex- 
pence is he at to buy ſpectators! For to what other 
end 1s his ſplendid perſon and equi page, his large parks, 
palaces, rivers, and caſcades? How expenſive! and 
how uſeleſs! Senſe is too narrow, it wants compaſs to 
take them in; leſs things would gratify that more. 
The underſtanding condemns them ; childiſh imagina- 
tion only approves, and that too but for a moment. 
What are theſe pageantries but larger toys, with which 
it plays awhile and then grows weary of them? What 
are they but huge monuments of miſtake, ſubjects for 
popular talk, and an immenſe tax paid for rumour ; for 
lure it cannot be called fame? 7 
How he gazes on, and touches and re-touches, and, as 
it were, ſolicits his ſhining ornaments to give him 
ſome extraor linary ſ-nſation, fomewhat adequate to 
the deſire he indulged ſor, or the expectation he enter- 
tuned from them! but in vain, They were much 

| more 
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more powerful in idea than they are in fact. It is fal- 


ling in love with ont own. miſtaken ideas that makes 
fools and beggars of half mankind. 

The vain is a beggar of admiration. Boring IS an 
unreputable profeſſion ; hut as we are dependent beirgs, 
we mult all be beggars in ſome degree. The ſcandal 
therefore of this practice depends on two things; the 
character of the perſon from whom, and the value of 
the things which we beg. Now, the vain begs from 
all, even the moſt ignoble; and he begs nothing. [ 


mean, what turns to no account. He is more noble 


that aſks bread, then he who aiks a bow, or the — 


of an eye; for that is more worth. 


In what does this man lay out the facultion of an im · 
mortal ſoul? that time on which depends eternity ? 


that eſtate, which well diſpoſed of, might i in ſome meta- 


ſure purchaſe heaven? What is his ſerious labour, 
ſabtle machinations, ardent defire, and, reigning am bi- 


tion? — To be ſeen. This ridiculous, but true an- 
wer, renders all grave cenſure almoſt ſupei flucus. if 
the world was filled with ſuch as theſe, all arts, and en- 


gines of diſcipline, and of death, for ,chaſtiſement of- 


fence, might ſeem needleſs ; let the law they violate, 
or the power they «ftend, but condenin them to 


” But to.come * to the point. What i is it 'the vain 


would have? He would be admired ;- be begs an alms 
of admiration from every paſſer by, and his byppinets 


ſtarves without it. How, what does this defire imply? 
| B that he cannot be heppy without their leave, 


us is he by choice che moſt precarious creature on 
earth. The moſt precarious is the moſt wretched ; and 
therefore the moſt precarious by choice, is the molt 
fooliſh too: if any will deny that the molt precarious 
being is. moſt wretebed, let him conſider thut the re- 


verſe, the leaſt precarious being, i is the moſt happy, for 
that is God: aud che farther, we are removed rem 17» 

dependency and ſelf. ſufficiency, the farther we are le- 
moved from that ſtandard of iſdom and bappinels. 
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I ſhall diſmiſs the vain with one obſervation more. 
We ought particularly to guard againſt this folly, for a 
reaſon very particular too. Other vices are promoted 
by vices ; but this is often nouriſhed by virtue itſelf. 

Thus have 1, I think, proved, that the voluptuous 1s 
the greateſt ſelf-denier; that the ambitious is the 
greateſt ſlave; that the covetous has no wealth; and 
that the vain, whoſe idol is admiration, is the greateſt 
object of contempt. , . © ty ny 

' The conſiderations which have been alledged to the 
diſcredit of human happineſs, have been hitherto drawn 
from general topics z one remains that is too peculiar. 
We have lately loſt our king: that ſad occaſion firſt 
ſuggeſted this ſubject to me, Which now it ſupports 
with an unwelcome argument ;. for when our ſovereign 
fell, nature herſelf emphatically - proclaimed, ** That 
all below was vain.” Too powerful a ſupplement to 
this diſcourſe ! „ UHb5LE F 

Who then art thou, who ſetteſt thine affections on 
things below 2 Art thou greater than the deceaſed ? 
Doſt thou value thyſelf on thy birth? the moſt high- 
ly deſcended is no more. Doſt thou value thyſelf on 
thy riches? the king of Britain is no more. Doſt 
thou value thyſelf on thy power! the maſter of the 
ſeas, the arbiter of Europe, is no more. Doſt thou 
glory in thy conſtancy, humanity, affection to thy 
friend, or encouragement of arts ? — hut I for- 
_ It is ambition to be grateful, wken princes be- 

ow. | | 

How lately were the eyes of all Europe thrown on 
this great man! for man let me call him now, nor con- 
tradict the declaration which his mortality has made. 
They that find him now, muſt ſeek for him; and ſeel 
for him in the duſt. What on earth but muſt tell us 
this world is vain, if thrones declare it? if kings, if 
Britiſh kings are demonſtrations of it ? | 

I ſhall offer one obſervation on the death of princes, 
which is full to my preſent purpoſe, A throne is the 
lhining period, the golden termination of the worldly 

Ver. III. O man's 
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man's proſpect; his paſſions affect, his underſtanding 


-conceives nothing beyond it, or the favours it can he. 
Now. The ſun, the expanſe of heaven, or what lies 
higher, have no luſtre in the fight, no room in his pre. 
engaged imagination: it is all a ſuperfluous waſte, 
*When therefore his monarch.dies, he is left in darkneſs, 
his ſun is ſet, it is the night of ambition with him; 


-which naturally damps him into rellection, and fills that 


reflection with awful thoughts. 
With reverence then be it ſpoken, what can God in 
his ordinary means do more, to turn his affect ions into 
their right channel, and ſend them forward to their 
proper end? Providence, by his king's deceaſe, takes 
away the very ground on which his delufion roſe; it 
ſinks before him; his error is ſupplanted ; nor has his 
folly - whereon to ftand; but muſt return, like the dove 
An the deluge, to his own boſem again. 

By this is he convinced, that his ultimate point ef 
view is not only vain an its nature, but vain in facts: 
it not only may, but has actually failed. What then is 
ne under a neceſſity of doing, this boundary of his fight 
removed? either he muſt look forward (and what is 

beyond it but God?) or he mult cloſe his eyes in wil- 
ful darkneſs, and ſtill repoſe his truſt in things which 
he has experienced to be vain. Such accidents, there- 
fore, however fatal to his ſecular, are the mercy of God 
as to his eternal intereſt ; and ſay with my text, Set 

your affections on things above, and not on things on 
the earth.” 

Let us now, from the throne, look baok (as from an 
eminence) on the former part of our journey: we have 

paſſed the ſeveral orders, ages, aims, relations, conſti- 
tutions, tempers, paſſions, with the four great impulſes 
of mankind, and have found but one report through 
the ſeveral ſtages of our courſe; the various witneſſes 
concur, and bring in a full verdid againſt the happineſ 
of human life. They declare that all mankind is united 
by miſery, in ſome degree, as by (what is Jeſs melan- 
<20ly) the grave, to which it leads. 


And 
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And can this world enchant us-ſtill? and can we be 
born for this? Is this a ſcene for reaſon, that emanation 
of Divinity, to doat on? Is this the fortune, ti is the 
dower, to which we ſhould wed an immortal ſoul 7 
Where then is the difference between reaſon and ad + 
furdity ) between immortality and the beaſts that pe- 
riſh? Be this their heaven (as properly it is ;) but net 
their lord's, but not man's. 

I ſhall cloſe this diſcourſe with a picture of life in 
miniature, that your memories may carry it the be. 
ter: a picture more melancholy than that of this globe 
ere well eleat᷑ of the chaos, or labouring afterwards un- 
der all the wrongs and diſgraces that an univerſal de- 
luge could inflict. 

Behold a world! where the inhabitants Thoughts wich” 
are not differenced by happineſs and mi- regard to the 
ſery ; but only by the different degrees ad. 
and various colours of miſery univerſal: where the 
memory is clouded with black ideas cf the paſt ; tl.e- 
imagination overlooks the preſent ; and the under- 
ſanding, through mercy, is blinded to the future: 
where every paſſion may be called legion, for its evils 
are many: Where mea almoſt univerſally lay afice ir- 
tellectual pleaſures ; are moſt ardent deſirers of happ:- 
neſs, and yet ſubſiſt it on the moſt impotent half ct 
their natures: where anxiety of thought damps ſenſual 
pleaſures, and ſenſual pleaſure increaſes anxiety ef 
thought, and impairs our ſtrength to ſkpport it too: 
Where the ſoul and the body are in perpetual hoſtili- 
dies, aggrieving each other, and external accidents ſeem 
ſuperfluous to our miſery. Thus the poor man, like 
devoted Jeruſalem, beſieged without and divided witk= 
in, is a complication of infelicities. 

M here ſucet ſs muſt be procured by our 
infinite care, and ruin follows on the con- 
trary ; ſo that all the ſad choice indulged to mankinꝰ, 
is of infinite care or deſt ruction. Beſides, the n:ore 
we have of credit, wealth, or power, the more we may 
loſe; nor is any man ent xcly free from the app:etei.-: 
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ſions of it; ſo that our poſſeſſions imply, and provide 
for our miſery. Where an independent pleaſure is 
very ſevere; a dependent very frail. Where pleaſure 
often exacts ſuch hardſhips from her votary, that au- 
ſterity cannot improve upon them. Where nothing 
pleaſes but in proſpect; and to pleaſe in proſpect only, 
is not to diſappoint alone, but to deride us too. Where 
what exalts the ſpirits ſhortens life by that expence; 
and what depreſſes makes the ſhorteſt life too long. 
Where days are long, yet life is ſhort. Where we 
ſtand as in a battle, thouſands daily falling round us; 
and yet we forget our oven mortality; b are har- 
'ened into an inſenſibility of it by theſe very proofs of 
its approach; and ſtart, like David, when we hear, 
Thou art the man.” Where experience, which 1s 
truly the greateſt bleſſing of life, is the ſevereſt diſci- 
pline of 1t too, and di verſion, which is ſuppoſed a bleſ- 
ſing only fignifies, that to ourſelves we are inſupport- 
able. Where ſorrow is the ſtem or root of life: joy, 
but as its flower; expected at remote ſeaſons only; 
then often blighted: or if it blooms, it blooming dies. 
Where all is vexations, or mixed, or fugitive. Where 
pains aflault us, deluſions ſurround. us, and terror hangs 
over us. Where we are reſtleſs in purſuit, diſſatisfied 
in fruition, and perſecuted with remorſe. Where we 
are ever purſuing, and ever condemning, the fame 
things: ever acculing hope of its broken faith ; and 
ever truſting or, ever gaſping after ſenſual enjoyments, 
and ever impairing our appetite for them. Where ob- 
jets as well as appetite decay; or, if they laſt, laſt 
not to us, through the ficklenels of our choice, Where 
we are yearly burying ſome favourite amuſement or 
pleaſure ; and'they that ſucceed are leſs exquiſite, and 
fall as mortal. Where we ſpend moſt of our days in 
climbing the hill of our fortune, which ſuſpends, by la- 
bour, any ferious thought ; and when we have climbed 
it, and ate about to change toil for enjoyment, we ſtart 
to ſee our grave To near as on the other fide, Where 
fe with moſt men is to come, till it is paſt, 
1 Where 
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Where the grave employments of man- 77, :y. profeſ- 
kind are but ſtrenuous follies ; nor differ. , Gons, and, na- 
enced from thoſe of children, but by their ture 9! things, 
magnitude and their guilt. Where the ſeveral ocenpa- 
tions of life are but fortifications againſt want, and often 
frail ones too. Where, among profeſſions are the law- 
yer and the ſoldier, profeſſors of quarrel and death; 
fortune and life their prey. Where the infirmities of 
our bodies demand and ſupport one profeſſion ; the in- 
firmities of our minds another; and the miſad ventures 
of our fortunes conſtitute an ample portion in the 
whole world of literature. Wheie the very elements 
wage war againſt us, and have their inundation, ſhip- 
wreck, earthquake, famine, peſtilence, volcanos, and 
conflagration. Where we cannot make way from our 
doors but through the cries of indigence or diſeaſe. 
Where hoſpitals and bedlams are public neceſſar ies. 
Where the very appellations of a large part of mankind 
cannot be heard without compaſſion; widows ! and or- 
phans! Where tears are a diſtinction of the whole ſpe- 
cies from other creatures. Where youth often lan- 
guiſhes like a tempeſt-beaten flower, and age ſhows 
Its injuries like a blaſted oak. 

Where hiſtory for the moſt part is nothing _ _ 
but a large field of misfortune ; and to dip in- 19 Sano" 
to almoſt any page of it, is to dip into blood; into 
blood, perſecutions, inquiſitions, treaſons, aſſaſſinations, 
ſieges, ſervitudes: or if ſometimes a triumph breaks 
through this general cloud, as lightning through night, 
it vaniſhes almoſt as ſoon; and while it laſts, it is a 
proof and memorial of miſery ; for what is a triumph, 
but the gay daughter of deſtruction and death! Where 
hard-heartedneſs and luſt, drinking the tears of belie- 
ving innocence, and ſelf-deſign and treachery turning 
every virtue of others to its own intereſt and the good 
man's ruin (which abounds 1n every record,) makes 
peace more- cruel tkan war. Where happineſs is ſuch 
a ſtranger, that for many ages it was learning to ſeek 
the true notion of it; aud it was but ſought; it was 
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but ſound, but revealed at laſt. Where the pomps and 
prancings 'of the mighty, ace but the trappings of wo. 
Where the moſt ſhining and envied characters have few 
of them died a natural death; but furniſh theme of tra- 
gedy for ſucceeding generations. Strange! that the 
fame perſons ſhould be the objects of our envy and pity 
too! Strange too! that we Would have ſighs ſufficient 
for more miſeries than our own ! Where the molt hap. 
py would not repeat their courſe; and he was juſtly 
cenſured who wept over his mighty army as mortal, 
becauſe not one of that numerous hoſt but might pro- 
bably wiſh, before he found his end. Where, among 
the many arguments for a future ſlate, the miſery of 
this has been moſt ſtrongly and univerſally inſiſted on 
in all ages; which demonſtrates an acute ſenſe, and too 
ample a conviction of it. Where crowns have been 
often abdicated; how often in our own annals is the 
palace changed for the cloiſter: Where ſelf. murder, at 
certain periods, has been a faſhion; nay, very ext: aor- 
dinary methods have been taken to reſtrain even the 
tender ſex from this horror. Where half the travels 
that have been undertook, half the defigns that have 
been enterpriſed, half the volumes that hrs been writ- 
ten, have been refuges from uneaſineſs of heart ; and 
the laſt are not more the immortal monument of human 
wit, than of human 1nfelicity, Where happineſs is an 
art, and content is an art; what libraries have been 
written to teach it! Whatever ſucceſs they have in 
teaching that, they certainly teach us my that unhap- 
pineſs and diſcontent are natural. 
Where a ſmile 1s often an ambuſh, as it was on the 
tace of Domitian, on which it ſeldom ſhone 


| To frierdihip: but when rancour gathered at his heart. 


Where enmity is ſincere, triendſhip often a name; and 

it is ruin to truſt thoſe whom not to truſt is almoſt 2 
crime, as a relation, a friend, a brother? Where many 
fall from cregit, fortune, life, with Cæſar's exclama- 
tion, And this from thee?” Where provoking our 
| foes has not ruined * ſo many, as confiding in _ 
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of a contrary character. He needs no foe who is en- 
tirely at the mercy of his friends. Where more hearts 
pine away in ſecret anguiſh for unkindneſs from thoſe 
who ſhould be their con:forters, than for any other ca- 
lamity in life. Where bills of mortality would ſcarce 
be meurnful, if bills of private calamity were in uſe. 
Who has not ſeen, who has not foreſeen, nay, who al- 
moſt has not felt, a Þlceding heart? Where evil arts 
uſurp the name and port of wiſdom, though ſcarce wor- 
thy to be called cunning. Now ec nning is but the 
top of a ſool's character, and wifcom itfelt is but the 
bottom or inferior part of the character of an honeſt 
man, Nwlla bonn, nit hone/ta. a 44% 
Where the hon. ft confiding heart takes a virgin- 
flower into his boſom, and often finds a ftiv * 
under it. Where the fond methet to-day To OY 
looks with tranſport on the reward of her > 
long labour and painful travail, which changes per- 
haps to-morrow the cradle for the grave. Where the 
feeble father follows a favourite, an only daughter, the 
delight of his eye! the reſt of his age! to her lon f 
home, where he perhaps bas wiſhed for himſelf in RAY 
vain; and ſheds thoſe tears on her aſhes, which ſhould 1 
expreſs his joy for the happy diſpoſal of her in life: ; f 
Or perhaps the caſe is ftiil worſe; he ſecs her youth 14 
and beauty, and innocence, fallen into arms to him Why !! 
-more dreadful than thoſe cf death, Where the ſon of 
ſome great houle, its hope, joy, and ſupport, the ſole 
heir of riches, titles, and golden ſchemes, falls imma. 
turely, graſped by death, as the pillars were by Sawp. 
ſon; and the whole ſtructure is ſorely ſhaken, if jt 
does not follow on his fall. Where muny a numerous 
family lives in innocence. peace, plenty, ieputation, un- 
der the wing of an indulgent, prudent, and induſtrious 
ſather : the father dies; they are ſcattered like a theaf 
of corn when the band 1s broke, and become the prey 
of guilt, want, anxiety, and ſhame. Where the com- 
forts of life have their pangs; their jars, jealouſies, in- 
terruptions, decays, extinction. Where grudge, ani- 
moſity, 
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moſitv, and revenge wound deep; but deeper, when 
they wound relation, friendſhip, love: For love has its 
barkarities, and frequently may be miltaken for ha- 
tred, by its effects. There are ſometimes malignant 
tempers in families? ? Such domeſtic maladies are like 
ulcers in the vitals; extremities cannot cure them, 
they cann<t be cut off. 
Where the night is an idle dream, and the day little 
better. Where every one is witneſs or pa- 
Mi 7. tient of affliction; ever telling ſad tales of o- 
© thers, till he becomes a tale bimſelf; the tale 
of a day! and then is utterly forgotten. e lived and 
died, is an epitaph for much the greateſt part of man- 
kind. Where he that has reached his meridian is one 
of a thouſind, his friends and relations lie dead around 
him: Haif of his converſation is gathered ſtom the 
tomb. What are the gay, young, beautiſul, brave, 
learned, wiſe, good, in which he once perhaps was rich, 
what are they? A tear! a iigh! Where youth has 
the pain of getting, age cf leaving its riches ; affect ion 
being rarely ſtrong enough in us to make the parting 
with them agreeable. Where fears and pangs only 
ive a reliſh of the contrary; and our pleaſure, gen: - 
rally as it riſes from, ſo it ends in them too. Where 
the pain of impatience turns us over to the pain of ſe. 
tiety, ſearce divided by the moment of delight. Where 
pain is oftener ſunk by new pain, than heakd by ſuper- 
vening pleaſure. Where real cvils are frequent; ima- 
ginary, perpetual; and the happieſt thanks ſome o- 
ther's wtetchedneſs, for putting him in mind that he is 
not the moſt wretched himſelf. Where 1 was 1p); 
a few may poſſibly ſay; I ſhall be happy, moſt fey; 
an happy, none: Now, it none are happy on the * 
ſent, it is a demonſtration tl. at happineſs is abſent from 
us all. The preſent is all that our parent nature pro- 
perly gives us; and that, like peeviſh children, we 
will not taſte : Thus, between the law of our condition, 
and the perverſeneſs of our temper, we have nothing 


47 = we are very poor, ſubſiſting, or rather ſtar- 
ving 
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ving our thin happineſs, on dreams and ſhadows of 
good to come; perhaps never ta come; certainly never 
to come, proportionate to our conceptions of them. 
Where man fſnatches ſuch quick and terrible reſent- 
ment from the ſmalleſt occaſion, that it reſembles the 
diſcharge of ordnance at the touch of a reed, Where 
to have any chance for happineſs, a man muſt poſſeſs 
the wortd, or deſpiſe it. Now, the contempt ot it in 
him that poſſeſſes it not, is a cheat; he does not bear- 
tily contemn it; he mittakes his ill-will for contempt : 
And, what is as unfortunate, he that pofl. les it, docs 
contemn ĩt; but not from wiſdom, but weakneſs, which 
has not the ſkill to reliſh its enjoyments as they de- 
ſerve. . Where proud honour ſtands in the place of 
meek religion ; honour that diſdains compulſion ; and 
that conſequently muſt ſtand or fall with inclination 
and humour: He, therefore, that relies on honour, re- 
lies on humour; and he that relies on humour is a 
fool, and muſt be a wretch in the end. Where the 
two points the world's wiſe man aims at, are, firſt to 
get the better of natural inſtinct, fo as not to be betray-. 
ed by it into any humanities in which he does not find 
his own immediate account: Secondly, to ſurmount 
the prejudices and timorouſueſs of education, to throw 
the virtues and vices iuto one heap, like a man; thence 
to be drawn. out indiftcrently, as intereſt direds; in- 
tereſt, which. is his god; and his Bible, the cuſtom of 
the world. Where many men ſuppcie you a Kuave, 
or conclude you a fool, and call you lo by their profeſ- 
ſions of diſinterefled frieadſkip; by which they only 
mean to ſteal your affectious, and the good etfeas of 
them. Where compaſſion with ſome pailes for weeks 
neſs, and you muit ſuppreſs your lighs, as in the 
theatre, not to be laughed at; he is lcoked on as an 
idiot, who is not above being a man. Where men ſeck 
not the means of ſerving, but an excuſe for not ſerving 
others; and words change their nature, and do not re- 
veal, but cover the mind; the paſſions themſelves, thul: 
betrayers of truth, are taught to act a part; the vet y 
eye 
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eye can he; and that natural window of the ſoul has z 
ſcreen before it, that you may not ſee through; he only 
who diſcovers his own intereſt, gives you a key to his 
heart. In a word, where the honeſt man (who alone 
is worthy of good,) if he judges of men by himſelf, is 
undone. This may be called ſatire ; but, by the ſame 
rule, the ſcripture is ſo too. Where to diſemble i inju- 
ries is the greateit ſnheck to nature, and ſhame to ho- 
nour; yet, at the ſame time, the greateſt art of life. 
Where he that has not learned the world, muſt go out 
of it, or be a jeſt and an unfortunate in it: He that has 
learned it, has le rned it with diſcipline; and by that 
time he is well maſter of the grave, his candle is put 
out. It is hard to learn the world, but harder to un- 
learn it; and not to unlearn it, will one day prove 
more mortal. Where we will not believe yeſterday, 
but hope favourably from to-morrow; as if then there 
would be a new i, a new nature, a new life: They 
pray for that, who almoſt curſe its fellow. Where 
forrow is fruitleſs, and laughter is mad. Where, at 
the ſeveral tides of good fortune, the head tells the 
heart, Well, now we are happy; which the heart 
ſcarce believes, or believes it implicitly: Whenever we 
fay to ourſelves, Let us fit down and enjoy life, we diſ- 
cover the cheat, like one deluded by perſpective, by 
bringing it to the touch. — (ſtrange 
and ridiculous! but for the horrors of it) complain 
they have nothing to do, when every ſtep is a ſtep to- 
wards a grave, every minute an approach to an eter- 
nity: Beſides, if men well knew the buſineſs of this 
world, and would acquit themſelves like maſters in it, 
want of time would be their great-complaint, Nay, 
he that lays down but this one ſimple rule, that he 
will be in the right, wherever he is, or whatever he 15 
about, will never have one idle moment, though he has 
not the important cares of nations, or even of familics 
on his hands. 
Where the paſt is a very dream, and the future a 


ſore travel. Where. the tender mother ſheds tears 
over 
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over her helpleſs infant, and the careful father pours 
groans over them both; groans conſcious of the pre- 
ſent, and preſaging of the future. Where ſometimes 
nations groan as one man, under a general calamity ; 

nor is the whole earth at all privileged from the ſevere 
condition of any one nation of it. Where nature is 
perpetually pouring her children in vaſt tides out of 
time into eternity: And the ſurvivors take the evil, 
and refuſe the good; they are but the more melan- 
choly, not the wiſer for it. Where we are born with 
pain, and die with amazement. Where life is the 
fave of miſery; and yet, moſt ſtrange and deplorable 
the King of Terrors is Death. 


© Sunt lachrime rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt.” 


Almoſt the whole book of Eccleſiaſtes might be tran- 
ſeribed as a ſcriptural ſupport of what is here ſaid; 
and its author, it is well known, received wiſdom as an 
immediate gift from God, in ſuperiority to all the reſt 
of mankind. . 

I ſhall conclude by ſaying what is moſt true, that 
human life is like a diſhoneſt creditor: It puts off our 
youth and manhood with lies frem day to day; then 
owns the cheat, and gives our. age an abſolute denial, 

If this account is juſt, as I think it is, 

What is human happineſs? A werld! bra, 1-9 
a notion! a day-dream ! a wiſh ! a figh! lack =" 
a theme to be talked of! a mark to be 
ſhot at, but never hit! a picture in the head, and a 
pang in the heart of man. Wiſdom recommends at 
gravely, learning talks of it pompouſly, our underſtand- 
ing liſtens to it eagerly, our affection purſues it warm- 
ly, and our experience deſpairs of it irretrievably. 
Imagination perſuades ſome that they have found it, 
but it is while their reaſon is afleep: Pride prevails 


with others to boaſt of it; but it is only a boaſt, by 


which they may deceive their neighbours, but not 
themſelves : Felicity of conſtitution, and ſuavity of 
manners, make the neareſt approach to it; but it is 


only 
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only an approach; ſortune, the nature of things, the 
ni rmities of the body, the paſſions of the mind, the 
dependence on others, the prevalence of vice, the very 
condition of (uncorrected) humanity, forbids an em- 
+Srace. Wine, beauty, muſic, pomp, ſtudy, diverſion, 
bufineſs, wiſdom, all that ſea or land, nature or art, la- 
bour or reſt can beſtow, are but poor expedients to 
Heave off the inſupportable load of an hour from the 
heart of man; the load of an hour from the heir of an 
eternity! If the young or unexperienced, or vain or 
profligate only, were ſubject to this weakneſs, it were 
ſomething: But when the learned and wife, and grave 
and grey—it ſhocks! it Mortifies? and with ſhame and 
pity my mind turns from its purpoſe, and goes back- 
ward with revereuce to throw a veil over the naked- 
neſs of my father. In a word, the true notion of hu- 
man happineſs explained, is itſelf one of the. ſtrongeſt 
proofs of our miſery, For how can. we ſpeak more 
"adequately of it, than by faying, it is that of which our 
deſpair is as neceſſary as our paſſion for it is vehement 
and inextinguiſhable? Now ardently to thirſt, and un- 
avoidably to deſpond, with regard to the ſame thing, 
and that thing of conſequence ſupreme, is the conſum- 
mation of infelicity. I know but one ſolid pleaſure in 
life, and that is our duty. How miſerable then, how 
unwiſe, how voy Md rae are they who make that 
one a pain! 
The pur poſe of this diſcourſe, as expreſſed i in the be- 
: ginning of it, was to put this world in the balance, and 
eramine che value of things on the earth. Now ſuch 
- as. 4s repreſented, not aggravated, through the whole 
preceding diſcourſe, is the general ſtate of mankind: 
But it is a ſtate of Weir own choice ; ; and it may be, 
though not wholly reverſed, abundantly relieved, ex- 
ceedingly brightened from the clouds, the thick dark- 
\ neſs that hangs upon it; as I ſhall endeavour to make 


* manifeſt in the following diſcourſe * ; and thus vindi- 
cate 


The ſecond diſcourſe on this ſubze& never appeared. 
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cate Providence from prevailing imputations; and by 
laying the two counter- parts together, infer a true eſti- 
mate of human life. | * Ae 
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.  - GRIGINAL,.COMPOSITION. . 


IN A LETTER 


__ . ; 
AUTHOR OF SIR CHARLES GRANDISON, © 


— 


1 


Si habet aliguod tanquam pabulum ſtadii, et doctrinte, otiof# ſenee. 
tute nihil eſt jucundius. C10. 
DEAR SIR, . 

Wr confeſs the follies of youth without a bluſh; 

not ſo, thoſe of age. However, keep me a little in 

countenance, by conſidering, that age wants amuſe. 
ments more, though it can juſtify them leſs, than the 
preceding periods of life. How you may reliſh the 
paſtime here ſent you, I know not. It is miſcellane-. 
ous in its nature, ſomewhat licentious in its conduct, 
and, perhaps, not over-1mportant in its end. How- 
ever, I have endeavoured to make ſome amends, by 
digteſſiug into ſubjects more important and more ſuita- 
ble to my ſeaſon of life. A ſerious thought ſtanding 
"You; MI.” i L ſingle 
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ſingle many of ailighter nature, will ſometimes 
ſtrike the careleſs wanderer, after amuſement ouly, 
-with uſcful awe ; as monumental marble ſcattered in a 
wide pleaſure- garden (and ſuch there are) will call to 
recollection thoſe who would never have ſought in a 
church- yard walk of mournful yews. 

To one ſuch monument | may conduct you, in which 

is a hidden luſtre, like the ſepulchral — of old; but 

A ot like thoſe will this be extinguiſhed, but mine the 
| brighter for being produced, after ſo long 1 
into open day. 

You remember, that your worthy patron, and our 
.common friend, put ſome queſtions on the ſerious 
Arama, at the ſame time when he deſired our ſentiments 
on original and on moral compoſition. Though I deſ- 
pair 7 breaking through the frozen obſtructions of 
.age, and care's incumbent cloud, into that flow of 
* * and brightneſs of expreſſion, which ſubjects ſo 


polite require, yet will I hazard ſome conjectures on 


them. 
I begin with original compolition ; and the more 


willingly, as it ſeems an original ſubje@ to me, who 
have ſeen nothing hitherto written on it. But, firſt, a 
fex thoughts on compoſition in general. Some are af 
opinion, that its growth at preſent is too luxuriant, and 
that the preſs 1s overcharged. Overcharged, I think, 
it could never be, if none were admitted but ſuch as 
brought their imprimatur from ſound underſtanding 
and the public good. Wit, indeed, however brilliant, 
ſhould not be permitted to gaze ſelf- enamoured on its 
uſeleſs 1 that fountain of fame (if ſo I may, 


call the preſs,) if beauty is all that it has to boaſt; 


but, like.the firſt Brutus, it ſhould ſacrifice its moſt 
darling offspring to the ſacred intereſis of virtue and 
real ſervice of mankind. 
Tnis reſtriction allowed, the more corapoſition the 
better. To men of letters and leiſure, it is not only a 
noble amuſement but a ſweet of refuge; it improves 


theit parts, and promotes their peace; it opens a back- 
door 
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door out of the buſtle of this baſy and idle world into 
a delicious garden of moral and intellectual fruits and 
flowers, the key of which is denied to the reſt of man- 
kind. When ftu.iy with idle anxieties, or teazed with 
fruitleſs impertinence, or yawning over inſipid. diver- 
fions, then we perceive the bleſſing of a lettered receſs. 
With what a.guit do we retire to our diſintereſted and 
immortal friends in our cloſet, and find our minds, 
when applied to ſome favourite theme, as naturally ant 
as eaſily quieted and reireſbed- as a previſh child (aud 
peeviſh children are we all till we fall :flcep) when 
laid to the breaſt ! Qur happineſs no longer lives on 
charity, nor bids fair for a fall, by leaning on that moſt 
precarious and thorny pillow, another's pleaſure, for 
our repoſe. How independent of the world is he. who 
can daily find new acquaintance that at once entertain 
and improve him in the little world, the minute but 
fruitful creation of his own mind! „ h 

Theſe advantages compotition affords us, whether 
we write ourſelves, or in more humble amuſement pe- 
ruſe the works of others. While we buſile through-- 
the thronged walks of public life, it gives us a reſpite 
at leaſt from care, a plyafing pauſe of refreſhing recol- 
lection. If the country is our choice or fate, there it 
reſcues us from ſioth and ſenſuality, which, like obſcene 
vermin, are apt gradually to creep unperceived into 
the delightful bowers of our retirement, and to poiſon - 
all its ſweets, Conſcious guilt robs the roſe of its 
ſcent, the lily of its luſtre, and makes an Eden a de- 
flowered and diſmal fcene. | 
Moreover, if we conſider life's endleſs evils, what 
can be more prudent than to provide for conſolation un- 
der them? A conſolation under them the wiſeſt of men 
have found in the pleaſures of the pen. Witneſs, a- 
mong many more, Thucydides, Xenophon, 'Tully, O- 
vid, Seneca, Pliny the Younger, who ſays, In uxoris 
infirmitate et amicorum periculo, aut morte turbatus, 
ad ſtudia, unicum doloris levamentum, confugio.” 
And why not add to theſe their modern equals, Chau- 
P 2 cer, 
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| h, Baeon, Milton, Clarendon, under the ſame | 
'Hield, unwounded by misfortune, and nobly fmiling in 


Z Coo 47 7, | 7% 
- Compoſition was à cordial to theſe under the frowns 
of fortune; but evils there are, which her fmtles can- 
not ent nor cure. ' Among theſe are the lang uors 
of old age. If thoſe are held honourable, who in a 
hand benumbed by time have graſped the juſt ſword in 

| defence af their country; thall they be lefs efteemed, 
| whoſe unſteady pen vibrates to the laſt in the cauſe of 
| | religion, of virtue, of learning? Both thefe are happy 
| 
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in this, that by fixing their attention on objects molt 
important, they eſcape numberleſs little anxieties, and 
that tædium vitæ which often hangs ſo heavy on its 
evening hours. May not this inſinuate ſome apology 
for my ſpilling ink and ſpoiling paper, fo lite in life ? 
But there are who write with vigous and ſucceſs, to 
the world's delight and their own renown; * Theſe are 
the glorious fruits where genius prevails. The mind 
of a man of genius is a fertile and pleaſant field, plea- 
fant as Elyfium and fertile as Tempe; it enjoys a per- 
petual ſpring. Of that ſpring, originals are the fat eſt 
flowers. -Imitations are of quicker growth, but fainter 
gloom. linitations are of two kinds, one of nature, 
one of authors; the firſt we call orzginals, and confine 
the term imitation to the ſecond. + 1 thall not enter into 
the curious inquiry of what is or is not, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, original; content with what all muſt allow, that 
{ome compoſition are more ſo than others; and the 
more they are ſo, I fay the better. "Originals are, and 
ought to be, great favourites; for they are great bene- 
factors: They extend the republic of letters, and add 
a new province to its dominion: Imitators only give 
us a ſort of duplicates of what we had, poſſibly much 
better, before; inereaſing the mere drug of books, 
while all that makes them valuable, knowledge and ge- 
nius, are at a ſtand. The pen of an original writer, 
like Armida's wand, out of a barren waſte calls a 
-blooming ſpring ; out of that blooming ſpring an imi- 
tator 
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tator is. a tranſplanter of. laurels, which ſometimes .die 


on removal, always languiſh in a foreign ſoil... 


But ſuppoſe an imitator to be molt excellent (and 


ſuch there are,) yet ſtill he but nobly builds on ano- 


ther's foundation; his. debt is, at leaſt, equal to his 


glory, which, therefore, on the balance, cannot be very 
at. On the contrary, an original, though but in- 
different (its originality being ſet aſide,) yet has ſome- 


thing to boaſt ; it is ſomethi 


21 


Mes ſum pauper in ere ;“ 


and to ſhare ambition with no leſs than Cæſar, who de- 


3 


ng to ſay with h 


im in 


# 6! 


Ho- 


14 


clared he had rather be the firſt in a village than the 


ſecond at Rome. 


' ” f 14 0 5 1 * . '24 K . 3 * 
Still farther : An imitator ſhares his crown, if he 


has one, with the choſen object of his imitation ; an 
original enjoys an undivided. applauſe. An original 


may be faid to be of a vegetable nature; it riſes ſpon- 


taneouſly from the vital root of genius; it grows, it is 


made: | Jinitations are oft 


a ſort of manufacture 


wrought up by thoſe mechanics, art and labour, out of 


| hat of his 
languor, who liſtens to a twice-told tale: Our ſpirits 
rouſe at an original; that is a perfect firanger, and all, 
| from a foreigu land; and 
though it comes like an Indian prince, adorned with, 
feathers only, having little weight, yet of our attention 
| ly new: Thus e- 
very teleſcope is lifted at a e en ſtar; it 
makes a hundred aſtronomers in a moment, and denies 
equal notice to the ſun, But if an original, by being 
as excellent as new, adds admiratian to ſarpriſe, then 


pre-exiſteat materials not their own. 


Again: We read imitation with ſomew 


throng to learn what news from a foreigu 


it will rob tbe more ſolid, if not equa 


' 


"» 


are we at the writer's mercy ; on the ſtrong wing of. 
his imagination, we are fnatched from Britain to Italy, 


from climate to climate, from pleaſure to pleaſure ; we 
have no home, no thought of our own, till the magi- 


clan drops his pen; and the falling down into ourſelves, 
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We 
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we awake to flat realities, lamenting the change, like 
the beggar who dreamed himſelf a ptince. 

It is with thoughts as it is with words, and with both 
with men; they may grow old and die. Words 
_ "tarnithed, by paſſing through the mouths of the vulgar, 
are laid afide as inelegant and obſolete ; ſo thoughts, 
when become too common, ſhould lofe their currency, 
and we :hould ' ſend new metal to the mint, that is, 
"new meaning to the prefs. Fhe diviſion of tongues at 
Babel did not more effectually debar men from ma. 
king themſelves a name,“ (as the Seripture ſpeaks,) 
than the too great concurrence or union of, tongues 
will do for ever. We may as well grow good by ano. 
thers virtue, or fat by another's food, as famons by an- 
other's thought. The world will pay its debt of praiſe 
but once; and, inſtead of applauding, explode a fecond 
Few t ns © cheat. TOO 
If it is ſaid, that moſt of the Latin ctaſſies, and all 
the Greek, except perhaps Homet, Pindar, and Ana- 

, creon, are in the number of imitators, yet receive our 

Higheſt applanfe; our anſwer is, that they, though not 
real, are accidental origmals : the works they imitated, 
few excepted, are loſt ; they, on their father's deceaſe, m 
enter as lawful heirs on their eſtates in fame: the fa- re 
thers of our copyiſts are ſtill in pofſeſſion, and fecured 91 
in it, in ſpite of Goths, and flames, by che perpetua- ri 
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ting power of the preſs., Very late muſt a modern fr 
imitators fame arrive, if it waits for their deceaſe. h1 
An original enters early on reputation: Fame, fond ca 
of new glories, ſounds her trumpet in triumph. at its pt 
birth; and yet how few are awakened by i into che i 
noble ambition of life attempts! Ambition is ſome- te 
times nd vice in life; it is always a virtue in compoſi- ni 
tion. High in the towering Alps is the fountain of the \ 
Po; high in fame, and in antiquity, is the fountain of al 
an imitator's undertaking ; but the river and the imi- lia 
tation humbly creep along the vale. So few are origi- th 


nals, that, if all other books were to be burnt, the let- ot 
tered world would reſemble ſome metropolis in flames, 0 
TY 1 where 
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where a few incombuſtible buildings, a fortreſs, temples 
or tower, lift their heads in melancholy grandeur amid 
the mighty ruins. Compared with this conflagration, 
old Omar lighted up but a ſmall bonfire, when he heat- 


ed the baths of the barbarians, for eight months toge- 


ther, with the famed Alcxandriman library's ineſtimahle 
ſpoils, that no profane bock might obſtru& the tri- 
umphant progreſz of his holy Alcoran round the globe. 
But why are originals ſo few ? Not becauſe the wri- 
ter's harveſt is over, the great reapers of antiquity ha- 


ving left nothing to be gleaned after them; nor becauſe - 


the human mind's teeming time is paſt, or becauſe i it Is 
incapable of putting forth unprecedented births ; but 
becauſe illuſtrious examples engrofs, prejudice, rad in- 
timidate. They engroſs our attention, and fo pre vent 
due inſpect ĩon of ourſe ves; they prejudice our judg- 
ment in favour of their er and fo leffen the ſenſe 

of our own ; and they intimidate us with the ſplen- 
dour of their renown, and thus under diffidence Far 
our ſtrength. Nature's impoſſibilnies, and thoſe of 
diffidence, lie wide afunder. 

Let it not be ſuſpected, that I would weakly infi- 


nuate” any thin in fayour of the moderns, as compa- 


red with ancient authors; no, I am lamenting their 
great inferiority. Bat I think it is no neceffary infe- 
riority; that it is not from divine rr but 
from ſome cauſe far beneath the moon“: think that 


human fouls, through all periods, are equal : that due 


care and exertion would ſet us nearer our immortal 
predeceffors than we are at prefent ;' and he who que- 
ſtions and canfutes this, will ſhow abilities not a little 
tending toward a + proof of chat equality which he de- 
3 Fa 

After all, the feſt ankients had no merit in being ori- 
ginals: they could not be imitators. Modern writers 
lia ve a choice to Hake; and therefore have a merit in 
their power. They may ſoar in the regions of liberty, 
= move e in the ſoft fetters of eafy imitation; and imi- 


* ch Wh the Liſe of Homer, p. 76. 
tation 
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tation has as any plauſible. reaſons to urge, as plea- 
ſure had to offer to Hercules. Hercules made the 
choice of an hero and ſo beeame immortal. , 

Yet let not afſertors of - claſſic excellence imagine, 
that I deny the trihute it ſo well deſerves. He that ad- 
mires not ancient authors, betrays - ſecret. he would 
conceal, and tells the world that he does not underſtand 
them. Let us be as far from negleAing as from copy. 
ing their admirable. compoſitions : ſacred be their 
rights, and inviolable their fame. Let our underſtand. 
ing feed on theirs; they afford the nobleſt nouriſhment; 
bat let them nouriſh, not annihilate our own. When 
we read, let our imagination kindle at their charms; 
when we write, let our judgment ſhut them out of 
out thoughts: treat even Homer himſelf, as his royal 
admirer was treated by the cynic; bid him ſtand aſide, 
nor ſhade our compoſition from the beams of our own 


genius; for nothing original can rie, ee immortal 


can ri pen in another ſun. 

Muſt we then, (you fay) not imitate ancient authors? 
Imitate them by all means; but imitate aright. He 
that imitates the divine Thad, does not imitate Homer; 
but he who takes the ſame mathod which Homer took, 
for arriving at a capacity of accompliſhing in a wark 
ſo great. Trend in his ſteps to the ſole fountain of im- 
mortality; ; drink whete he drank, at the true Helicon, 
that is, at the break of nature: imitate, but imitate not 

the compoſition. but the man, For may not this para- 
dox paſs into a maxim? viz. © The leſs we copy the 
renowned ancients, we (hall reſemble them the more.” 

_ But poflibly you may reply, that you muſt, either 
imitate- Homer, or depart from nature. Not ſo; for 
ſuppoſe you u as to change place and time with Homer 
then if you write naturally, vou might as well charge 
Homer with an imitation of you. Can you be ſaid to 
imitate Homer for writing, ſo as you, would have writ- 
ten if Homer had never been? As far as a. regard to 
nature and ſound ſenſe will permit a departure from 


yu — predeceſſors; ſo far ambitiouſſ depart . 
them 
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them: the farther from them in fimilitude, the neare” 


cendent from them. Let us build our compoſitions 
with the ſpirit, and in the taſte of the ancients, but not 
with the materials; thus will they reſemble the firuc- 


tutes of Pericles at Athens, which Plutarch commends 


for having had an air ef antiquity as ſoon as they were 
built. All eminence: and diſtinction lies out of the 


beaten road ; excurſton and deviation are neceflary 0 


ſind it, and the more remote your path from the high- 


way, the more teputable; if, like poor Gulliver (of 


whom anon), you fall not into a ditch in your way to 

. lory. 82s} 478447 | ed . 

bs What glory to come near, what glory to reach, 

what glory (prefumptuous thought !) to ſurpaſs our 

predeceſſors! And is that then in nature abſolutely im- 
ble? Or is it not rather contrary to nature to fail 

in it? Nature herſelf ſets the ladder; all wanting, is 


our ambition to elimb; for by the bounty of nature we 


are as ſtrong as our predect ſſors; and by the favour 
of time (Which is but another round in nature's ſeale) 
we ſtand on higher ground. As to the firſt: Were 
they more than mien, or are we leſs? Are not our minds 
eaſt in the ſame mould with thoſe before the flood? 
the flood affected matter; mind eſcaped. As to the ſe- 


cond: Though we are moderns, the world is an ancient 


more ancient far, than when they, whom we moſt ad- 
mire, filled it with their fame. Have we not their 
deauties, as ſtars to guide; their defects, as rocks to 
de ſhunned; the judgment of ages on both, as a chart 
to conduct, and a ſure helm to ſteer us in our paſlage 
to greater perfeQion than theirs? And ſhall we be 
ſtopped in our rival pretenfions to fame by this juſt 
reproof2 . | 


Stat contra, dicitque tibi tua pagina, Fur es.“ Marr. 


lt is by a fort of noble contagion, from a general fa- 


wiliarity wich their wiilings, and not by any parti- 
| cular 


% 


are you to them in excellence: you riſe-by, it into an 
original; beeauſe a noble collateral, not an humble deſ—- 
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18: CONJECTURES ON ORIGINAL COMPOSITION. 
cular ſordid theft, that we can be the better for thoſe 
who went before us. Hope we from plagiariſm any 
dominion in literature, as chat * . arole from 
a neſt of thieves? 

Rome was a powerf ul ally to r : ancient 
authors are our powerful allies: but we muſt take 
heed that they do not ſuecour, till they enſlave after 
the manner of Rome. Too formidable an idea of their 
ſuperiority, like a ſpectre, would fright us out of a 
proper uſe of our wits: and dwarf our underſtandings, 
by making a giant of theirs. Too great'awe for them 
lays genius under reſtraint, and denies it that free 
ſcope, that full elbaw-room; which is requiſite. for 
firiking its moſt maſterly.ſtrokes. Genius is maſter. 
workmen: learning is but an inſtrument: and an in- 
ſtrument, though moſt valuable, yet not always indiſ- 
penſible. Heaven will not admit of a+ partner in the 
accompliſhment of ſome favourite ſpirits :. but rejedt- 
ing all human means, aſſumes the whole to it- 
felf. Have not ſome, though not famed for erudition, 
ſo written, as almoſt to perſuade ns, that they ſhone 
brigmer, and ſoared higher, for —_— the N 
aid of that proud all. 

Nor is it ſtrange; for what, for the moſt part, mem 
we by genius, but the power of accompliſhing great 
things without the means generally reputed neceſſary 
to that end? A genius differs from a good underſtand- 
ing, as 2:magician from a good architect, that raiſes 
bis ſtructure by. means inviſible ! this by the ſkilful 
uſe of common tools. Hence genius has ever been iup- 
poled to partake of ſomething divine. Nemo un- 
quam vir magnus fuit, fine aliquo afftatu divino.” 
Learning, deſtitme of this ſuperior aid, is fond and 
proud of what has coſt:it}much pains ; is a great lover 
of rules, and boaſter of famed examples; as beauties 
leſs perfect, who own half their charms to cautious art, 
learning inveighs againſt natural unſtudied graces and 
ſmall harmleſs Inaccuracies, and ſets rigid bounds to 
that liberty to which genius often owes its _—_— 
9 ory 
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glory, but the no genius its frequent ruin; for unpre- 
{cribed beauties, and unexampled excellence, which 
are characteriſties of genius, lie without the pale of 
learning's authorities and laws; which pale genius 
muſt leap, to come at them; but by that leap, if genius 
is wanting, we break our necks; we loſe that little 
credit which poſſibly we might have enjoyed before: 
for rules, like crutches, are a needful aid to the lame, 
though an impediment to the ſtrong, A Homer caſt 
them away; and, like his Achilles, | | 
ura ne gat fibi nata, nihil non arrogat, 
by native force of mind. There is ſomething in poetry 
beyond proſe-reaſon:: there are myſteries in it not to 
be explained but admired.; which render mere proſe- 
men infidles to there divinity. And her pardon a ſe- 
ond paradox, vis. * Genius often then deſerves moſt 
e 4 to be praiſed, when it is moſt ſure to be condemned; 
. „chat is, when its excellence, from mounting high, to 
- MW © weak eyes 15.quite out of fight.” 4th 
5 If 1 might ſpeak farther of learning and genius, I 
ec would compare genius to virtue, and learning to riches. 
d WW As riches are moſt wanted where there is leaſt virtue, 
| ſo learning where there is leaſt genius. As virtue 
mn WW without much riches can give happineſs, ſo genius 
at without much learning can give renown. As ir is ſaid 
ry nin Terence, Pecuniam negligere interdum maximum 
d- W <eſt lucrum;” ſo to a neglect of learning, genius 
es WF ſometimes owes its greater glory. Genius, therefore, 
ul W leaves but the frcond place, among men of letters, to 
p- I the learned. It is their merit and ambition to fling ' 
n- light on the works of genius, and point out its charms. 
We muſt juſtly reverence their informing radius for 
nd chat fayour ; but we muſt much more admire the ra- 
er WF Giant ſtara pointed out by them. pe 
ies A ſtar of the firſt magnitude among the moderns was 1 
rt, Sbakſpeare: among the ancients Pindar; who (as 's 
nd Voſſius tells us) boaſted of his no-learning, calling | 
to himſelf the eagle, for his flight above it. And ſuch 
me genau as theſe may indeed have much reliance on their 
own 


=— 1 
BD CY W na. aa, 
| own native powers. n be compared 
to the natural ſtrength of the body ; learnisg ta the 
ſuperiaduted aocourrements. of arms 1. if Ahe fight is e. 
dual ee the propoſed jexploit; the latter rather encum- 
bers than aſſiſtaʒ tiver retards than pramabes the, vic- 
| toryl © <Sgcer nobis ineſt deus, ſaꝝs Senggat With 
regard to the moral vod, conſcience g iti regard to 
ches intellectual genius, ãs that godovichia Genius can 
for-uF rigbe in compoſition, — of the 
Jearned; as conſcienes eta us xiyhit in life, without the 
r ee engly, Gan make us — a 
2 e eee ke 
great 113. fr 21 4: Hal $2118 11 164 thave Nat Ni 4 
I a. ſometimes :. becadle there eil 2 genius. which 
ſtands in need of learning e ſhine, Or 5 
thers urt tao ſpecies, an earlier and. a later; ox c 
them infantine and wo Gy * out 
Head, at full 
es of this 
a: the threſhold, 
wy for. out for Aion on feeble, knees ; * he, Was an 
aafantine [geaivs 3 aggetäus which, like ,other infants, 
muſt: be nurſed or edutated, ox it will come to nought: 
learning i is its nurſe and tuter; but this nurſe may 
overlay with an indigeſted Joad, which ſmathers com- 


mon ſeuſe; and this tutor edantic 
N Prejudice, which, vitiates the the den ae As 
tog great admirers of. the fathiers of the c reh have 
ſometimes ſet up their authority agaigſt the true ſenſe 
of the ſcripture ; ſo tog;great admirers. of the claſſical 
fathers have ſometimes 5. ab heir Aae or ex- 
ample againſt reaſon. ud 4 aVy, | 
R a Neve minor, en quits prfuſtiv a. 
i: „ 4 Fabaln” +2, a io. 219wok. en 
So me Moers favs ancient example, . Tealon 
has not ſubſcribed. I know but ons bool that can 
juſtify aur implicit acquieſcence in it; and, (by the h 


way) on that book a noble diſdain, of undue defence to tb 
IRS, 447 EE Plrioc hat 
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prior opinion has lately caſt, and is ſtill caſting, a new 
and ineftimable light. r... 
- Bat, ſuperſtition for our ſet aſide, the 
elaſſies are for ever our rightful and revered maſters 
in e6mpoſition, and our underſtandings bow be- 
fore them. Bat when? when « maſter is wanted; 
which ſometimes, as 1 have ſhown, is not the caſe. 
Some are pupils of nature only, nor go. fucthec to 
ſchool. From ſuch we reap often a double advantage; 
they not only rival the jon of the great ancient 
authors, but alſo reduce the number of mean ones a- 
mong the moderns. For when they enter on ſubjects 
which have been in former hands, ſuch is their ſupeti- 


ority, that, like a"tenth wave; they overwhelm and bu- 


ry in oblivion all that went before; and thus not only 
enrich and adorn, but remove a load, and leſſen the la- 
bour of the lettered world.. 
But (fay you) ſince originals can ariſe from genius 
only, and fince genius is ſo very rare, it is ſearce worth 
« winle to labour a point too much, from which, we 
can reaſonably expect ſo little. To ſhow that geni- 
us is not ſo very rare as you imagine, I ſhall point out 
ſtrong inſtances of it in a far diſtant quarter ſrom that 
mentioned above. The minds of the ſchoolmen were 
almoſt as much cloiftered as their bodies; they had but 
firtle learning and few books, yet may the moſt learned 
be ſtruck with ſome aſtoniſhment at their ſo ſingular 
natural ſagacity and moſt 'exquifite edge of thought. 
Who would expect to find Pindar and Scotus, Shake- 
our and Againas of the ſame party? Both equally 
w an original, unindebted energy; the vigor 1gnewus 
and ci origo burns in both, and leaves us in doubt 
whether genius is more evident in the ſublime flights 
and beauteous flowers of poetry, or iu the profound 
penetration, and marvellous, keen, and minute diſtino- 
tions, called the thorns of the ſchools. There might 
have been more able conſuls called from the plough 
than ever arrived at that honour; many a genius, pro- 
bably, there has been, which could neither write nor 
Vol, HI, Q_ rea- 
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1. onerous ON onA COMPOSITION. 
5 8⁰ that genius, that  Luprexhe luſtre ＋ 
Is leſs rare an fin vou conceive. na 81 
By the praiſe of genius we detract not ink: 
we detra® not from the value of gold, by — rr 
diamond is greater fill, He who diſregards learning 
ſhopes that he wants its Aid; and he that overvalues i it, 


thows. that its aid bas done him harm. Overvalued in- 


more. Learning we thank, genius we revive; that 
gives us pleaſure, this gives us rapture ; that informs, 
this inſpires, and is itſelf inſpired ; for genius is from 
heaven, learning from man; this ſets us above the low 
and Miterate, that above the learned and polite, 
Learning is borrowed &nowledge, genius is knowledge 


it may take a nobler name, and be called wifdom; in 
_ which ſenſe of wiſdom, ſotne drt born wiſe; n: 
But bear caution is neceſſary againſt the moſt fatal 
of ertors in thoſe automaths, thoſe ſalf. taught philoſo- 
phers of our age, who ſet up ge nius, and ofter mere 
fancied genius, not only abe n human learning, but 
divine truth. | base called genius wiſdom but 7 it 
be remembered, that in the moſt renowned ages of 
moſt refined heathen wildem (and theirs is not Chriſ- 
tian) * the world by wiſdom knew not and it 
* pleaſed God by. the fooliſſineſs of preaching to ſave 
« thoſe that believed. In the fairy-land of fancy 
genius may wander wild; there it has 2 exeati ve power, 
L.. 8 arbitrarily aver its ou empire of chime- 
. he wild field vf nature alſo lies open before it, 
"ery may, range unconfined, make what diſcoveries 
it can, and. pokt with its infinite .objeQs-uncontrouled, 
as fas as vii e nature extends, paiuring themias wan- 
tgnly ag AS it will; ; hut whit paiter ef br moſt unbound- 
ed 10 0 1 5 lted genius can give us the true portrait of 
a Terap Hs oh pive bs only what hy hib own or 
2 eyes has been ſeen; though mat indeed jdfinitely 
Fae ariſed, burleſqued, „dimonoured, or adorn- 


like nnaner, who can gave ds divine truth unte, 
yealed? 


| 
| 


deed it cannot be, if genius as to compoſition, is valued | 


innate, and quite our own. Therefore, as Baconobſerves | 
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wealed3) much leſs ſhould any. preſume to ſet alide di- 


vine truth when revealed, as incongruous to their o - 


ſagacitien. Is this too ſerious for my fubjeR, [ 
tball-ba wore ſo hefore Lcloſe.. 7 

„ Having put in a heat againſt, the mofl fatal of er- 
Tora, | 
weinow:tathat tog grgat ſuppreſſion of it which'is @ 
trimental to compaſitions, and endeavour to refcne t 


writer eee T have ſad, that fome are 


born wi ſe z but they, | 


ike thoſe that os ot PET BY 
neglecting the :Cultryation. and ; produce of” 


their own 


polleſhons, 
at laſt and 


loſe their reputations, as younger ! r3 


-eſdates, not by bcjng, bozo, with. leſs abilities than tie. 


neh hainc bmg a t09.laks ap hauf „ 
Many great wan has. been Toft to himſelf and the 


public, purely heanſe great ones were befote bim. 


Hermias, in his colle@tons,on Homer's blindneſs, ſays, 
that Homer requeRting,the. go(ls ro grant him a Dght of 


Achilles, that hero aroſe, 2 Amour ſo bright, that 
t 


it ſtruck Home. blind with, the blaze. Let not the blaze 
of even Homer's mpſe —— us to the diſcernment 
-of our powers, Which may. poffibly ſet ug above the 
rank of imitators; who, though moſt excellent, aud 


even iramortal (as ſome of them are, yet are ſtill but 
A nerves: gentiumi non can expect the large ft ſha re 


of incenſe, the greateſſ proſuſton of Praiſe, cn heir ſe-- 


condary altars RD Pt igt, Ui bas wo ; 
0 But. farther. ſtill: A. ſp irit, of. imitation hath? many 
ill effects 3 I ſhall confine myſelf to three. Firſt', It de- 
Prives che liberal and... politer arts of an ad aatoge 
which the mechanic enjoy: In theſe, men ate even en- 
deavouring to go beyond their predeceſſors; in the for- 
mer, to follow them. And fince copies ſurpaſs not their 
originale, as ſtreams riſe not higher than their ſpring, 
'rarely ſo high; hence, while arts mechanic are in per- 
petual progreſs and increaſe, the liberal are in retro- 
Fradatiou and decay. Theſe reſemble pyramids, are 
broad at bottom, but leſſon exceedingly as they riſe ; 
| j Q 2 . | 1 thoſe 
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from the too great indulgence of genius, return 


„end by, ryaning in debt, may be beggared 
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= b moſe reſemble rivers, which, from à ſmall fountain 


head, are ſpreading ever wider and wider as they run. 
Hence it is evident, "ther different portions of underſtand- 


ing are nat E ſoine imagine) allotted to d ifforent peri- 


ods of time ; for we ſte, in the ſame period; underſtand- 


ing riling in one ſet of artiſts, and declining in another. 


Therefore nature ſtands abſolved, and: our inferiority 
in compoſition muſt be charged der ior: 1 
Na, ſo far are we from complying with a neceſſity 
which nature lays us under, that, fecondly, by a ſpirit 
of imitation, we counteract nature, .and thwart her de- 
hen.” She brings us into the world all originals; no 
two faces, no two minds are juſt alike ; hut all bear 
nature's evident mark of ſeparation on them. Born 
originals, how comes it to paſs that we die copies 

That meddling ape Imitation, as foon as we come to 
years. of Walikesetion (fo let me ſpeak,) ſnaiches the 
pen, and blots out nature's mark of ſeparation, cancels 
her kind intention, deſtroys all mental indi viduality; 
the lettered world no 2 of ſingulars, it is a 
medly, a mafs; and a hundred books at bottom are but 
one. Why are monkeys ſuch maſters of mimicry ? 
Why receive ſuch « talent of imitation 2 Is it not as 
the Spartan ſlaves received a licence for r 'that 
their betters might be aſhamed of it ? 

Tue third fault to be found with a ſpirit of i ;maidation, 
W. that wich great incongruity it makes us poor and 
proud makes us think little, and write much: Gives 
us Huge folios, which are little better than more repu- 
table cuſhions to promote our repoſe. Have not ſome 
ſcvenfold volumes put us in mind of Ovid's — 


chaume of the Nile at the conflagration : 
* ; ots ſeptem I} 

74 8 vacant ſeptem fine flu mine valles | 
Such leaden labours are like Lygurgu's iron money, 
which was ſo much leſs in value than in bulk, that it 
required barns of ſtrong boxes, and a "Yoke: of oxen to 
_ draw five hundred pounds. 

But, 3 theſe u ew of imita- 


tion? 
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tion, imitation muſt be the lot (and often an honourable 
lot it is) of moſt writers. If there is a famine of inven - 

tion in the land, like Joſeph's brethren, we mult. travel 
far for food ; we mult viſit the remote and rich anci- 
ents : But an iuventive genius may ſafely ſtay at home; 
that, like the widow's crule, is divinely repleniſhed 
from within, and affords us a miraculous deligi:t, 
Whether our genius be ſuch or not, we: diligently 
ſhould inquire, that we may not go a-begging witir 

d in our purſe: For there is a mine in man which 
muſt be deeply dug, ere we can conjecture its contents. 
Another often fees that in us, which we ſee not our- 
ſelves ; and may there not be that in us, which is un- 
ſeen by both? That there may, chance often Gdil-overs, 
either by aluckily choſen theme, or a mighty premium, 
or an abſolute neceſſity of exertions, or a noble ſtroke 
of emulation from another's glory, as thar on Thucy- 
dides, from hearing Herodotus repeat part of Ei; hiſto- 
ry on the Olympic games: Had there been no Hero- 
dotus there might have been no Thucydides; and the 


world's admiration might have begun at Livy, for ex- 


cellence in that province of the pen. Demoſthenes ; 


had the ſame ſtimulation, on hearing Calliſtratus; or 


Tully might have been the fic of conſummate renoun 
at the bar. 

Quite clear of the diſpute concerning ancient and 
modern learning, we ſpeak not of performance, but 
powers. The modern powers are equal to thoſe be- 
fore them; modern performance in general is deplera- 
bly ſhort. How great are the names juſt mentioned? 
Yet who will dare affirm that as great may not riſe up 
in ſome future, or even in tlie preſent age? Reaſons 
there are why talents may not appear, none why they 
may not exiſt as much in one period as another: An 
evocal ion of vegetable fruits depends on rain, air, and 
fun; an evocation of the fruits of genius no leſs de- 
pends on externals. What a marvellous crop bore it 
in Greece and Rome: And what a marvellous ſun- 
ine did it there enjoy! what encouragement from the 

101 nature 
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nattrte of their 
people! Virgil and Horace owed their divine talents to 
Heaven; hes immortal works to men: Thiank Mace. 
nas and. Angiftus/ for them. Had it not been for 
thefs, the genius of thoſe poets had lain buried in their 
aſhes, | Athens expended on her theatre painting, ſeulp- 
ture; and utchitecture, a tax levied for the fupport of a 
war. Cæſur dropped bis papers when Tully ſpoke; 

_ and Philip trembled at the voice of — And 
Has there arifcn but one Tally, one Demoſthenes, in fo 
dong a courſe'of years? The powerful eloquence of 
them both in one ſtream, ſhould never bear me down 
into the melancholy perſuaſion, that ſeveral have not 
been born, though they have not emerged. The ſun 
as much eins in in a eloudy day as in a clear; it is out- 
ward, accidental circumſtances, that with regard to ge- 


nius, either in nation or age, e ν 


10> 7: 1 er reducit. 1405 | | Vine, 
As (rs perhaps 'greater, than thoſe mentioned 


nous as it may ſound) may poſſibly ariſe ; 
* thb che minch of mh! Its bounds 
be 4s nkhow It as thoſe of the creation; ſince the birth 
of which, perhaps, not one has ſo far exerted, as not to 
badi ee beyond his attainments, his powers 
beyond his exploits. © Forming our judgments altoge- 
ther BY hard has been done, Seftiout knowing, or at 
_ all ing quiring what poſſibly might have been done, we 
naturall engugh' fall into toe mean an opinion of the 
human” mind.” If à fetch of the divine Iliad before 
Homer te, had been given to manł ind by ſome ſu- 
perior” z6ihg, or othetwife, Its execution would proba- 
— 4 have appeared beyond the power of man: Now, to 
rpaſs* Ie We think impoffible. As the firſt of theſe 
CG would evidently have been a miſtake,” why 
may not the ſecond be fo too? Both are founded on 
the ſame bottom; on our ignorance of the ane di- 
menſions of the mind of man. 


No or are we only — of the abtneuf;ohs of the 
human 


eruments, and the ſpirit of their 
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human mind in general; but even of our, on. That a 
man may be ſcarce leſs ignorant of his own powers, 
than an oyſter of its pearl, or a rock of its diamond; 
that he may poſſe fs dor mant, unſuſpected abilities, till 
awakened. by loud calls or {hung up by triking, e 
gencies, is evident from the ſudden, eruption of ſome 
men out of perfect obſcurity, into public admiration, on 
the ſtrong impulſe of ſome auimating occaſion, net more 
to the world's great ſurpriſe than theit own, , Few au- 
thors of diſtinction but have experienced ſomething of 
this nature, as the firſt beamings of theix yet unſuſpect- 
ed genius on their hitherto, dark compoſition; the wri- 
ter ſtarts at it, as at a lucid meteor, 11, the night; is 
ſurpriſed ; can ſcarce believe it ttue. During his hap- 
PY 5 it yy _ wes 0 . a - Exe at the 


5 bsy: 
« What there thou ſceſt, fair creature, is —— 9 > Mien 


Genius, in this view, is like # dear friend in our com- 
pany under diſguiſe ; who, while we are lamenting his 
abſence, drops his maſk, ſtriking us, at once, with 
equal ſurpriſe and joy. This ſentation, which I ſpeak 
ot in a-wxiter, might favour, and ſo promote. the table 
of poetic inſpiration ; a poet of a ſtrong imagination, 
and ſtronger vanity on feeling it , might naturally enough 
realize the world's mere compliment, and think himſelf 
truly inſpired, which is not ene for enthufiaſts 
of all kinds do no less. 

Since it is plain that men may be Rravgers to their 
own abilities, and by thinking meanly of them without 
juſt cauſe, may poſſibly loſe a name, perhaps a name im- 
mortal, I would find ſome means to prevent theſe evils, 
Whatever- promotes virtue, work ſomething more, 
and carries its good influence beyond the moral man: 
to prevent theſe evils, I borrow two golden rules from 
ethics, which are no lefs golden in compoſition than in 
life ; iſt, Know thyſelf; 2dly, Reverence thyſelf. 1 de- 
lign to repay ethics in a future. letter, by two rules 
from rhetoric for its ſervice. 

1f, Know 
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1, Know thyſelf. Of ourſelves it may he ſaid, as 
Martial 1 of 2 bad neighbour, Kaka 
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Thitefvre dive deep into thy boſom; "RE the depth, 
extent, bias, and full force of thy mind; extract full in- 
timacy with the ſtranger within thee; excite and cheriſh 
every ſpark of intellectual light and heat, however 
fmothered under former negligence, or ſcatteredthrough 
the dull dark maſs of common thoughts; and collecting 
them into a body, let thy genius riſe (if a genius thou 
haſt) as the ſun from chaos; and if I ſhould then ſay, 
like an Indian, Worſhip it (though too bold,) yet ſhould 
I fay little more than my ſecond rele enjoins, (via.) 
Reverence thy ſelf. 

That is, let not great examples or authorities brow- 
beat thy reaſon into too great a diffidence of thyſelf: 
thyſelf fo reverenee, as to prefer the native growth of 
thy own mind to the richeft Importfrom abroad: ſuch 

* borrowed riches make us poor. Tne man who thus 
re verences himſelf, will foon find the world's reverence 
40 follow his own. His works will ſtand diſtinguiſh- 
ed ; his the ſole property of them; which Property 
alone can confer the noble title of an author; that is of 
one who (to fpeak accurately) thinks and compoſes ; ; 
while other invaders of the prefs, how voluminous and 
learned ſoever (with due refpeet be it it ſyoken,) only 


read and write. 
This is the difference between thiſe: two 3 


in literature, the well-actompliſhed ſcholar, and the di- 
vi nely inſpired enthuſiaſt: the firſt is as the bright 
marnigg ſtar; the ſecond, as the rifing fun. The writer 
who neglects these two rules above, will never ſtand 
alone; he makes one of a group, and thinks in wretch- 
ed unanimity with the throng : encumbered with the 
notions of others, and impoveriſhed by their abundance, 
he conceives not the leaſt embryo of new thought; 

eus not the leaſt viſta through the gloom of ordiuary 


Writers, into the bright walks of rare imagination and 
fingular 
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ſagular deſign. While the true genius is crofling all: 


tion for the ſins of his own e from the 


neſs of their own. Were not proſtrate ſpirits their 
voluntary pedeſtals, the figure they make among man- 
kind would not ftand ſo high. Imitators and tranſlators 
are ſomewhat of the pedeftal kind, and fometimes. 
rather raiſe their original's reputation by ſhowing him 
to be by them inimitable, than their own. Homer has 
been tranſlated into moſt languages: lian tells us, that 
the Indians (hopeful tutors !) have taught him to ſpeaks” 
their tongue. What expect we from them? Not 
Homer's Achilles; but ſomething, which, like Patro- 
clus, aſſumes his name, and, at his peril, appears in his 
ſtead: nor expect we Homer's Ulyſſes, gloriouſſy burſt- 
ing out of his cloud into royal grandeur; but an Ulyſſes 
under diſguiſe, and a beggar to the laſt, Such is that 
inimitable father of poetry, and oracle of all the wiſe, 
whom Lycurgus tranſcribed, and for an annual public” 
recital of whoſe works Solon enafted a law, that it is 
much to be feared, that bis ſo numerous tranſlations ate 
but as the poliſhed teſtimonials of ſo many nations and 
ages, that this-author ſo divine is untranſlated still.1 
But here, 1 


2 


12 * Cynth-us zurem | 
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add demand juſtice for bis favourite and ours. Great Ki 

things he has done; bat he might have done greater, fro 
What a fall is it from Homer's. numbers, free as air, 
lofty and harmonious as the ſpheres, into childiſh ſhack. 
les, and tinklin ſi l he is ſtil 
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Had Milton never Liese Pope bad boch leſs to blame; Wl fre: 
bc when in Miltaws genius Homer, as it were, per. WM flat 
ſonalty roſe” to forbid Britons doing him that ignoble bei 
wrong; it is lefs pardonable.”by that effeminate decors. i 
tion, to put Achilles in pettieoats a ſecond time. How t 
e nobler bad it been, if his numbers had rolled on IM ©. t 
in full flow, through the various modulations of mal. 
culine melody, into thoſe grandeurs of ſolemn ſound, 
which are re bene demanded by the native dig- 
nity of heroic ſong! how much nobler, if he had refitt 
eck the. temptation or that Gothic demon, which modern 
poet taſting, became mortal! O how unlike the death- 
le ſs, divine harmony of three great names how uitly 
joined!) of Milten, Greece, and Rome ! is verſe, 
but for this little ſpeck of mortality in its extreme parts, 
as his hero had in his heel, hike him had been invul- 
nerable and immortal. But, unfortunately, that was 
undipt in Helicon, as this in Styx. Harmony, as well 
as eloquence, is eſſential to poeſy; and a murder of bi 
maſic is putting half Homer to death. Blank is a term 
of dimioution:. what we mean by blank verſe, is vert 
unfallen, uncurſed ; verſe redaimed, re-enthroned, in 
the true language of the gods; Who never thyndered, 
nor ſuffered their Homer to thunder in rhyme : and 
therefore I beg you, my friend, to crown it with ſome 

nobler term; nor let the greatueſs of the thing lie un- 
der the defamation of ſuch a name. 


* ſuppoſing Pope's Iliad to have had prefect 1 r it 
. ind ' 
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kindy yet it is a tranſlation ſtill, which differs as much 


* 


from. an original, as the moon from the ſunn. 
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But as nothing is more eaſy than to write originally 
wrong; originals are not here recommended, but un- 
der the ſtrong guard of my firſt rule Know thyſelf. 
Lucian, who was an original, negle&ed not this rule, 
if we may judge by his reply to one who took ſome 
freedom with him. He was at firſt an apprentice to a 
ſtatuary; and when he was reflected on as ſych, by 
being called Prometheus, he replied, I am indeed the 
WH © inventor of a new. work, the model of which I owe 
to none; and, if I do not execute it well, I deſerve 
1 to be torn by twelve vultures inſtead of one. 

If fo, O Gulliver! doſt thou not ſhudder at thy 
brother Lueian's vulture's hovering over thee? Shud- 
der on! they cannot ſhock thee more, than decency has 
been ſhocked by thee. How have thy Houyhnhumns 
| WH thrown thy judgement from its ſeat, and laid thy ima» 
Zination in the mire! In what ordure haſt thou dipped 
iy pencil! What a monſter haſt thou made of the 
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This writer has ſo ſatirized human nature, as to give 
a demonſtration in himſelf, that it deſerves to be ſati- 
red; but, ſay his wholeſale admirers, Few could ſo 
have written: True, and fewer would. If it required 
great abilities to commit the fault, greater ſtill would 
have ſa ved him from it. But whence ariſe ſuch warm 


before a character is eftabliſhed, merit makes fame; af- 
terwards; fame makes merit. Swift is not commended 
for this piece, but this piece for Swift. He has gi ven 
us ſomę beauties which deſerveall our praiſe: and, our 
comfort is, that his faults will not become common; 
fernone can be guilty of them, but who have wit as 

ks; well 
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advocates for ſuch à performance? From hence, viz. 
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well as reputation toſpare. His wit had been leſs wit IM !! 
- if his temper had not juſtled his judgment. If his fa. 
vourite Houyhnhumuns could write, and Swift had been d 
one of them, every horſe with him would have been 8 
an aſs, and he would have written a panegyric on man- 
kind, ſaddling with much reproach the preſent heroes fl 
of his pen; on the contrary, being born amongſt men, 
and, of conſequence, piqued by many, and peevith zt * 
more, he bas blaſphemed a nature little lower than W in 
that of angels, and aſſumed by far higher than they. 
But ſurely the contempt of the world is not a greater 
virtue, than the contempt of mankind is a vice. There. 
fore I wonder that, though forborn by others, the 
laughter-loving Swift was not reproved by the veue- 
| Fable Dean, who could ſometimes be very grave. 
For l remember, as I and others were taking with 
him an evening's walk, about a mile out of Dublin, he 
ſtopped ſhort; we paſſed on: but perceiving that he 
did not follow us, I went back, and found him fixed as 
a ſtatue; and earneſtly gazing upward at a noble elm, 
which in its moſt uppermoſt branches, was much w1- 
thered and decayed. Pointing at it, he ſaid, * I {bill 
be like that tree, I ſhall die at top.” As in this he 
ſeemed to propheſy like the Sybils ; if, like one of 
them, he had burnt part of his works, eſpecially this 
blaſted branch of a noble genius, like her too he might 
have riſen in his demand for the reſt, | 

Would not his friend Pope have ſucceeded better in an 
originalattempt ? Talents untried, are talents unknown. 
All that I know is, that, contrary to theſe ſentiments, 
he was not only a vowed profeſſor of imitation, but a 
zealous recommender of it alſo. Nor could he recom- 
mend any thing better, except emulation to thoſe who 
write. One of theſe, all writers muſt call to their aid; 
but aids they are of unequal repute. Imitation is in- 
feriority confeſſed ; emulation is ſnperiority contell- 
ed or demed : imitation is ſervile, emulation generous: 
that fetters; this fires : that may give a name; this 


name immortal: this made Athens to ſucceeding 5 
the 
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the 7 af taſte, 2 of perfection. Her 


men of genius ſtruck fire againſt each other; and kin- 
dled by nflict i 2 — logies, which, no time ſhall extin- 
55 bur thank e for Sophocles: aud Parr- 
haſius for ES: —— for ey on ep us 
fly th tot imitators ; bids us nat be ſt ruck 
wt e report of former fame, as with a knell, 
which damps the ſpirits ʒ but as with a trumpet, which 
inſpires at our to rival the renawned.,, Emulation ex- 
horts us, inſlead of learning our diſcipline for ever, 
like raw troops under ancient, leaders, iu compofit ioo; 
to put thoſe N dee ae hazard of —_ 
their War. poſts in g] or 5 A 

Such is emulation's high 8 ſuch her i . 
mortalizing call. Fope would not hear, pre · engaged 
with i mitation, Which, bleſſed her, 8 ber charms. 
He choſe (xathe „ with his Manes of Greece, to tri- 
umph in . 14 lock out for a new. 
His tafte partock the, error of 15 religion; It denied 
not worſhip. to ſaints, and angels; chat is, to writers 
who, canonized for ages, have received their apotheo- 
fis from eſtabliſhed and unixerſal fame. True poeſy, 
like true religion, abhors idolatry: and though it ho- 
nours the exemplary, and takes them willingly Get 
cautioully ) as guides in the way to glory; real, though 
une xampled excellence is its only aim; nor looks, at 
for any inſpiration leſs than divine. | 

Though Pope's noble muſe may boat her illuſtrious 
deſcent from Homer, Virgil, Horace; yet is an original 
author more nobly born. As Tacitus ſays of Curtius 
Rufus, an original author is born of himſelf, is bis own, 
progenitor, and will probablypropogate a numerous off- 
spring of imitators to eternize his glory: while, mule. 
like imitators die without iſue. Therefore, though we 
land much obliged for his giving us an Homer; yet 
had he doubted his obligation, by giving us a Pope. 
Had he aftrong imagination, and the true ſublime ) That 
granted, we might have had two Homers inſtead of one, 
if longer had been his life; for I heardthe dying ſwain 
tak over an epic plan a few weeks before his eeceaſe. 

Vor. II. R Bacon, 
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Bacon, under the ſhadow of whoſe great name 1 
would ſhelter my preſent attempt in favour of origi. 
nals, ſays, © Men ſeek not to know their own ſtock and 
* abilities; but fancy their poſſeſſions to be greater, and 
* their abilities leſs than they really are.” Which 
is in effect ſaying, © That we onght to exert more 
than we do; and that, on exertion, our probability of 
&« ſucceſs is greater than we conceive.” 
Nor have I Bacon's opinion only, but his aſſiſtance 
too on my fide. His mighty mind travelled round 
- the intellectual world; and, with a more than eagle's 
eye, ſaw, and has pointed out blank ſpaces or dark 
ſpots in it, on which the human mind never ſhone: 
ſome of thoſe have been enlightened fince; ſome are 
benighted ſtill. 

Moreover, ſo boundless are the bold excurſions of 
the human mind, that, in the vaſt void beyond real 
exiſtence, it can call forth ſhadowy beings and unknown 
worlds as numerous, as bright, and perhaps as laſting 
as the ſtars; ſuch quite original beauties we may cali 
paradiſaical, 
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« Natos ſine ſemine flores.“ Ovp. 


When ſuch an ample area for renowned adventure in 
original attempts lies before us, ſhall we be as mere 
leaden pipes, conveying to the preſent age ſmall ſtieams 
of excellerce, from its grand reſervoir in antiquity ; 
and thoſe too perhaps mudded in the-paſs? Original; 
ſhine like comets ; have no peer in their path; are ri- 
valled by none, and the gaze of all: all other compo- 
fitions (if they ſhine at all) ſhine in cluſters; like the 
ſtars in the galaxy: where, like bad neighbours, all 
ſuffer from all; each particular being diminiſhed and al- 
moſt Joſt in the throng. 
If thoughts of this rature prevailed ; if ancients and 
moderns were no longer conſidered as maſters and pu- 
pils, but as hard-matched rivals for renown ; then mo- 
derns, by the longevity of their labours, might one day 
et” 1 become 
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become ancients themſelves; and old time, that beſt 
weigher of merits, to keep his balance even, might 
have the golden weight of an Auguſtan age in both his 
ſcales; or rather one ſcale might deſcend, and that of 
antiquity (as a modern match for it ſtrongly ſpeaks) 

might kick the beam. | 
And why not? For, conſider, ſince an impartial pro- 
vidence ſcatters talents indifferently, as through all or- 
ders of perſons, ſo through all periods of time; fince a 
marvellous light, unenjoyed of old, is poured on us by 
_ revelation, with larger proſpects extending our unde r- 
ſtanding, with brighter objects enriching our imagina- 
tion, with an ineſtimable prize ſetting our paſſions on 
fire, thus ſtrengthening every power that euables com- 
poſitions to ſhine ; fince there has been no fall in man this 
fide Adam, who left no works, and the works of all o- 
ther ancients are our auxiliaries againſt themſclves, as 
being perpetual ſpurs to our ambition, and ſhining 
lamps in our path to fame; fince this is a ſchool, as 
well for intellectual as moral advance, and the longer 
human nature is at ſchool, the better ſcholar it ſhould 
de; ſince, as the moral world expects its glorious mil- 
lenium, the world intellectual may hope by the rules 
of anology, for ſome ſuperior degrees of excellence to 
crown her Jatter ſcenes: nor may it only hope but 
muſt enjoy them too; for Tully, Quintilian, and all 
true critics allow, that virtue aſliſts genius, and that 
the writer will be more able, when better is the man. 
All theſe particulars, I ſay, confidered, why ſhould 
it ſeem altogether impoſlible, that Heaven's lateſt edi- 
tions of the human mind may be the moſt correct and 
fair; that the day may come, when the moderns may 
look back on the comparative darkneſs of former ages, 
on the children of antiquity ; reputing Homer and De- 
moſthenes as the days of divine genius, and Athens as 
the cradal of infant fame? What a glorious revolution 

would this make in the rolls of renown? 

What a rant, ſay you, is there? — I partly grant 
it: yet, conſider, my friend: knowledge phyſical, ma- 
R 2 ſciences 
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thematical, moral, and divine, increaſes ; all arts and 
_ ſciences are making conſiderable advance; with them 

all the accommodations, ornaments, delights, and glo- 5 

ries of human life: and theſe are new food to the ge- | 

nius of a polite writer; theſe are as the root, and com- | 
polition as the flower; and as the root ſpreads and 
thrives, ſhall the flower fail? As well may a flower 
flouriſh, when the root is dead. It is prudence to read, 
genius to reliſh, glory to ſurpaſs, ancient authors: and 
wiſdom to try our ſtrength in an attempt in which it 
would be no great diſhonour to fail. | 
Why condemned Maro his admirable epic to tie 
flames? Was it not becauſe his diſcerningeye ſaw ſome 
length of perfection beyond it! And what he ſaw, may 
not other's reach? And who bid fairer than our coun. 
trymen for that glory ? Something new may be ex- 
pected from Britons particularly; who ſcem not to be 
more ſevered from the reſt of mankind by the ſurround. 
ing ſea, than by the current in their veins ; and of 
whom little more appears to be required in order to 
give us originals, than a confiſtency of character, and 
making their compoſition of a piece with their lives. 

May our genius ſhine, and proclaim us in that nobler 

view, | 5 | 
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« .—-Mnima contentos note Britannos.“ V1RG, 


And ſo it does; for in polite compoſition, in natural 
and mathematical knowledge, we have great originals 
already ; Bacon, Boyle, Newton, Shakſpeare, Milton, 
have ſhowed us, that all the winds cannot blow the 
Britiſh flag farther than an original ſpirit can convey 
the Britiſh fame; their names go round the world; 
and what foreign genius ſtrikes not ss they paſs? Why 
thould not their poſterity embark in the ſame bold 
bottom of new enterpriſe, and hope the ſame ſucceſs? 
Hope it they may ; or you muſt aflert, either that thoſe 
originals which we already enjoy were written by an- 
gels, or deny that we are mea. As Simonides ſaid to 


| Pauſanias, reaſon ſhould ſay to the writer, © _ 
| „her 
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« her thou art a man.” And for man not to graſp at 
all which is laudable within his reach is a diſhonour 
to human nature, and a diſobedience to the divine; for 
as Heaven does nothing in vain, its gift of talents im- 
plies an injunction of their nſe. | 
A friend of mine has obeyed that injunQion : he has 
relied on himſelf ; and with a genius, as well moral es 
original (to ſpeak in bold terms,) has caſt out evil 
ſpirits; has made a convert to virtue of a ſpecies of 
compoſition once moſt its foe ; as the firſt Chriſtian 
emperors expelled demons, and dedicated their temples; 
to the living God. | R: 
But you, I know, are ſparing in your praiſe of this 
author: therefore I will ſpeak of one which is ſure of 
your applauſe. Shakſpeare mingl:d no water with 
his wine; lowered bis genius by no vapid imitation : 
Sh+kſpeare gave us a Shakſpeare, nor could the firſt in 
ancient fame have given us more. Shakſpeare is not 
their ſon but brother; their equal; and that in ſpite of 
all his faults. Think you this too bold ? Confider, in 
thoſe ancients what is it the world admires ? Not the 
fewneſs of their faults, but the number and brightneſs: 
of their beauties ; and if Shakſpeare is their equal (as 
he doubtleſs is) in that which in them is admired, then 
is Shakſpeare as great as they; and not impotence, 
but ſome other cauſe muſt be charged with his defects. 
When we are ſetting thefe great men in competition, 
what but the comparative ſize of their mo is the 
tubje& of our inquiry? And a giant loſeF nothing of 
his fize, though he ſhould chance to trip in his race. 
But it is a compliment to thoſe heroes of antiquity to 
fuppoſe Shakſpeare their equal only in dramatic pow- 
ers; therefore though his faults had been greater, the 
fcale would ſtill turn in his favour, There is at leaſt 
as much genius on the Britiſh as on the Grecian ſtage, 
though the former is not ſwept fo clean ; ſo clean from 
violations not only of the dramatic, but moral rule; 
for an honeſt heathen, on reading ſome of our eclebrated 


leenes, might be {criouſly concerned to ſce, that our 
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obligations to the reli 


gion of nature were cancelled by 
Chriſtianity. | e 
Johnſon, in the ſerious drama, is as much an imita- 
tator, as Shakſpeare is an original. He was very 
learned, as Sampſon was very ſtrong, to his own hurt, 


Blind to the nature of tragedy, he pulled down all an. 


tiquity on his head, and buried himſelf under it. We 


| Tee nothing of Johnſon, nor indeed of his admired (but 
alſo murdered) ancients : for what ſhone in the hiſto. 


rian is a cloud in the poet; and Catiline might have 


been a good play, if Salluſt had. never writ. 


Who knows whether Shakſpeare might not have 
thought leſs, if he had read more? Who knows if he 


might not have laboured under the load of Johnſon's 


learning, as. Enceladus under Ztna ? His mighty genius, 
indeed, through the moſt mountainous oppreſſion would 
have breathed out ſome of his inextinguiſhable fire ; yet 


_ poſſibly he might not have riſen up into that giant, that 


much more than common man, at which we now gaze 
with amazement and delight. Perhaps he was as learn. 
ed as his dramatic province required: for whatever o- 
ther leatning he wanted, he was maſter of two books, un- 
known to many of the profoundly read, though books 
which the laſt conflagration alone can deftroy ; the book 
of nature, and that of man. Theſe he had by heart, and 
has tranſcribed many admirable pages of them into his 
immortal works. Theſe are the fountain-head 
whence the Caſtalian ſtreams of original compoſition 
flow: and theſe are often mudded by other waters, 
though waters in their diſtin& channel moſt whole ſome 
and pure; as two chemical liquors, ſeparately clear a 
cryſtal, grow foul by mixture, and offend the fight. 
So that he had not only as much learning as his drama- 
tic province required, but perhaps as it could ſafely 
bear. It Milton had ſpared ſome of his learning, his 
muſe would have gained more glory than he would 
have loſt by it. 

Dryden, deſtitute of Shakſpeare's genius, had almo! 
as much learning as Johnſon, and, fur the buſkin, quite 


as little taſte. He was a ftranger to the pathos ; 1 
y 


* 


— 
. 


„ 
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by numbers, expreſſion, ſentiment,” and every other 
dramatic cheat, ſtrove to make 2mends for iti: as if a 
ſaint could make amends for the want of conſeienee; a 
ſoldier for the want of valour; or a 'veſial of modeſfy. 
The noble nature of tragedy diſclaims' an equivalent; 
like virtue, it demands the heart; and Dryden Had 
none to give. Let epic poets think, the tragedian's 
point is rather to feel; ſuch diſtant things are a trage- 
dian and a poet, that the latter indulged deſtroys the 
former. Look on Barnwell and Eſſex; and ſee how 
as to theſe diſtant characters Dryden excels, and is ex- 
celled. But the ſtrongeſt demenſtration of his no taſte 
for the buſkin are his tragedies fringed with .rhyme ; 
which, in epic poetry, is a ſore diſeaſe ; in the tragic, 
abſolute death. To Dryden's enormity, Pope's was a 
light offence. As lacemen are foes to mourning, theſe 
two authors, rich in rhyme, were no great friends to 
thoſe ſolemn ornaments which the noble nature of their 
works required, , T: 

Muſt rhyme, then, ſay you, be baniſhed? I wifh'the 
nature of onr language could bear its entire expulſion : 
but our lefler poetry ſtands in need of a toleration'for 
it; it raiſes that, but ſinks the greater; as ſpangles a- 
dorn children, but expoſe men. Prince Henry, be- 
ſpangled oll over in his oylet-hole ſuit, with glittering 
pins, and an Achilles or Almanzor, in his Gothic array, 


are very much on a level as to the majeſty of the poet 


and the prince. Dryden had a great, but a general ca- 
pacity ; and as for general genius, there is no ſuch 
thing in nature: a genius implys the rays of the mind 
concentered and determined to ſome particular point; 
when they are ſcattered widely, they act feebly, and 
ſtrike not with ſufficient force to fire or diſſolve the 
heart. As what comes from the writer's heart reaches 


ours ; ſo what comes from his head ſets our brains at 


work, and our hearts at eaſe, It makes a circle of 
thoughtful critics, not of diſtreſſed patients; and a paſ- 


| ive audience is what tragedy requires. Applauſe is 


not to be given; but extorted ; and the filent lapſe of a 
lingle tear does the writer more honour, than the rat- 


tling 
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tling thunder of a thouſand hands, Applauding hands 
and dry eyes (which during.Dryden's theatrical reign 
often met) are a ſatire on the writer's talent and the 
ſpectator's taſte. Wen by ſuch judges the laurel is 
blindly given, and by ſuch a poet proudly received 
they reſemble an intoxicated hoſt and his taſteleſs 
gueſts over ſome ſparkling adulteration, commending 
their champaign. ben 
But Dryden has his glory, though not on the ſtage, 
What an inimitable original is his ode! A ſmall one, 
indeed, but of the firſt luſtre, and without a ffaw ; and 
amid the brighteſt boaſts of antiquity, it may find a foil, 


muſt take his place. Who does not approach his cha. 
rater with great reſpect? They who refuſe to cloſe 
with the public in his praiſe, refuſe at the peril : but, 
if men will be fond of their own opinions, ſome hazard 
muſt be run. He had what Dryden and Johnſon wanted, 
a warm and feeling heart: but being of a grave and baſh. 
ful nature, through a philoſophic reſerve, and a fort 
of moral prudery, he concealed it, where he ſhould have 
let looſe all his fire, and have ſhowed the moſt tender 
ſenſibilities of heart. At his celebrated Cato, few tears 
are ſhed, but Cato's own; which indeed, are truly 
great, but unaffecting, except to the whole few who 
love their countiy better than themſelves. The bulk 
of mankind want virtue enough to be touched by them. 
_ His ftrength of genius has reared up one glorious 
image, more lofty, and truly golden, than that in the 
plains of Dura, for cool admiration to gaze, and warm 
patriotiſm (how rare!) to worſhip; while thoſe two 
_ throbbing pulſes of the drama, by which alone it is 
ſhown to live, Terror and Pity, negleQed through the 
whole, leave our unmoleſted hearts at perfe& peace. 
Thus the poet, like his hero through miſtaken excel- 
lence, and virtue overſtrained, becomes a ſort of ſui- 
cide, and that which is moſt dramatic in the drama dies. 
All his charms of poetry are but as funeral flowers 
which adorn, all his noble ſentiments but as rich ſpi- 


ces which embalm tl e tragedy deceaſed, of 


Among the brighteſt of the moderas, Mr Addiſon 
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Of tragedy, pathos is not only the life and ſoul, but 
the ſoul inextinguiſhable; it charms us through a thou- 
ſand faults. Decorations which, in this author, a- 
bound though they might immortalize other poeſy, 
are the ſplendida peccuta which damn the drama; 
while, on the contrary, the muider of all ether beauties 
is a venial fin, nor plucks the laurel from the trage- 
dian's brow. Was it otherwiſe, Shakſpeare himſelf 
would run ſome hazard of his crown, 

Socrates frequented the plays of Euripides; and 
what living Socrates would decline the theatre at the 
repreſentation of Cato? Tully's aſſaſſins found him in 
his litter, reading the Medea of the Grecian poet, to 
prepare himſelf tor death. Part of Cato might be read 
to the ſame end. In the weight and dignity of moral 
reflection, Addifon refembles that poet, who was cal- 
led the dramatic philoſopher ; and is himſelf, as he 
ſays of Cato, * ambitiouſty ſententious:” But as to 
the fingular talent ſo remarkable in Euripides, at melt- 
ing down hearts into the tender ſtreams of grief and 
pity, there the reſemblance fails. His beauties ſpar- 
kle, out do not warm ; they ſparkle as ſtars in a fro- 
ity night. There is indeed a conſtellation in his play; 
there is the philoſopher, patriot, orator, and poet; but 


where ts the tragedian? and if that is wanting, 
** Cur in theatrum Cato ſevere veniſt1 ? MART. 


And when 1 recolle& what paſſed between him and 
Dryden, in relation to this drama, I muſt add the next 


line, | 
An ideo tantum veneras, ut exires? 
For, when Addiſon was a ſtudent at Oxford, he ſent up 
his play to his friend Dryden, as a proper perſon to re- 
commend 1t to the theatre if it deſerved it; who re- 
turned it with very great commendation z but with 
his opinion, that on the ſtage it could not mect with 
its deſerved ſucceſs. But though the performance was 
denied the theatre, it brought its author on the public 
ſtage of life. For perſons in power inquiring ſoon af- 
ter of the head of his college for a youth of parts, Ad- 
diſon 


fers 
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diſon was recommended, and readily received, by 


means of the great reputation which Dryden had juſt 
then ſpread of him above. | 

There is this ſimilitude between the poet and the 
play; as this is more fit for the cloſet than the ſtage, ſo 
that ſhone brighter in private converſation that on the 
public ſcene. They both had a ſort of local excellency, 
as the heathen gods a local divinity ; beyond ſuch a 
bound, they unadmired, and thefe unadored. This 
puts me in mind of Plato, who denied Homer to the 
public; that Homer, which, when in his cloſet, was 
rarely out of his hand. Thus though Cato is not cal. 


* culated to ſignalize himſelf in the warm emotions of 


the theatre, yet we find him a moſt amiable compani- 
on in our calmer delights of receſs. 

Notwithftanding what has been offered, this, in ma- 
ny views, is an exquiſite piece. But there is-ſo much 
more of art than nature in it; that I can ſcarce forbear 
calling it an exquiſite piece of ſtatuary, 


„Where the ſmooth chiſel all its kill has ſhown, 
* To {often into fleſh the rugged ſtone.” ADDISON- 


That is where art has taken great pains to labour un- 
dramatic matter into dramatic life; which is impoſfible. 
However, as it is, like Pygmalion, we cannot but fall 
in love with it and wilh it was alive. How would a 
| Shakſpeare, or an Otway have anſwered our wiſhes: 
They would have outdone Prometheus; and with their 
heavenly fire, have given him not only life, but im- 
mortality. At their dramas (ſuch is the force of n- 
ture) the poet is out of fight, quite hid behind his Ve. 
nus, never thought of till the curtain falls. Art brings 
our author forward: he ſtands before his piece, ſpleu- 
didly indeed, but unfortunately ; for the writer mul 
be forgotten by his audience during the repreſents 
tion, if for ages he would be remembered by poſterity. 
In the theatre, as in life, deluſion is the charm ; and we 


are undelighted, the. firſt moment we are _—_— 
Io | X zuch 
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Such demonftration have we, that the theatre is not yet 
opened in which ſolid happineſs can be found by man; 
becauſe none are more than comparatively good, and 
folly has a corner in the heart of the wiſe. WO 

A genius fond of ornament ſhould not be wedded to 
the tragic muſe, which 1s in mourning ; we want not 
to be diverted at an entertainment, where our greateſt | 
pleaſure ariſes from the depth of eur concern. But 
whence (by the way) this old generation of pleaſure 
from pain? The movement of our melancholy paſ- 
ſions is pleaſant, when we ourſelves are ſafe: we love 
to be at once miſerable and unhurt; ſo are we made ; 
and ſo made, perhaps to ſhow us the divine goodneſs ; 
to ſhow that none of our paſſions were deſigned to give 
us pain except when being pain'd is for our advantage 
on the whole; which is evident from this inſtance, in 
which we ſee that paſſions the moſt painful adminiſter 
greatly ſometimes to our delight. Since great names 
have accounted otherwiſe for this particular, I with 
this ſolution, though to me probable, may not prove a 
miſtake. | 


To cloſe our thoughts on Cato; he who ſees not 


much beauty in it, has no taſte for poetry; he who ſees 
nothing elſe, has no taſte for the ſtage. Whilſt it juſti- 
fies cenſure, it extorts applauſe. It is much to be ad- 
mired, but little to be felt. Had it not been a tragedy, 
it had been immortal; as it is a tragedy, its uncommon 
fate ſomewhat reſembles his, who for conquering glo- 
riouſly was condemned to die. Both ſhone, but fl. be, 
fatally; becauſe in breach of their reſpective laws, 


the laws of the drama, and the laws of arms. But how 


rich in reputation muſt that author be, who can ſpare 
a Cato, without feeling the loſs, 


That loſs by our author would ſcarce be felt; it 


would be but dropping a fingle feather from a wing 


that mounts him above his contemporaries. He has a 
more refined, decent, judicious, and extenſive genius 
than Pope or Swift. To diſtinguiſh this triumvirate 
from each other, and, like Newton, to diſcover the dif- 


ferent 
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ferent colours in theſe genuine and meridian rays of 
literary light, Swift is a fingular wit, Pope a correct 
poet, Addiſon a great author, Swift looked on wit as 
the jur divinum to dominion and ſway in the world ; 
and conſidered, as uſurpation, all power that was lodg. 
ed in perſons of leſs ſparkling underſtandings. This 
inclined him to tyranny in wit : Pope was ſomewhat 
of his opinion, but was for ſoftening tyranny into law. 
ful monarchy ; yet there were ſome acts of ſeverity in 
his reign. Addiſon's crown was elevated; he reign. 
ed by the public voice: 


1 Sinn ibn nd WV olentes 


per populos dat jura, viamque afcat Olympo.“ Vic. 


But as good books are the medicine of the mind, if 
we ſhould dethrone theſe authors, and conſider them 
not in their royal, but their medicinal capacity, might 
it not then be ſaid, that Addiſon preſcribed a whole. 
ſome and pleaſant regimen, which was univerſally re. 
liſhed, and did much good, that Pope preferred a pur. 
gative of ſitire; which, though wholeſome, was too 
painful in its operation: and that, Swift inſiſted on a 
large doze of ipecacuanha; which, though readily ſwal. 
lowed from the fame of the phyſician, yet, if the patient 
had any delicacy of taſte, he threw up the remedy in- 
ſtead of the diſeaſe, | OS 

Addiſon wrote little in verſe ; much in ſweet, ele- 
gant, Virgilian proſe; ſo let me call it, fince Longinus 
calls Herodotus moſt Homeric, and Thucydides is ſaid 
to have formed his ſtyle on Pindar. Addiſon's compo- 
firions are built with the fineſt materials in the taſte of 
the ancients, and (to ſpeak his own language,) on 
truly claſſic ground: and though they are the delight of 
the preſent age, yet am I perſuaded that they will re- 
ceive more juſtice from poſterity. 1 never read him 
but I am ſtruck with a diſheartened idea of perfection, 
that I drop my pen. And, indeed, far ſuperior writers 
ſhould forget his compoſitions, if they would be greatly 
pleaſed with their own, | | x4 
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And yet (perhaps you have not obſervedit) what is 
the common language of the world, and even of his ad- 
mirers concerning him? They call him an elegant 
writer. That elegance which ſhines on the ſurface of 
his compoſitions, ſeems to dazzle their waderſtanding, 
and render it a little blind: to the depth of ſentiment 
which lies beneath : thus (hard fate !) he loſes reputa- 
tion with them, by doubling his title to it. On ſub- 


jects the moſt intereſting and important, no anthor.of 


his age has written with greater, I had almoſt ſaid with 
equal weight :. and they who commend him for his ele- 
gance, pay him ſuch a ſort of compliment by their 
abſtemious praiſe, as they would pay to. Lucretia if 
they ſhould commend her only for her beauty. 

| But you ſay, that you know his value already,-You 
know, indeed, the value of his writings, and cloſe with 
the world in thinking him immortal: but, I believe, 
you know not, that his name would have deſerved 
immortality though be had never written; and that by 
a better title than the pen can give. You know too, 
that his life was amiable ; but perhaps you are {till to 
learn, that his death was triumphant: that 1s a-glory 


granted to a very few. And the paternal hand of Pro- 


vidence, which ſometimes ſnatches home its beloved 
children in a moment, muft convince us, that it 1s glor 

of no great conſequence to the dying individual ; that 
when it is granted, it is granted chiefly for the ſake of the 
ſurviving world, which may proſit by his pious example, 
to whom is indulged the ſtrength and opportunity to 
make his virtue ſhine out brighteſt at the point of death, 
And, here, permit me to take notice, that the world 
will, probably, profit more by a pious example of lay 
extraction, than by one born of the church; the latter 
being uſually taxed with an abatement of influence by 
the bulk of mankind ; therefore to ſmother a bri oht ex- 
ample of this ſuperior good influence, may be reputed a 
fort of murder, injurious to the living, and unjuſt te 
the dead, 


Vol. III. 8 Such 
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Such an example have we in Addiſon ; which, though 


hitherto ſuppreſſed, yet, when once known, is inſup- 


preſſible, of a nature too rare, too ſtriking, to be for. 
gotten. For after a long and manly, but vain ſtruggle 
with his diſtemper, he diſmiſſed his phyſicians, and 
with them all hopes of life ; but with his hopes of life 
he diſmiſſed not his concern for the living; but ſent 
for a youth nearly related, and finely accompliſhed, yet 
not above being the better for good impreſſions from 
a dying friend. He came; but life now glimmering 
in the ſocket, the dying friend was filent. After a de- 
cent and proper pauſe, the youth ſaid, & Dear Sir! 
« you ſent for me. I believe, and I hope, that you have 
s ſome commands. I fhall hold them moſt ſacred.” 
May diſtant ages not only hear, but feel, the reply! 
Forcibly graſping the youth's hand, he ſoftly ſaid, © See 
% in what peace a Chriſtian can die.” He ſpake with 


difficulty, and ſoen expired. Through grace divine, 


how great is man! Through divine mercy, how ſting. 

leſs 1s death! Who would not thus expire ? | 
What an ineftimable legacy were thoſe few dying 

words to the youth beloved! What a glorious ſup- 
ement to his own valuable fragment on the truth of 
hriſtianity ! What a full demonſtration, that his fan- 


cy could not feign beyond what his virtue could reach! 


For when he would ſtrike us moſt ſtrongly with the 
eur of Roman magnanimity, his dying hero 1s 
ennobled with this ſublime ſentiment, - 


« While yet I live, let me not live in vain.” Ca ro- 


But how much more ſublime is that ſentiment when 
realized in life; when diſpelling the langours, and ap- 
peaſing the pains of a laſt hour; and heightening with 
illuſtrious actions the dark avenue, and all-awful con- 
fines, of an eternity! When his ſoul fearce animated 
his body, ftrong faith, and ardent charity, animated his 
ſoul into divine ambition of ſaving more than his own. 


It is for our honour and our advantage to hold bim high 
in 


Were 
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in our eſteem : for the better men are, the more they 
will admire him ; and the more they admire him, the 


better will they be. 

By undrawing the long-cloſed curtain of his death. 
bed, have I not ſhowed you a ſtrangei in him whom you 
knew ſo well? Is not this your favourite author, 


Nota major imoga ?” VII. 


His compoſitions are but a noble preface; the grand 
work is his death: that is a work which is read in hea- 
ven. How has it joined the final approbation of angels 
to the previous applauſe of men! How gloriouſly has 
he opened a ſplendid path, through fame immortal, into 
eternal peace! How has he given religion to triumph a- 
midſt the ruins of nature! and, ſtronger than death, 
riſen higher in virtue when breathing his laſt ! 

If all our men of genius had ſo breathed their laſt ; 
if all our men of genius, like him, had been men of ge- 
nius of eternals ; then had we never been pained by the 
report of a latter end——oh ! how unlike to this! 
But a little to balance our pain, let us confider, that 
ſuch reports as make us at once to adore and tremble, 
are of uſe, when too many there are who muſt tremble 
before they will adore; and who convince us, to our 
ibame, that the ſureft refuge of our endangered virtue 
4 in the fears and terrors of the diſingenuous human 

rt, 

gut reports, you ſay, may be falſe; and you far- 
&« ther aſk me, if all reports were true, how came an 
« anecdote of ſo much honour to human nature, as 
« mine, to lie ſo long unknown? What inauſpicious 
* planet interpoſed to lay its luſtre under ſo laſting and 
« ſo ſurpriſing an eclipſe 2” 

The fact is indiſputably true; nor are you to rely cn 
me for the truth of it: my report is but a ſecond edi- 
tion; it was publiſhed before, though obſcurely, and 
with a cloud before it. As clouds before the fun are 
often beautiful; ſo this of which 1 ſpeak, How finely 

8 2 pathetic 
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pathetic are thoſe two lines, which this ſo — and 
affect ing ſcene inſpired! 


He taught us how to live; and, oh too high 
A price for knowledge, taught us how to die.” TIckEI. 


With truth wrapped in darkneſs, fo ſung our oracle 
to the public, but explained himſelf to me: he was 
| preſent at his patron's death, and that account of it 
here given he gave me before his eyes were dry. By 
what means Addiſon taught us how to die,“ the poet 
left to be made known by a late and Jeſs able hand ; 
but one more zealous for his patron's glory : zealous, 
and impotent, as the poor Egyptian, who gathered a 
few ſplinters of a broken boat, as a funeral pile for the 
great Pompey, ſtudious of doing honour to fo renown- 
ed a name: yet had not this poor plank (permit me 
here ſo to call this imperfect page) been throwndout, the 
chief article of his patorn's glory would probably have 
tunk for ever, and late ages have received but a fragment 
of his frame; a fragment glorious indeed, for his genius 
how bright! But to commend him for compoſition, 
though immortal, is detraction now; if there our en- 
commium ends: let us look farther to that concluding 
ſcene, which ſpoke human nature not unrelated to the 


divine. To that let us pay the long and large arrear 


of our greatly poſthumous applauſe. 

This you will think a long digreſſion; and juſtly, if 
that may be called a digreſſion, which was my chief in- 
ducement for writing at all: I had long wiſhed to deli- 
ver up to the public this ſacred depoſit, whieh by Pro- 
vidence was lodged in my hands ; and I entered on the 
preſent undertaking, partly as an introduction to that 
which is more worthy to ſee the light; of which I gave 
an intimation in the beginning of my letter: for this 
is the monumental marble there mentioned, to which I 
promiſed to conduct you ; this is the ſepulchral lamp, 
the long hidden luſtre of our accom pliſhed countryman, 
who now riſes, as from his tomb, to receive the regard 


fo greatly due to the dignity of his death ; a death = 
0 
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be diſtinguiſhed by tears of joy; a death which angels 
beheld with delight. ; | 

And ſhall that which would have ſhone conſpicuous 
amid the reſplendent lights of Chriſtianity's glorious - 
morn, by theſe dark days be dropped into oblivion? 
Dropped it is; and dropped by our ſacred, auguſt, and 
ample regiſter of renown, which has entered in its mar- 
ble-memoirs the dim ſplendor of far inferior worth : 
though ſo laviſh of praiſe, and ſo talkative of the dead, 
yet is it ſilent on a ſubject which (if any) might have 
taught its unlettered ſtones to ſpeak. If powers were 
not wanting, a monument more durable than thoſe of 
marble, ſhould proudly riſe in this ambitious page, to 
the new and far nobler Addiſon, than that-which you 
and the public have ſo long and ſo much admired: nor: 
this nation only: for it is Europe's Addiſon as well as 
ours, though Europe knows not half his title to her e- 
ſteem be ing as yet unconſcious that the dying Addiſonfar 
outſhines her Addiſon immortal. Would we reſemble 
him? Let us not limit our ambition to the leaſt illuſt- 
rious part of his cbaracter: heads, indeed, are crowned. 
ou earth; but hearts only are crowned in heaven: a 
truth, which, in ſuch an age of authors, ſhould not be 
forgotten. 

It is piouſly to be hoped, that this narrative may 
have ſome effect, ſince all liſten when a death-bed ſpeaks, 
and regard the perſon departing as an actor of a part, 
which the great maſter of the drama has appointed us- 
to perform to- morrow. This was a Roſcius on the ſtage 
of life: his exit how great! Ye lovers of virtue, plau- 
dite! and let us, my friend? ever“ remember his end, 
© as well as our own, that we may never do amiſs.” 
] am, F, 


Dear Sir, 
Your moſt obliged 


humble ſervant. 
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| - OCEAN; AN ODE. 


BIS MAJESTY'S ROYAL ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE $ZA- 
SERVICE. = 


TO WHICH 1s PREFIXED 


AN ODE TO THE KING; AND A DISCOURSE ON ODE. 


— — == 
—  F 


I Taxinx myſelf obliged to recommend to you a conſideration of the 
greateſt importance; and I fhould look upon it as a great happineſs, 
if, at the beginning of my reign, I could ſee the foundation lai of ſo 

great and neceſſary a work, as the increaſe and encouragement of 
eur ſeamen in general; that they may be invited, rather than com- 
© pelled by force and violence, to enter into the ſervice of their coun- 
try, as oft as occafion ſhall require it: A conſideration worth y the 
. repreſentatives of a people great and flouriſhing in trade and navi- 
gation. This leads me to mention to you the caſe of Greenwich Hoſ- 
pital, that care may be taken, by ſome addition to that fund, to ren- 
der comfortable and effectual that charitable proviſion, for the ſup. - 
port and maintenance of our ſeamen, worn out, and become decrepit, 
by age and infirmities, in the ſervice of their country. 
5 ' SPEECH, Jan. 27. 1727-8 
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TO THE KING. 
I, 
LD Ocean's praise 
' Demands my lays ; 
A truly Britisb theme I sing; 
A theme $0 great, 
I dare complete, 
And join with Ocxax, Ocean's King 
| H, 
To gods and kings, 
The poet sings: 
Te kings and gods the muse is dear; 5 
Ie 


10 THE K. NO. 


The muse inspires 
| With all her fires; 
Begin, my soul; thy bolder career. 
I:I, 
From awful state, 
From high debate, | 
From moraing-splendors of a crown, 
From homage pay d. 
From empires weigh'd 


. 


From plans of blessings and renown; 


IV. 
Great monarch : bow 
Thy beaming brow; 5 
To thee I strike the svunding lyre: 
With proud design 
In verse to shine; 
To rival Greek and Roman fire. 
v. 
The Roman ode 
Majestic flow'd; 
Its stream di vinely clear, and strong; 
In sense, and sound, 
Thebes roll'd profound; 


The torrent roar'd, and foam'd along. 


„ 
Let Tbebes nor Rome, 
So fam' d, presume 

To triumph o'er a northern isle; 
Late time shall know 
The North can glow, 

If dread AuGusTus deign to smile. 

VII, 

The work is done! 
The distant sun 

His smile supplies! exalts my voice! 

| Through earth's wide bound 
Shall George resound, 

My theme, by duty, and by choice, 

VIII. 

The naval crown 
Is all his own! | 

Our fleet, if war, or commerce, call, 


216 ro THE KING, 
His will performs 
Through waves and storms, 
And rides in triumph round the ball. 
IX, 
Since then the main 
Sublimes my strain, | 
To whom should 1 address my song? 
To whom but thee ? 
The boundless sea, 
And grateful muse to George belong. 
x. 
Hail, mighty theme! 
Rich mine of fame! 
If god's invok'd extend their aid; 
Hail subject new ! 
As Britain's due 
Reseiv'd by the Pierian maid, 
XI, 
Durst Homer's muse, 
Or Pindar's choose 
To pour the billows 6n his string? 
No, both defraud 
The tuneful god; 


Scarce more sublime, when Yve they sing. 


XII. 
No former race, | 
With strong embrace, 
This theme to ravish durst aspire; 
With virgin charms 
My soul it warms 
And melts melodious on my lvre. 
X111, 
Now low, now high, 
My fingeis fly, | 
Now pause, and now fresh music spring; 
Now dance, now creep, 
Now dive. now sweep 
And fetch the sound from every string, 
XIV. 
Now numbers rise, 
Like virgin's sighs; 
The soft Favonians melt away: 


As 


At 


Pa 


Fi 


Li 


W 


TO THE KING. 
As from the north 


Now rushes foith © _ 
Ablast, that thunders in my lay. 


xv. 
My lays I file | 
With curious toll ; 
Ye graces ! turn the glowing lines; 
On anvils neat 
Your strc kes repeat; 
At every stroke the work refines ! 
xvi. 
How music charms! 
How metre warms ! 
Parent of actions, good and brave! 
How vice it tames { 
And worth inflames! | 
And holds proud empire o'er the grave! 
XVII, 
ove mark'd for man 
A scanty span, 
v lent him wings to fly his doom; 
Wit scorns the grave; 
To uit he gave 
The life of gods! immortal bloom ! 
xvIIr. 
Since years will fly, 
And pleasures die, 
Day after day, as years advance: 
Since, while life lasts, 
Joy suffers blasts 
From frowuing fate, and fickle chance ; 
xIx. 
Nor life is long; 
But soon we throng, 
Like autumn leaves, death's pallid shore; 
We make, at least, 
Of bad the best, 
I in life's phantom, Fame, we soar. 
Our strains divide 
The laurel's pride; 
With those we lift to lite, we live; 
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By fame enroll'd 
With heroes bold, 
And Share the blessings which we gave. 
XXI. 
What hero's praise 
Can fire my lays, 
Like his. with whom my lay * > 
Justice sincere, 
And courage clear, 
Rise the two columns of his throne. | 
Wi. 
« How form'd for sway ! 
« Who look, obey ; 
« They read the monarch in his port ; J 
Their love aud awe 
40 Supply the law ; 2 
« And his own lustre makes the court: 1 
xxIII. 
« But shines supreme, 
« Where heroes flame; 
In war's high hearted pomp he prides! I 
« By godlike arts 
« Enthron'd in hearts, 
c Our bosom-lord o'er wil's presides, 
XIV. 


Our factions end! 
The nations bend! 
For when Britannia's sons, combin d 
In fair array, 
All march one way; 
They march the terror of mankind. 
XXv. 


22 


If equal all 
Who tread the ball, 
Our bounded prospect, Bere, would end ; 
But heroes prove 


As steps to Jove, | H 

By which our thoughts, with ease, ascend. 1 
xxvl. 5 * 

On yonder height, rely 

| What golden lia ht T 
Triumphant shincs, and shines alone? unde 


* 
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Unrivall'd blaze! 
Ihe nations gaze ! 
'Tis not the sun, tis Britain's throne. 
XXVII. 
Our monarch, there, 
Rear'd high in air, 
Should tempests rise, disdains to bend ; 
Like British oak, 
Derides the stroke; 
His blooming honours far extend! 
XVIII. 
Beneath them lies, 
With lifted eyes, 
Fair Albion, like an amorous maid; 
While interest wings 
Bold foreign kings 
To fly, like eagles, to his shade. 
XXIX. 
At his proud foot 
The sea pour'd out, 
Immortal nourishment supplies; 
Thence wealth and state, 
And power, and— Fate, 
Which Europe reads in George's eyes. 
| XX. 
From what we view, 
We take the clue, 
Which leads from great to greater things: 
Men doubt no more, 
But gods adore, 


When such resemblance shines in kings. 


ON LYRIC POETRY. | 


Ho impart ſoe ver my on compoſition may be, yet am Iwilling 
to ſpeak a word or two of the nature of Lyric Poetry ; to ſhow that 
I have, at leaſt, ſome idea of perfection in that kind of poem in which 
1 am engaged; and that I do not think myſelf poet enough entirely to 
rely on inſpiration for ſucceſs in it. 

To our having, or not having this idea of perfection in the poem we 
undertake, is chiefly owing the merit or demerit of our performances, 


n allo the modeſty or vauity of our opinions concerning them. And, 
in 
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230 ON LYRIC POETRY. 


in ſpeaking of it, I ſhall ſhew how it unavoidably comes to paſs, that 
bad poets, that is, poets in general are eſteemed, and really are, the 
moſt vain, the moſt irritable, and moſt ridiculous ſet of men upon 
earth. But poetry, in its own nature, is certainly 


T Non hos quæſitum munus in uſus.“ Vic. 


He that has an idea af perfection in the work he undertakes may 
fail in it; he that has not, mz/t- and yet he will be vain. For every 
little degree of beauty, hew ſhort or improper ſoever, will be looked 
on fondly by him ; becauſe it is all pure gains, and more than he pro. 
miſed to himſelf; and becauſe he has no teſt, or ſtandard in his judg. 
ment, with which to chaſtiſe.his opinion of it. 

Now this idea of perfection is, in poetry, more refined than in other 
kinds of writing ; and becauſe more refined, therefore more difficult, 
and becauſe more difficult, therefore mere rarely attained; and the 
non-attainment of it is, as I have ſaid, the ſource of our vanity, 
Hence the poet clan are more obnoxious to vanity than others. And 
from vanity conſequentially flows that great ſenſibility of diſceſpe&, 
that quick reſentment, that tinder of the mind that kindles at every 
park, and juſtly marks them out for the © genus irritable” among 
mankind. And from this combuſtible temper, this ſerious anger for 
no very ſerious things, things looked on by moſt as foreign to the im- 
portant points of life, as —— flows that inheritance of ridi- 
cule, which devolves on them, from generation to generation. As 
ſoon as they become authors, they become like Ben Jonſ@n's angry boy, 


a1d learn the art of quarrel. 


Concordes anime dum nocte premuntur ; 

Heu! quantum inter ſe bellum, ſi lumina, vitæ 

* Qui juvenes ! quantas oſtentant, aſpice, vires. 
Qui Juvenes ! quantas oftentant, aſpice, vires. 

+* Nepueri ! ne tanta animis afſueſcite bella. 

* Tuque prior, tu parce, genus * ducis Olympo, 

** Syderio flagrans clypeo, & cœleſtibus armis, 

* Projice tela manu, ſanguis meus ! 

Nec te ullz facies, non terruit ipſe Typhceus 

« Arduus, arma tenons; non te Meſſapus et Uſens, 
* Contemptorque Deum mezentius.” oF V1RG, 


But to return. He that has this idea of perfection in the work he 
undertakes, however ſucceſsful he is, will yet be modest; becauſe to 
rife up to that idea, which he propoſed for his model, is almott, if not 
abſolutely, impoſſible. , | 

Theſe two obſervations account for what may ſeem as ſtrange, as it 
is infallibly true; I mean, they ſhow as why good writers have the 
loweſt, and bad writers the higheſt, opinion of their own performances. 
They who have only a partial idea of this perfeQtion, as theif 
portien of ignorance or knowledge of it is greater or lefs. have pro- 
portionable degrees of modeſty or conceit. "0 
Nor, though natural good underſtanding makes a tolerably juſt judg- 
ment in things of this nature, will the reader judge the worſe, for 
forming to himſelf a notion of what he ought to expect from the piece 
he has in hand, before he begins his peruſal of it. 


The 
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The ode, us it is the eldeſt kind of poetry, ſo it is more ſpirituous, and 
more remote from proſe than any otker, in ſenſe, ſound, expreflion, and 
conduct. Its thoughts ſhould be uncommon, ſublime, and moral; its 
numbers full, eaſy, and moſt harmonious; its expreſſion pure, ſtrong, 
and deheate, yet unaffected; and of a curious felicity beyond other 
poems: its conduct ſhould be rapturous, ſomewhat abrupt and imme- 
thodical to a vulgar eye. That apparent order and connection, which 
gives form and life to ſome compoſitions, takes away the very ſoul of 
this, Fire, elevation, aud ſelect thought, are indiſpenſable; an hum- 


dle, tame, and vulgar ode, is the moſt pitiful error a pen can commit. 


Muſa dedit fidibus divos, pueroſque deorum. | 

And as its ſubjects are ſublime, its writers genius ſhould be ſo too; 
otherwiſe it becomes the meaneſt thing in writing, vit. an invo/untary 
burleſque. 

It is the genuine character and true merit of the ode, à little to 
ſtartle ſome apprehenſions. Men of cold complexions are very apt to 
miſtake a want of vigour in their imaginations, for a delicacy of taſte 
in their judgments; and; like perſons of tender fight, they look on 
bright objects, in their natural luſtre, as too glaring; what is moſt de- 
lightful to a ſtronger eye, is painful to them. Thus Pindar, who has 
as much logic at the bottom as Are or Euclid, to ſome critics has 
appeared as mad; and muſt appear ſo to all, who enjoy no portion of 
his own divine ſpirit. Dwart underſtandings, meaſuring others by 
their own ſtandard, are apt to think they ſee a monſter when they ſee 
a man. 14h, 1590 * * 

And, indeed, it ſeems to be the amends which nature makes to thoſe 
whom ſhe has not bleſſed with an elevation of mind, to indulge them 
in the comfortable miſtake, that all is wrong which falls not within 
the narrow limits of their own comprehenſions and reliſh. 

Judgment, indeed, that maſculine power of the mind, in ode, as in 


all compoſitions, ſhould bear the ſupreme ſway ; and a beautiful ima- 


gination, as its miſtreſs ſhould be ſubdued to its dominion. Hence, and 
hence only, can proceed the faireſt offspring of the human mind. 

But then in ode, there is this difference from other kinds of poetry; 
that, there, the imagination, like a very beautiful miſtreſs, is indulged 
in the appearance of domineering; though the zudgment, like an art- 
ful lover, in reality carries its point: and the leſs it is ſuſpected of it, 
n ſhews the more maſterly conduct, and deſerves the greater commen- 
dation. | 

It holds true in this province of writing, as in war, “ the more dan. 
ger, the more honour.” It mult be very enterpriſing, it muſt (in 
Shakeſpeare's ſtyle) have hair-breadth 'icapes; and often tread the 
very brink of error: nor can it ever deſerve the applaute of the rea! 
judge, unleſs it renders itſelf obnoxious to the miſapprehenſions of the 
contrary. 

Such is Caſintire's ſtrain among the moderns, whoſe lively wit and 
happy fire is an honour to them. And Buchanan might juſtly be much 
admired, if any thing more than the ſweetneſs of his numbers, and the 
purity of his diction, was his own : his original, from which I have ta- 
ken my motto, through all the diſadvantages of a northern proſe- 
trauſlation, is ſtill admirable ; and Cowley ſays, as preferable in beauty 
to Buchanan, as Judea, is to Secttand. 


Vor. III. ſy Pindar* 
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Pindar Anacreon, Sappho, and Horace, are the great maſters of Lyric 
poetry among heathen writers. Pindar's muſe, like Sachariſa, is a 
ſtately, imperious, and accompliſhed beauty; equally diſdaining the 
nle of art, and the fear of any rival; ſo intoxicating, that it was the 
higheſt commendation that could be given an antient, that he was not 

Afraid to taſte of her charms : 
Pindarici fontes qui non expalluit haustus. 
A danger which Horace declares he durſt not run. 

Anacreon's muſe is like Amoret, moſt ſweet, natural, and delicate, 
all over flowers, graces and charms ; inſpiring cemplacency, not awe; 
and ſhe ſeems to have good-nature enough to admit a rival, which ſhe 

cannot und. | 

-Sappho's muſe, like lady is paſſionately tender and glowing, 
Tike oil ſet in fire, ſhe is /oft and warm in exceſs. Sappho has left us a 
few fragments only; time has ſwallowed the reſt ; but that little 

which remains, like the remaining jewel of Cleopatra, after the other 
was diſſolved at her banquet, may be eſteemed (as was that jewel) 
a ſufficient ornament for the goddeſs of beauty herſelf. 

Horace's muſe (like one I ſhall not preſume to name) is correct, 
folid, and moral; ſhe joins all the former, in the juſteſt proportions 
and degrees; ſeperadding a felicity of dreſs entirely her own. She 

moreover is diſtinguiſhable by this particularity, That ſhe abounds in 
hidden graces, and ſecret charms, which none but the diſcerning can 
diſcover ; nor are any capable of doing full juſtice, in their opinion, to 
her excellencies, without giving the world, at the ſame time, an in- 
conteſtable proof of refinement in their own underſtandings. 

But, after ail, to the honour of our own country, I muſt add, that I 
think Mr Dryden's Ode on St Cecilia's Day inferior to no compoſition 
of this kind. Its chief beauty conſiſts in adapting the numbers moſt 

- happily to the variety of the occaſion. Thoſe by which he has choſen 
to expreſs Majeſty, (viz.) 


Aſſumes the God, 
Affe cts to nod, 
And ſeems to ſhake the ſpheres. 


are choſen in the following Ode, becauſe the ſubject of it is great. 
For the more harmony likewiſe, I choſe the frequent return of rhyme; 
- which laid me under great difficulties. But difficulties evercome, 
give grace and pleafure. Nor can I account for the pleaſure of rhyme 
1n general, (of which the moderns are tco fond) but from this truth. 
But then the writer must take care that the difficulty is overcome. 


That is, he muſt make rhyme confiſtent with as perfect ſenſe, and 


expreſſion, as could be expecte d if he was free from that ſhackle. O- 
therwiſe, it gives neither grace to the work, nor pleaſure to the read- 

er, nor, coniequently, reputation to the poet. 
To ſum the whole: Ode ſhould be peculiar, but not ſtrained ; moral, 
but not flat; natural, but not obvious; delicate, but not affected: no- 
ble, but not ambitious; full, but not obſcure; fiery, but not mad; thick, 
but not loaded in its numbers, which ſhould be moſt harmonious, with- 
out the leaſt ſacrifice of expreſſion, or of ſenſe. Above all, in this, as 
in every work of genius, ſomewhat of an original ſpirit ſhould be, at 
lea(t, attempted ; otherwiſe the poet, whoſe character — me- 
iocrity 
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diocrity, makes a ſecondary praiſe his ultimate ambition; which has 
ſomething of a contradiction ip it. Originals only have true life, and 
differ as much from the beft Imitations, as men from the moſt anima- 
ted pictures of them. Nor is what I ſay at all conſiſtent with a due 
deference for the great ſtandards of antiquity ; nay, that very deference 
is an argument for it; ſor doubtleſs their example is on my fide in this - 
matter. And we ſhould rather imitate their example in the general 
motives and fundamental methods of their working, than in their 
works themſelves. This is a diſtinction, I think, not hitherto made, 
and a diſtin tion ot conſequence. For the firſt may make us their e- 
quals; the ſecond mult pronounce us their infer.ors, even in our utmoꝶ 
jucceſs, But the firſ. of theſe pr zes is not ſv readily taken by the mo- 
ders: as valuables too maſly tor eaſy carriage are not ſo liable to the 
thief. 

The ancients had a particular regard tothe choice of their ſubſects; 
which were generally national and great. My tubject is, in its own 
nature, noble; moſt proper for an Engliſhman ; never more proper 
than on this occaſion: and (what is ſtrange) hitherto unſung. 

If I ſtand not ablolutely condemned by my own rules; It I have bit 
the ſpirit of ode in general; If I cannot think with Mr Cowley, that 
* Muſic alone, ſometimes; makes an excellent ode, 


« Verſus inopes rerum, nug que canorz ;” 


if there is any thought, enthuſiaſm, and picture, which are as the bo- 
dy, ſoul, and robe of poetry ; in a word, if in any degree I have provided 
rather food for men, than air for wits: I hope ſmaller faults will meet 
indulgence for the ſake of the deſign, which is the glory of my country 
and my king. - | 

And indeed, this may be ſaid, in general, that great ſubjects are a- 
dove being nice; that dignity and ſpirit ever ſuffer from ſcrupulous ex- 
actne ſs; and that the minuter cares effeminate a compoſition. Great 
maſters of poetry, painting, and ſtatuary, in their nobler works, have 
even affected the contrary : and quſtly; tor a truly maiculine air par- 
mow more of the negligent, than of the neat, both in writings, and in 
1e 

Grandis oratio haberet majeſtatis ſuze pondus,” PaTRON. 


A poem, like a criminal, under too ſevere correction, may loſe all'its - 
ſpirit, and expire. We know it was Faberimus, that was ſuch au art;(t 
at a hair or a nail. And we know the cauſe was 

Qui ponere totum 
* Neſcius.”” Hor. 

To cloſe ; If a piece of this nature wants an apology, I muſt own, 
that thoſe who have ftrength of mind ſufficient profitably to devote 
the whole of their time to the /everer ſtudies, I deſpair of imitating, 1 
can only envy and admire. Ihe mind is relieved and ſtrengthened 
by variety; and he that ſometimes is ſporting with bis pen, is only 
taking the moſt effeftual means of giving a general importance ta 
it. This truth is clear from the knowledge of human nature, and of 
hiſtory; from which I ſhould cite very celebrated instances, did I not 
that, by citing them, I ſhould condemn myſelf, who am ſo little 


| Qualified to follow their example in its full extent. 
12 OCEAN 
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5 | * CONCLUDING WITH A WISH. 


Lot be fo e re the bose clad ines- heme, 
| PSALM XCVITE 


| 
| 
== — 

| | 
1 WEET rural scene! 

| 

| 

| 


Of flocks and green 
At careless ease my limbs are spread; 
All nature still, 
But yonder rill; 
And hot: ning pines nod o'er my head: 
II. 

wn In prospest wide, 
| | The boundless tide ! 
wh Waves cease to foam, and winds to roar ; 

| 


* 


| Without a breeze, 
| The curling seas 
| | Dance on, in measure to the shore, 
7} III. 
| Who sings the source 
| Of wealth and force? 
| Vast field of commerce and big war, 
| Where wonders dwell ! 
Where terrors swell ! 
And Neptune thunders from his car? 
\ IV. 
| Where ? Where are they ? 
| Whom Paan's ray 
, Has touch'd, and bid divinely rave? 
What! none aspire ? 
. I snatch the lyre, 
t And Plunge into the foaming wave. 
v. 
| The wave resounds ! 
The rock rebounds ! 
The Nereids to my song reply! 


lead 
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I lead the choir, 


And they conspire, _ 
With voice and shell, to lift it high, 
VI, 
They spread in air 


Their bosoms fair, 
Their verdant tresses pour behind: 
The billows beat 
With nimble feet, 
With notes triumphant swell the wind. 
VII, 
Who love the shore, 
Let those adore 
The God Apollo, and his Nine, 
Parnastus hill, 
And Orpbeus skill; 
But. let Arion's harp be mine. 
=_ © 
The main! the main! 
Is Britain's reign ; vie 
Her 9 her glory, is her fleet. 
he main! the main! 
Be Britain's strain; 
As Tritons strong, as Syrens sweet. 
| IX, 
Through nature wide 
Is nought descry d 
So rich in pleasure or surprise; 
When all-serene, | 
1 How sweet the scene! 
How dreadful, when the billows rise. 
And storms deface f 
| The fluid glass, 
In which ere-while Britannia fair ' 
Look'd down with pride; 
Like Ocean's bride, 
Adjusting her majestic air. 
XI, 
When tempests cease, - 
And, hush'd in peace, 
The flatten'd surges smoothly spread, 4 
13 Deep 
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Deep silence keep, 
And seem'd to sleep 
Recumbent on their oozy bed; 
XII, 
With what a trance, 
The level glance, 
Unbroken, shoots along the seas ? 
Which tempt from shote 
The painted oar; | 
And every canvas courts the breeze ! 
X111, 
When rushes forth 
The frowning Nortb 
On black'ning billows, with what dread 
My shuddering soul 
Beholds them roll, 
And hears their roarings o'er my head. 
XIV. 
With terror, mark 
Yon flying bark ! 
Now centre deep descend the brave ; 
Now, toss'd on high, 
It takes the sky, 
A feather on the tow' ring wave! 
xv. 
Now spins around 
In whirls profound : 


Now $tunn'd, it reels 
Midst thunder's peals : 


XV1, 
All ether burns ! 
Chaos returns! 
And blends, once more, the seas and skies: 
No space between 
Thy bosom green, 
O deep, and the blue concave, lies. 
XVII, 
The northern blast, 
| The $hatter'd mast, f 
The syrt, the whirlpool, and the rock, 


Now whelm'd ; now pendant near the clouds , 


And now fierce lightning fires the shrouds. 
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The breaking spout, 
The stars gone out, | 
The boiling streight, the monsters shock. 
XVIII, 
Let others fear ; 
To Britain dear 
Whate'er promotes her daring claim ; 
Those terrors charm, 
Which keep her warm 
In chase of honest gain, or fame. 
xix. 
The stars are bright 
To cheer the hight, 
And shed, through shadows, temper'd fire; 
And Pbœbus flames, 
| With burnish'd beams, 
Which some adore, and all admire, 
XX. 
Are then the seas 
Outshone by these? 
Bright Thetis ! thou art not outshone; 
With kinder beams, 
And softer gleams, 
Thy bosom weais them as thy own, 
xxl. 
There, set in green, 
Gold stars are seen, 
A mantle rich! thy charms to wrap; 
And when the sun 
His race has run, 
He falls enamoui'd in thy lap. 
Xx, + 
Those clouds, whose dyes 
Adorn the skies, 
That silver snom, that pearly rain, 
Has Phe&bus stole 
To grace the pole, 
The plunder of th' invaded main ! 
XXIII. 
The gaudy bow, 
Whose colours glow, 
Whose arch with so much skill is bent, 
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To Pbœbus' ray, 
Which paints so gay, 
By thee the wat'ry woof was lent: 
xxiv. 
In chambers deep, 
Where waters sleep, 
What unknown treasures pave-the floor! 
The pearl, in rows, 
Pale lustre throws; 


The wealtb immense, which storms devour. 


XXV. 
From Indian mines, 
Wich proud designs. 
The merchant, swoll'n, digs golden ore; 
| The tempests rise, 
And seize the prize, 
And toss him breathless on the shore. 
XXVI, 
His son complains 
In pious strains, 
« Ah cruel thirst of gold!“ he cries: 
Then ploughs the main, 
In zeal for gain, 
The tears yet swelling in his eyes. 
XXVII. 
Thou wat'ry vast! 
What mounds are east 
To bar thy dreadtul flowings oer? 
Thy proudest foam 
Must know its home; 
But rege of gold disdains a shore. 
XXVIII. 
Gold pleasure buys; 
But pleasure dies, 
Too soon the gross fruition eloys; 
Though raptures court, 
The sense is short; 
But virtue kindles living joys; 
XXIX. 
Joys feit alone ! 
Joys ask'd of none! 
Which times and fortune's arrow miss: 


Joys 


T 
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Joys that subsist, | 
Though fates resist, 
An unprecarious, endless bliss! 
XXX, 
The soul refin'd, 
Is most inclin'd 
To every moral excellence; 
All vice is dull, 
A knave's a fool; 
And virtue is the child of sense. 
XXXl, 
The virtuous mind, 
Nor wave nor wind, 
Nor civil rage, nor tyrant's frown, 
The shaken ball, 
Nor planet's fall, 
From its firm basis can dethrone. 
. XXXII. 
This Britain knows, 
And therefore glows 
With gen'rous passions, and expends 
Her wealth and zeal. 
| On public weal, 
And brightens both by godlike ends. 
| XXX111, . 
What end so great 
As that which late 
Awoke the genius of the main ; 
Which tow'ring rose 
With Georst to close, 
And rival great E11za's reign ? 
| XXXIV, 
A voice has flown 
From Britain's throne 
To re-inflame a grand design; 
That voice shall rear 
Yon fabric fair * 
As nature rose at the divine. 
xxxv. 
When nature sprung. 
Blest angels sung, 
And shouted o'er the rising ball; 


= Greenwich. 
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For strains as high 
As man's can fly, 

These sea-devoted honours call, 

XXXVI. 

From boist'rous seas, 
The lap of ease 

Receives our wounded, and our old ; 2 
High domes ascend ! ! 
Stretch'd arches bend! 


Froud columns swell ! wide gates unfold + 


XXXVII, 
So sleeps the grain, 
In fostering rain, 
And vital beams, till Jove descend; 
Then bursts the root 
The verdures shoot! 
And earth enrich, adorn, defend !* 
XXXV111, 
Here, soft-reclin'd, 
From wave, from wind, 
And fortune's te mpest safe ashore, . 
To cheat their care, 
Of former war 
They talk the pleasing shadows o er. 
XXXIX. 
In lengthen'd tales, 
Our fleet n, 
In tales the lenitives of age! 
And o'er the bowl, 
They fire the soul 
Of list' ning youth, to martial _ 
XI. 
The story done, 
Their setting sun, 
Serenely smiling down the west, 
In — 5 t decay, | 
They drop away; 
And honour leads them to their rest. 
xII. 
_ Unhappy they! 
And falsely gay ! 
Who bask for ever in success; 
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A constant feast 
Quite palls the taste, 
And long enjoyment is distress. 
| XLII. 
What charms us most, 
Our joy, our boast, 
Familiar loses all its gloss; 
And gold refin'd 
The sated mind 
Fastidious turns to perfect dross. 
XLIII. 
When, after toil, 
His native soil 
The panting mariner regains, 
What transport flows 
From bare re pose? 
We reap our pleasure from our pains. 
XLIV, 
Ye warlike slain ! 
Beneath the main, 
Wrapt in a wat'ry winding sheet; 
Who bought with blood 
Your country's good, 
Your country's full blown glory greet, 
| XLV. 
What pow'rful charm 
Can death disarm? 
Your long, your iron slumbers break ? 
By Fove, by Fame, 
By GeeRGe 's name, 
Awake! awake ! awake'! awake ! 
XLVI, 
Our joy so proud, 
Our shout so loud, 
Without a charm the dead might hear-: 
And see, they rouse! 
Their awful brows, 
Deep-scar d, from oozy pillows rear! 
XIVII. 
With spiral shell, 
Full blasted, tell, 
That all j our wat'ry realms should ring; 
Yout 
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Your pearl-alcoves, 
Your coral-groves, 
Should echo theirs, and Britain's king. 
XLVIII. 
As long as stars 
Guide mariners, 
As CaRoLiwa's virtues please, 
Or suns invite 
The ravish'd sight, 
The Britisb flag shall sweap the seas. 
a xLIX. 
Peculiar both! 
Our soils strong growth, 
And our bold natives hardy mind ; 
Sure heaven bespoke 
Our hearts and oak, 
To give a master to mankind. 
Le 
That noblest birth 
Of teeming earth, 
Of forests fair, that daughter proud, 
To foreign coasts 
Our grandeur boasts, 


And Britain's pleasure speaks aloud: 


LI. 
Now big with war, 
Sends fate from far, 
If rebel realms their fate demand; 
Now, sumptuous spoils 
Of foreign soils 
Pours in the bosom of our land: 
III. 
Hence, Britain lays 
In scales, and weighs | 
The fate of kingdoms and of kings; 
And as she frowns 
Or smiles, on crowns 
A night or day of glory springs, 
LIII. 
Thus Ocean swells 
The streams and rills, 


And to their borders lifts them high; 


Is 
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Or else withdraws 
The mighty cause, 
And leaves their famish'd channels dry. 
LIV. 
How mix'd, how frail, 
How sure to fail, 
Is every pleasure of mankind ! 
5 . destroys ä 
y blooming joys, | 
While Britain's glory — mind. 
LV. 
For who can gaze 
On restless seas, 
Unstruck with life's more restless state? 
Where all are toss'd, - 
And most are lost, 
By tides of passion, blasts of fate? 
LVI. 
The world's the main, 
How vex'd ! how vain ! 
Ambition swells, and anger foams ; 
May good men find, 
Beneath the wind, 
A noiseless shore, unruffled homes 
LVII. 
The public scene 
Of harden'd men | 
Teach me, O teach me to despise! 
'Fhe world few know, 
But to their woe, 
Our crimes with out experience rise. 
LVIII. 
All tender sense 
Is banish'd thence, 
All maiden nature's first alarms; 
W hat shock'd before 
Disgusts no more, | 
And what disgusted has its chars. 
| F LIX. 
In landscapes green 
. True bliss is seen, 
With innocence, in shades she sports: 
Vol. III. | U 
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In wealthy towns 
Proud labour frowns, | 
And painted sorrow smiles in courts. 
. 
These scenes untry'd 
Seduc'd my pride, 
To fortune's arrow's bar'd my breast, 
Till wisdom came, 
A hoary dame! 
And told me pleasure was in rest. 
1. 60 
« O may I steal 
« Along the vale 
« Of humble life, secure from foes! 
« My friend sincere, 
« My judgment clear, 
« And gentle business my repose. 
LXII. 
« My mind be strong 
" To. combat wron 
« Grateful, O King! for og chown?! 
% Soft to complain GI 
« For other's pain, | 
% And bold to triumph o'er my own! 
LXIII. | @ 
“ (When Fortune's kind) 
| « Acute to find, 
“ And warmth to relish every boon, 
« And wise to still 94 
Fantastic ill, | 
Whose frightful spectres stalk at noon. 
XXIV. TY 
No fruitless toils, 
& No brainless broils, 
© Each moment leveli'd at the mark! 
„Our day so short wt 
“ Invites no sport; 3 
« Be sad and solemn when tis dark. 
by LXV. — 
« Yet prudence still 
« Reign thou my will! 
8 What s most important make most dear! 


For 
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6 For 'tis in this 
« Resides true bliss ; 
& True bliss, a deity severe 
LXVI. 
When temper leans 
« To gayer scenes, 
„And serious lite void moments spares, 
The sylvan chase 
« My sinews brace! 
O Or song unbend. my mind from cares! 
LXVII. 
« Nor shun, my soul! 
„The genial bowl, 
« Where mirth, good- nature, spirit, flow! 
„ Ingredients these 
Above to please 
The laughing gods the wise below. 
_ 5 
« Though rich the vine, 
4“ More wit than wine, | 
More sense than wit, good - will than art, 
„May I provide! 
« Fair truth, my pride! 
My joy, the converse of the heart! 
LIxX. 
« The gloomy brow, 
« The broken vow, 
To distant climes, ye gods, remove! 
« The nobly-svul'd * 
Their commerce hold 
Wich words of truth, and looks of love 
LXX. 
O glorious aim! 
« O wealth supreme! 
Divine benevolence of soul! 
| % That greatly glows, 
« And freely flows, 
And in one blessing grasps the whole 
LXXI. 
« Prophetic schemes, 
« And golden dreams, 
May I unsanguine cast _ ! 
3 
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5 « Have what I have, 
« And live, not leave, 
« Enamour'd of the present day ! 
LXXII, 
] « My hours my own, 
| « My faults unknown, 
My chief revenue in content! 


- 


„Then leave one beam 
| « Of honest fame, 
4 « And scorn the labour'd monument! 
LXIXIII. 

« Unhurt my urn, þ 

« Till that great turn 
« When migh hty nature's self shall die; 

ime cease to glide, 

« With human pride, d 

te Sunk in the ocean of eternity,” 
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SE A-PIECE: 
CONTAINING, 8, 
| I. THE BRITISH SAILOR'S EXULTATION. 
II. HIS PRAYER BEFORE ENGAGEMENT. 7 
THE DEDICATION, Or 
TO MR VOLTAIRE. 
4. An 
V muse, a bird of passage, flies 
From frozen climes to milder skies; 
From chilling blasts she seeks thy cheering beam, Ful 
A beam of favour, here deny'd ; 5 
Conscious of faults, her blushing pride 
Hopes an asylum in so great a name. wo 
* To dive full deep in ancient days, 
To warriors ardent deeds to raise, 
And . 
Life 
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And monarchs aggrandize ; — the glory, thine; 


Thine is the drama, how renown | 
Thine, Epic's loftier trump to sound. 
But let ArioNn's sea-strung harp be mine: 
IIL 
But where's his dolpbin? Know'st thou, where ?— 
May that be found in thee, VoLTaine ! 
Save thou from harm my plunge into the wave : 
How will thy name illustnous raise | 
My sinking song? Mere mortal lays, 
So patroniz'd, are rescu'd from the grave. 
« Tell me, say'st thou, who courts my smile? 
« What stranger stray'd\from yonder isle?”'— 
No stranger, Sir! though born in foreign climes ; 
On Dorset downs, when Mirrox's page, 
With Sin and Death, provok'd thy rage, 
Thy rage provok'd, who sooth'd with gentle thy mes? 


V. 
Who kindly couch'd thy censure's eye, 
Who gave thee clearly to descry 
Sound judgment giving law to fancy strong? 
Who half inclin'd thee to confess, 
Nor could thy modesty do less, 


That MiLrox's blindness lay not in his song? 
VI. 


But such debates long since are flown; 
For ever set the suns that shone 

On airy pastimes, ere our brows were gray: 
How shortly will we both forget 
To thee my patron, I my debt, 


And thou to thine, for Prussia's golden key. 
VII. 5 


The present, in oblivion cast, 

Full soon shall sleep, as sleeps the past; 
Full soon the wide distinction die between 

The frowns and favours of the great; 

High flush'd success, and pale defeat; 


The Gaelic gaiety, and Britisb spleen. 
VIII. 


Ye wing'd, ye rapid moments! stay: 
Oh friend! as deaf, as rapid, they; 
Life's little drama done, the curtain falls 
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Dost thou not hear it? I can hear, 

Though nothing strikes the listening ear ; 

Time groans his last! ETERNAL loudly calls! ] 
IX. 


Nor calls in vain; the call inspires 

_ Far other Counsels, and desires, 

Than once prevail'd; we stand on higher ground; \ 
What scenes we see! Exalted aim! 

With ardours new our spirits flame; 
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Ambition blest ! with more than /aurels crown'd. Y 
ODE I. 
T 
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| IL | 
N lofty sounds let those delight, E 
Who brave the foe, but fear the fight; 
And bold in word, of arms decline the stroke: 
Tis mean to boast ; but great to lend 
To foes the counsel of a friend, 
And warn them of the vengeance they provoke, 
II . 


From whence arise these loud alarms ? 
Why gleams the south with brandish'd arms? 
War bath'd in blood, from curst ambition springs: 1 
Ambition, mean! ignoble pride ! : 
Perhaps their ardours = subside, 
When weigh'd the wonders Britain's sailor sings. 
g III. 
Hear, and revere. At Britain's nod, 
From each enchanted grove and wood, 
Hastes the huge oak, or shadeless forest leaves; 
The mountain pines assume new forms, 
Spread canvas-wings, and fly through storms, 


And ride o'er rocks, and dance on foaming waves. 
IV. 


She nods again: The labouring earth 
Discloses a tremendous birth ; 
Ia smoaking rivers runs her molten ore; 


Thence, 
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Thence, monsters of enormous size, 
And hideous aspect, threat'ning rise, 
Flame from the deck, from-trembling bastions roar, 
V 


These ministers of fate fulfil, 
On empire's wide, an island's will, 
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When thrones unjust wake vengeance: Know ye pow'is“ 


In sudden night, and ponderous. balls, 
And floods of flame, the tempest fails, 


When brav'd Britannia's awful senate low'rs. 
VI. 


In her grand council“ she surveys, 
In patriot picture, what may raise, 

Of insolent attempts, a warm disdain ; 
From hope's triumphant summit th. own, 
Like darted lightning, swiftly down 

The wealth of Ind, and confidence of Spain. 

VII. | 

Britannia sheaths her courage keen, 
And spares her nitrous magazine; 

Her cannon slumber, till the proud aspire, 
And leave all law below them: then tbey blaze! 
They thunder from resounding seas, 


Touch'd by their injur'd master's s0al of fire. 
VIII. 


Then furies rise! the battle raves ! 

And rends the skies! and warms the waves! 
And calls a tempest from the peaceful deep, 

In spite of nature, spite of Jove, 

While all-serene, and hush'd above, 
Tumultuous winds in azure chambers sleep. 


IX. 
A thousand deaths the bursting bomb 
Hurls from her disembowell'd womb; 
Chain'd glowing globes, in dread alliance, join'd, 

Red wing'd, by strong, sulphureous blasts, 
Sweep, in black whirlwinds, men, and masts; 
And leave sing'd, naked, blood-drown'd decks behind, 

X. 


Dwarf laurels rise in tented fields; 
The wreath immortal ocean yields; 
There war's whole sting is shot, whole fire is spent, 


* Houſe of Lords, 


» 
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Whole glory blooms: How pale, how tame, 
.. How lambent in BELLowa's flame; | 
| How her storms languish on the continent! 
XI. | 
j From the dread front of ancient war 
| Less terror frown'd ; her scythed car, 
| Her castled elephant, and batt'ring beam, 
id Stoop to those engines which deny 
Superior terrors to the sky, 
And boast their elouds, their thunder, and their flame. 
XII. 
The flame, the thunder, and the cloud, 
The night by day, the sea of blood, 
Hosts whirl'd in air, the yell of sinking throngs, 
The giaveless dead, an ocean warm'd, 
A firmament by mortal's storm'd, 
| To patieut Britain's angry _ belongs. In 
XIII. . 
Or do I dream ? Or do I rave ? 
| Or see I VULCAYN's sooty cave, | 
| Where Jove's red bolts the giant brothers frame ? 
| Those swarthy gods of toil and heat, 


Loud peals on mountain anvils beat, 

And panting tempests rouse the roaring flame, 
XIV. p 

| Ye sons of /Etna- hear my call; 
Untinish'd let those baubles fall, #5464 And 
| Yon shield of Mans, Mingrva's- helmet blue; 
x Your strokes suspend, ye brawny throng : 
| Charm'd by the magic of my song, 


| Drop the feign'd thunder, and attempt the true. « O01 
il : XV. 
| Begin; * and, first, take rapid fight, _ | 
| Fierce flame, and clouds of thickest night, | ® Ho 
i And ghastly terror, paler than the dead; 

it Then, borrow from the north his roar, ng 
i Mix groans, and deaths ; one phial pour 
| Of wrong'd Britannia's wrath ; and it is made; : « Fg 
| Gaul starts, and trembles,—at your dreadful trade. 6 


ODE. Ih 60 
( 
# Alluding to Vixe1r's deſcription of thunder. The 
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ODE II. 


IN WHICH 18 


THE SAILOR'S PRAYER BEFORE ENGAGEMENT. 


J. 
| 50 form'd the bolt, ordain'd to break. 
Gaul's haughty plain, and Bourbon shake; 
F Britain's crimes support not Britain's foes, 
And edge their swords; O Pow'r Divine l. 
If blest by Thee the boid design, 
Embattled hosts a single arm o'erthrows. 


II. 
Ye warlike dead, who fell of old 
In Britain's cause, by fame enroll'd 
In deathless annal | deathless deads inspire; 
From oozy beds, for Britain'ssake 
Awake ! illustrious chiefs ! awake ; 
And kindle in your. sons paternal flre. 
III. 
e day commissioned from above, 
Out worth to weigh, our hearts to prove, 
If war's full shock too feeble to sustain ; 
Or firm to stand its final blow, 
When vital streams of blood shall flow, 
And turn to crimson the discolour'd main. 
N IV. 
That day's arriv'd, that fatal hour! 
* Hear us, O hear, Almighty Power! 
* Our guide in counsel, and our strength in fight! 
« Now wars important die is thrown, 
« If left-the day to man alone, 
Ho blind is wisdom, and how weak is might! 
V. 
“L et prostrate hearts, and awful fear, 
« Let deep remorse, and sighs sincere 
For Britain's guilt; the wrath divine appease; 
« A wrath, more formidable far 
„Than angry nature's wasteful war, 
The whirl of tempests, and the roar of seas. 
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| VI. 
« From out the deep, to Thee we cry,. 
* To Thee, at nature's helm on high! 
“Steer thou our conduct, dread OMNIPOTENCE ! 
To Thee for succour we resort; 
« Thy favour is our only port, 
« ur only rock of safety, thy defence, 
| VII. 
« O: Thou, to whom the lions roar, 
And, not unheard, thy boon implore !: 
« Thy throne our bursts of cannon loud invoke ! 
* Thou can'st arrest the Jying ball; | 
« Or send it back, and bid it fall 
On those, from whose proud deck the thunder broke, 
VIII. | | 
« Britain, in vain, extends her care 
„ To climes *remote, for aids in war; 
4 Still farther must it stretch to crush the foe ; 
« There's one alliance, one alone, 8 
an crown her arms or fix her throne; 
& And that alliance is not found below. 
; IX. 
« ALLY SUPREME! we turn to Thee; 
«& We learn. obedience from the sea; | 
© With seas, and winds, henceforth, thy laws fulfil ; 
« "Tis Thine our blood to freeze, or warm; 
To rouse, or hush, the martial storm; 
« And turn the tide of conquest, at thy will. 
1 


© Tis thine to beam sublime renown, 
„Or quench the glories of a crown; 
&*Tis Thine to doom, tis thine from death to free; 
“To turn aside his levell'd dart, 
Or pluck it from the bleeding heart 
« There we cast anchor, — in Tart, 
8 
« THOU, who hast taught the worth to roar, 
« And streaming + lights nocturnal pour 
« Of frightful aspect! when proud foes invade, 
„Their blasted pride with dread to seize, 
« Bid Britain's flags, as meteors, blaze; 
« And Grone dupute to thunder in thy stead. 


* Ruſſi a. 
+ Aurora Borealis. 
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XII. 
« The right alone is bold, and strong; 
« Black, hovering clouds appal the wrong 
« With dread of vengeance : Nature's awful Sire! 
« Less than one moment should'st Thou frown, 
„Where is puissance, and renown r 
« Thrones tremble, empires sink, or worlds expire. 
| XIII. 
« Let Grone the just chastise the vain: 
« Thou, who dost curb the rebel main, 
To mount the shore when boiling billows rave! 
( Bid Gxonox repel a bolder tide, 
« The boundless swell of Gallic pride; 
And check ambition's overwhelming wave. 
XIV. | 
“And when (all milder means withstood) 
« Ambition, tam'd by loss of blood, 
Regains her reason; then, on angels wings, 
Let peace descend, and shouting greet, 
“With peals of joy, Britannia's fleet, 
How richly freighted'! It, triumphant, brings 
The poise of kingdoms, and the fate of kings. 


EPISTLES TO MR POP E, 
| ' CONCERNING THE 


AUTHORS OF THE AGE. 


M.DCC.XXX. 


EPISTLE I. 


HILST you at Twick'nbam plan the future wood, 
Or turn the volumes of the wise and good, 

Our senate meet, at parties, parties baw], 

And pamphlets stun the streets, and load the stall; 


"cul wrecks emerge, and dead dogs swim in sight; 
The 


So 1ushiug tides bring things obscene to light, 4 
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224 " PPfx2LE r. 
The civil torrent foams, the tumult reigns, 
And Coprus' prose works up, and Lico's strains. 


Where speculation roosted near the sky; 
Letters, Essays, Sock, Buskin, Satire, Song, 
And all the Garrat thunders en the throng ! 

O Por! I burst; nor can, nor will, refrain; 
T'll write; let others, in their turn, complain: 
Truce, truce, ye Vandals ! my tormented ear 
Less dreads a pillory than a pamphleteer; 


Shan't I retarn the vengeance jn my pow'r ? 

For who can write the true absurd like me ? . 

Thy pardon, Coprxus ! who, I mean, but thee! 

Porr! if like mine, or Coprvs', were thy style, 

The blood of vipers had not stain'd thy file; 
Merit less solid, less despite had bred; | 

They had not bt, and then they had not bled. 

Fame is a public mistress, none enjoys. 

But, more op less, his rival's peace destroys ; 
With fame, in just proportion, envy grows; 

The man that makes a character makes foes: 

Shght, peevish insects round a genius rise, 
As a bright day awakes the world of flies; 

With hearty: malice, but with feeble wing, 

(To $how they live) they flutter, and they sting: 

But as by depredations wasp proclaim 

The fairest fruit, so these the fairest fame. 
Shall we not censure all the motley train, 

Whether with ale irriguous, or champaign ? 
Whether they tread the vale of prose, or climb, 

And whet their appetites on cliffs of rhyme ; 

The college-sloven, or embroider'd spark; 

The purple prelate, or the parish clerk ; 

The quiet quidnunc, or demanding prig; 

The plaintiff tory, or defendant whig ; 

Rich, poor, male, female, young, old, gay, or sad: 
Whether extremely witty, or quite mad; - 

Profoundly dull, or shallowly polite ; 

Men that read well, or men that only writes 

Whether peers, porters, taylors, tune the reeds, 


f 


Lo ! what from-cellars rise, what rush from high, 


I've beard myself to death, and, plagu'd each houy, 


And measuring words to measuring shapes succeeds; 
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EPISTLE I. 


For bankrupts write, when ruin'd shops are shut. 
As maggots crawl from out a perisb'd nut. 
His hammer this, and that his trowel quits, 
And, wanting sense for tradsemen, serve for wits. 
By thriving men subsists each other trade ; 
Of every broken craft a IVriter's made: 
Thus his material, Paper, takes his birth 
From tatter'd rags of all the stuff on earth. 
Hail, fruitful zs/e ! to thee alone belong 
Millions of wits, and brokers in old song; 
Thee well a land of liberty we name, 
Where all are free to scandal and to shame; 
Th sons, by print, may set their hearts at ease. 
And be mankind's contempt, whene'er the) please; 
Like trodden filth; their vile and abj-ct sense 
Is unperceiv'd, but when it gives off-rice: 
This heavy prose our injur'd reason ries; 
Their verse immortal kindles loose desires: . 
Out age they puzzle, and corrupt our prime, 
Our sport and pity, punishment and crime. 
What glorious motives urge our Authors on, 
Thus to undo, and thus to be undone ? 
One loses his estate, and down he sits, 
To show (in vain) he till retains his wits : * 
Another marries,.and his dear proves keen; 
He writes as an Hypnotic for the spleen; 
Some write, confin'd by physic; some, by debt; 
Some for 'tis Sunday: some, because tis wet; 
Through private pique some do the public right, 
And love their king and country out of spite: 
Another wiites, because his fathers wiit, 
And proves himself a bastard by his wit. 
Has Lico learning, humour, thought profound ? 


Neither: Why write then? He wants twenty pound: 


His belly, not his brains, this impulse give; 
He'll grow immortal; for he cannot live: 
He rubs his awful front, and takes his ream, 
With no provision made, but of his theme ; 
Perhaps a fille has his fancy smit, 

Or a quaint motto, which he thinks has wit: 
He writes, in inspiration puts his trust, 


Though wrong hjs thoughts, the gods will make thiem just; 
Vol. III. X Genius 
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246 EPISTLE I. 


Genius directly from the gods descends, 
And who by labour would distrust his friends ? 
Thus having reason'd with consum mate skill, 
In immorta.ity he dips his quill : 
And, since blank paper is deny'd the press, 
Ile mingles the whole alphabet by guess: 
In various sets, which various words compose, 
Of which, he hopes, mankind the meaning knows, 
So sound spontaneous from the Siby! broke, 
Dark to herself the wonders which she spoke; 
The priests found out the meaning, if they cou'd; 
And nations star d at what none understood. 

C:.0010 dress'd, danc'd, drank, visited, (the whole 
Aud great concern of an immortal soul) ! 
Oft have I said, « Awake! exist! and strive 
„For birth! nor think to loiter is to live!“ 
As oft 1 overheard the demon say, | 
Who daily met the loit' rer in his way, 
I/ meet thee, youth, at Wurrx's: The youth replies, 
II meet thee there, and falls his sacrifice ; 
His fortune squander'd, leaves his virtue bare 
Toev'ry bribe, and blind to ev'ry snare : 
CLopro for bread his indolence must quit, 
Or turn a soldier, or commence a wit. 
Such heroes have we! all, but life, they stake; 
How must Spain tremble, and the German shake; 
Such writers have me! all, but sense, they print; 
Ev'n GEokGe's praise is dated from the Mint. 
In arms contemptible, in arts profane, 
Such s words, such pens, disgrace a monarch's reign, 
Reform your lives before you thus aspire, 
And steal (for you can steal) celestial fire. 

O! the just constrast! O the beauteous strife ! 
*T wixt their cool writings, and Pindaric life: 


They write with phlegm, but then they live with fire; 


They cheat the lender, and their works the buyer. 

I reverence misfortune, not deride ; 
I pity poverty, but laugh at pride : 
For who so sad, but must some mirth confess — 
At gay CasTRUCHI1O'S miscellaneous dress? 
Though there's but one of the dull works he wrote, 
There's ten editions of his old lac'd coat, 


These 


EPISTLE I, 247 


These nature's commoners, who want a home, 
Claim the wide world for their mage stic dome; 
They make a private study of the street: 

And looking full on every man they meet, 

Run souse against his chaps; Who stands amaz'd ; 
To find they did not see, but only gaz'd. 

How must these bards be rapt into the skies? 
You need not read, yuu feel their ecstacies, 1 
Will they persist? "Tis madness; Liutot, run, 1 
See them confin'd. « O that's already done.“ 
Most, as by leases, by the works they print, 
Have took, for lite, possession of the Mint. 

If you mistake, and pliy these poor men, 

Est ulubrins, they cry, and write again, 

Such was their nuisance mantul.y expose. 
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And then pronounce just judges learning's foes; "i | 
O frail conclusion! the reverse is true; 1 9 J 
If foes to learning, they'd be friends to you: 141 
Treat them ye judges ! with an honest scorn, 44 


And weed the cockle from the generous corn: 
There's true good- nature in your disrespect; 
In justice to the good, the bad neglect: 

For immortality, if hardships plead, 

It is not theirs who write, but ours who read. 
But, O! what wisdom can convince a fool, 
But that *tis dulness to conceive him dull? 

"lis sad experience takes the censors part, 
Conviction, not from reason, but from smart, 

A virgin author, recent from the press, 
The sheets yet wet, applands his great success; 
Surveys them, reads them, takes their charms to bed, 
Those in his hand, and glory in his head; 
"Tis joy too great; a fever of delight! 
His heart beats thick, nor close his eyes all night : 
But rising the next morn to clasp his fame, 
He finds, that without sleeping, he could dream: 
So sparks they say, takes goddesses to bed, 
And find next day the devil in their stead. 

In vain advertisements the town o'erspread ; 
They're ep itaphs, and say the work is dead. 
Who press for fame, but small recruits will raise; 
"Tis volunteers alone can give the bays, 


X 2 . A famous 
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248 EPISFLE 5. 


A famous author visits a great mary 
Of his immortal work displays the plan, 
And says,: “ Sir, I'm your friend; all fears dismiss; 
« Your glory, and my own, shall live by this: 


« Your pow'r is fix'd, your fame through time convey'd, 


« And Britain Eurofe's Queen if I am paid.“ 

A statesman has his answer in atrice; \ 
«« Sir, such a genius is beyond all price: 

« What man can pay for this?“ Away he turns ; 
His work is folded, and his bosom burns: 

His patron he will patronize no more; 

But rushes like a tempest out of door. 

Lost is the patiot, ald extinet his name! 

Out comes the piece, another and the same; 

For A, his magic pen invokes an O, 

And twwins:hetide of Europe on the foe : 

He rams his quill with scandal, and with scoff; 
But tis 50 very foul, it won't go off: 
Dreadfu; his thunders, while unprinted, roar; - 
But when once publish'd, they are heard no more. 
Thus distant bugbears fright, but, nearer diaw, 
The block's a black, and turns to mirth our awe. 


Can these oblige, uhese heads and hearts, are such? 


No; «very pa:ty's tainted by their touch, 
Infected peigons fly each public place; 

And none, our enemies alone embrace: 

To he foul fiend their every passion's sold: 
They love, and hate, extempore, for gold: 

What image of their fury can we form? 
Dullness and rage, a puddle in a storm. 

Rest they in peace? If you are pleas'd to buy, 
To swell your sails, like Laplond winds, they flv: 
Write they with rage? The tempest quickly flags: 
A State- Ulysses tames em with his bags; 

Let him be what he will, Turk, Pagan, Few : 
For Christain ministeis of state are few. 

Behind the curtain lurks the fountain head, 
That pcurs his politics through pipes of lead, 
Which far ard near ejaculate, and spout 
O'er tea and coffee, poison to the rout : 

But u hen they have bespatter'd all they may, 
The statcsman throws his filthy squirts away! 


Wit) 
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V it'1 go/den forceps, these, another takes, 
And state elixirs of the vipeis makes. 
The richest statesman wants wherewith to pay 
A servile sycophant, if well they weigh 
Huw much it costs the wretch to be so base; 
Nur can the greates! pow':s enough disgrace, 
Enovgh chastise, such prostitute applause, 
If well they weigh how much it stains their cause. 
But are our writers ever in the wrong ? 
Does virtue ne'er seduce the venal tongue? 
Yes; if well-brib'd, for virtue's self they fight; 
Still in the wrong, though champions for the right; 
Whoe'et their crimes for interest only quit, 
Sin on in virtue, and good deeds commit. 
Nought but inconstancy Britannia meets, 
And broken faith in their abandon'd sheets; 
From the same hand how various is the page ? 
What civil war their brother pamphlets wage ? 
Tracts battle tracts, self-contradictions glare; 
Say, is this lJunacy ? wish it were. 
If such our writers, startled at the sight, 
Feluns muy biess their stars they cannot wiite; 
How justly PRortus' transmigrations fit 
The mornstruous changes of a modern wit! 
Now, such a gentle stream of eloquence 
As seldom rises to the .erge of sense; 
Now, by mad rage, transform'd into a flame, 
Which yet fit engines, well apply'd, can tame; 
Now, on immodest trash, the swine ohscene, 
Invites the town to sup at Drury-lane ; 
A dreadful Jon now he roars at pow'r, 
Which sends him to his brothers at the Tow'r ; 
He's now a serpent, and his double tongue 
Salutes, nay licks, the feet of those he stung; 
What knot can bind him, his evasion such? 
Ove knot he well deserves, which might do much, 
The flood, flame, swine, the lion, and the snake, 
Those fivefold monsters, modern authors make : 
[ hesnake reigns most; snakes, PLINT says, ate bred, 
When the brain's perish'd in a human head. 
Ye grov'lling, trodden, whipt, stript, turncoat, things, 
Made up of venom, volumes, stains, and $tings! 
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250 I EPISTLE I. 


Thiow from the Tree of Knowledge, like you, curst 
To scribble in the dust, was Snake the first. 
What if the figure should in fact prove true? 
It did in ELKEnan, why not in you? 
Poor ELKENAH, all other changes past, 
For bread in Smithfie!d dragons hist at last, 

Spit streams of fire to make the butchers gape, 
And found his manners suited to his shape: 
Such is the fate of talents misapply'd; 
So liv'd your protutype; and so he dy'd. 

Th' abandon'd manners cf our writing train 

May tempt mankind to think religion vain; 
But in their fate, their habit, and their mien, 
That geds there are, is eminently seen: 
Heav'n stands absoiv'd by vengeance on their pen, 
And marks the murderers of tame from men : 
Through meagre jaws they draw their venal breath, 
As gbastly as their brothers in Macbeth : 
Their feet trough faithless leather meet the dirt, 
And oft'ner chang'd their principles than shift. 
The transcient vestments of these frugal men, 
Hase:'s to paper for our mirth agen: 
To scon (O mercy melancholy tate!) 
They beg in rhyme, and wal ble through a grate; 
The man lampoon'd forgets it at the sight; 
The friend through pity gives, the foe through spite; 
And though full conscious of his injur'd purse, 
LIN Tor relents, nor CURL can wish them worse. 
So fare the men. who writers dare commence 
Without their patent, probity and sense. 
From these, their politics our quidnuncs seek, 
And Saturday'; the learning of the week: 
These labouring wits, like paviors, mend our ways, 
Wich beavy, huge, repeated, flat, essays; 


And hem at every thump upon your skul] : 
Tbese staunch-bred-writing hounds begin the cry, 
And honest folly echoes to the lie. 

O how I laugh, when I a blockhead see, % 
Thanking a villain for his probity ! 

Who stretches out a most respectful ear, 
Wichsnares for woodcocks in his holy leer: 


Nam their coarse nonsense down, though neter so dull: 


SSS SAS 


EP;STLE II. 25 


It tickles through my soul to hear the cock's 
Sincere encomium on his friend the fox, 
Sole patron of his liberties and rig ts! 
While graceless Reynard listens— ili he bites, 

As when the trumpet sounds, th' o'erloaded state 
Discharges all her poor and profl:gate ; 
Crimes of all kinds dishonour'd weapons wie'd, 
And prisons pour their filth into the field; 
Thus nature's refuse, and the driegs of men, 
Compose the black militia of the pen. 
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EPISTLE II. 


FOM OXFORD. 


LL write at London ; shall the rage abate 
Here, where it most should shine, the Muses seat? 
Where, mortal or immortal, as they please, 
The learn'd may choose eternity, or ease? 
Has not a * ROYAL PaTron wisely strove 
To woo the muse in her Athenian grove ? 
Added new st1ings to her harmonious shell, 
And giv'n new tongues to those who spoke so well? 
Let these instruct, with truth's illus'rious ray, 
Awake the world, and scare our owls away. 
Meanwhile, O friend! indulge me, if I give 
Some needful precepts how to write, and live ; 
Serious should be an author's final views; 
Who write for pure amusement, ne'er amuse, 
An Autbor ! Tis a venerable name! 
How ſew deserve it, and what numbers claim! 
Unblest with sense above their peers refin'd, 
Who shall stand up dictators to mankind ? 
Nay, who dare sbine, if not in virtue's cause, 
The sole proprietor of just applause ? 
Ye restless men, who pant for letter'd praise, 
With whom would you consult to gain the bays ?— 
With those great authors whose fam'd works you read? 
[Tis well: go, then, consult the laureli'd shade. | 
| What 
* His Vate mzjeſty's benefactien for n oJern languages. 
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252 EPISTLE 11, 


What znswer will the laurell'd shade return? Fl 
Hear it, and tremble! he commands you burn 77 
The noblest works his envy d genius writ, N. 
That boast of nought more excellent than wit, T 
If this be true, as tis a truth most dread, | 
Wo to the page which-has not that to plead ! If 
Feuntaine and Chaucer, dying, wish'd utwrote W 
The sprightliest efforts of their wanton thought: OL 
Sidney and Waller, brightest sons of fame, Yi 
Condemn the charm of ages to the flame : At 
And in one point is all true wisdom cast, W 
To th.nk that early we must think at last. Ol 
Immortal wit's, ev'n dead, break nature's laws, Ay 
Injurious still to virtue's sacred cause; P. 
And their guilt growing, as their bodies rot, N. 
(Revers'd ambition 1) pant to be forgot. Tl 
Thus ends your courted fame : does lucre then, Of 
The sacred tbirst of gold, betray your pen? W 
In prose tis blameabie, in verse tis worse, 
Provokes the muse, extorts Apollo's curse; A 
His sacred influence never should be sold; A 
Tis arrant Simony to sing for gold: A 
"Tis 1.1 mortality should fire your mind; Ut: 
Scorn a less pay master than all mankind, A 
If bribes you seek, know this, ye- writing tiibe! 
Who writes for virtue has the largest bribe: Se 
All's on the party of the virtuous man; *. 
The good will surely serve him, if they can; 1 
The bad, when interest, or ambition guide, As 
And tis at once their interest and their pride: Of 
But should both fail to take him to their care, | 
He boasts a greater friend, and both may spare, Tt 
Letters to man uncommon light dispense; Ar 
And what is virtue, but superior sense; De 
In parts and learning ye who place your pride, Bu 
Your faults are crimes, your crimes are double dy'd. 10 
What is a scandal of the first renown, ; 
But letter'd knaves, and atbeists in a gown ? . 
Tis harder far to please than give offen ce; : t 
n 


The least misconduct damns the brightest sense 
Each shallow pate, that cannot read your name, - No 
Can read your life, and will be proud to blame, 

Flageticus 


* 
* 
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Flagitious manners make impressions deep: 
On those, that o'er a page of Milton sleep: 
Nor in ther dullness think to save your shame, 
True, these are fools ; but wise men say the same. 
Wits are a despicable race of men, 
If they confine their talents to the pen ; - 
When the man shocks us, while the writer shines 
Our scorn in life, our envy in his lines. 
Yet, proud of parts, with prudence some dispense, 
And play the fool, because they're men of sense. 
What instances breed recent in each thought, 
Of men to ruin by their genius brought? 
Against their wills what numbers ruin shun, 3 
Purely th: ough want of wit to be undone ? * 
Nature has shown, by waking it so rare, 
That wit's a jewel, which we need not wear. 
Of plain sound sene, life's current coin is made; 
Wich that we drive the most substantial trade. 

Prudence protects and guides us; wit betrays ; 

A splendid source of ii] ten thousand ways; - | 
A certain snare to miseries immense ; 

A gay prerogative from common sense; 

Untess strong judgment that wild thing can tame, 
And break to paths of viitue and of fame. 

But grant your judgment equal to the best, 
Sense fils your head, and genius fires your breast; 
Yet still forbear: your wit (consider well) 

'Tis great to show, but greater to conceal; 
As it is great to seize the golden prize 
Of place or power ; but greater to despise, 

If still you languish for an authors name, 

Think private merit less than public fame, 

And fancy not to write is not to live; 

Deserve, and take, the gieat prerogative, 

But ponder what it is: how dear twill cost, 
To wiite one page which you may justly boast, 

Sense may be good, yet not deserve the press; 
Who write an awful character profess; 

The world as pupil of their wisdom claim, 
And for their stipend ai immortal fame: 
Nothing but what is solid or re fin'd, 

Should dare ask public audience ef mankind, 
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254 EPISTLE ir. 


Severely weigh your learning and your wit: 
Keep down your pride by what is nobly writ: 
No writer, fam'd in your own way, pass o'er ; 
Must trust example, but reflection more: 
More had the ancients writ, they more had taught: 


Which shows some work is left for modern thought. 
1 his weigh' d, perfection know; and, known, adote; 


Toil, burn for that; but do not aim at more; 
Above, beneath it, the just limits fix; 
And zealously prefer four lines to six. 

Write, and re-write, blot out, and write again, 
And for its swiftness ne'er applaud your pen. 
Leave to the jockeys that Newmarket praise, 

Slow runs the Pegasus that wins the bays. 
Much time for immortality to pay, 

Is just and wise; for less is thrown away. 

Time. only can mature the labouring brain 
Time is the father, and the midwife pain : 

The same good sense that makes a man excel, 
Still makes him doubt he ne'er has written well. 
Downright impossibilities they seek; 

What man can be immortal in a week? 

Excuse no fault ; though beautiful, twill harm; 
One fault shocks more than twenty beauties charm. 
Our age demands correctness ; Addison 
And you this commendable hurt have done. 

Now writers find, as once Acbilles found, 
The whole is mortal, if a part's unfound. 

He that strikes out, and strikes not out the best, 

Pours lustre in, and dignifies the rest: 

Give e'ers0 little, if what's right be there, 

We praise for what you burn, and what you Spare: 
The part you burn smells sweet before the shrine, 
And is as incense to the part divine, 

Nor frequent write, though you can do it well ; 
Men may too oft, though not too much, excel. 


A few good works gain fame; moresink their price ; 


Mankind are fickle, and hate paying twice; 
They granted you writ well, what can they more, 
Unless you let them praise for giving o'er? 

Do boldly what you do, and let your page 
Smile, if it smiles, and if it rages, rage. 
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So faintly Lucius censures and commends, 
That Lucius has no foes, except his f:iends. 
Let satire less engage you than applanse : 
It shows a gen'rous mind to wink at flaws: 
Is genius yours ? be yours a glorious end, 
Be your king's, country's, truth's, religion's, friend; 
The public glory by your own beget; 
Run nations, run posterity, in debt. 
And since the fam'd alone make others live. 
First have that glory you presume to gi ve. 
If satire charms, strike faults, but spare the man; 
Tis dull to be as Mtty as you can. 
Satire recoils whenever charg'd too high; 
Round your own fame the fatal splinters fly. 
As the soft plume gives swiftness to the dart 
Good - breeding sends the satire to the heart. 
Painters and surgeons may the structure scan; 
Genius and morals be with you the man : 
Defaults in those alone should give offence ! 
Who strikes the perten, pleads his innocence. 
My narrow-minced satire can't extend 
To Codrus form; I'm not so much his friend: 
Himself should publish that (the world agree) 
Before his works or in the pillory, | 
Let him be black, fair, tall, short, thin, or fat, 
Dirty or clean, I find no theme in that, 
Is that call'd bumour ? It has this pretence, 
'Tis neither virtue, breeding, wit, or sense, 
Unless you boast the genius of a Swot, 
Beware of bumour, the dull rogue's /ast sbift. 
Can others wiite like you? Your task give o'er, 
'Tis printing what was publish'd long before. 
It nought pecuhar through your labours run, 
They're duplicates, and twenty are but one. 
Think frequently, think close, read nature, turn 
Men's manners o'er, and half your volumes burn; 
To nurse with quick reflection be your stiife, 


Thoughts born from present objects, warm from life: 


When most unsought, such inspirations rise, 
Slighted by fools, and cherish'd by the wise: 
Expect peculiar fame from these alone; 

These make an author, these are all your own. 
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Life, like their Bibles, coolly men turn'd o'er; 
Hence unexperienc'd children of threescore. 
True, all men think of course, as all men dream: 
And if they slightly think, "tis much the same. 

Letters admit not of a half-renown ; 

They give you notbing, or they give a crown. 
No work e'er gain'd trixe fame, or ever can, 
But what did honour to the name of man. 

Weighty the subject, cogent the discourse, 
Clear be the style, the very sound of force; 
Easy the conduct, simple the design, 

Striking the moral, and the sau divine“: 
Let nature art, and judgement wit, exceed; 
O'er learning reason reign: o'er that your Creed: 
Thus virtue's seeds, at once, and laurel's grow; 

Do thus, and rise a Pope or a Despreau : 

And when your genius exquisitely shines, . 

Live up to the full lastre of your lines : 

Parts but expose those men who virtue quit; 

A fallen angel is a fallen wit; 

And they plead Lucifer's detested cause, 

Who for bare talents challenge our applause. 
Would you retsore just honours to the pen ! 
From able writers rise to worthy men, 

* Who's this with nonsense, nonsense would restrain? 
© Who's this (they cry) so vainly schools the vain ? 

* Who damns our trash, with so much trash replete ? 
© As, three ells round, huge Chzyne rails at meat?“ 

Shall I with Bavius then my voice exalt, 

And challenge all mankind to find one fault? 
With huge FEramens overwhelm my p1ge, 
And darken reason with dogmatic rage? 
As if, one tedious volume writ in rhyme, 

In prose a duller could excuse the c ime t᷑ 
Sure, next to writing, the most idle thing 

Is gravely to harangue on what.we sing. 

At that tribunal stands the writing tribe, 
Which nothing can intimidate or bribe : 

Time is.the judge; Time has nor friend nor foe; © 
Fa se fame mist wither, and the true will grow, 
Arm'd with this truth, all critics I defy ; 

For if | fall, by my own pen I die; 


We 
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While snarlers strive with proud but fruitless pain, 
To wound immortals, or to slay the slain. 
Sore press'd with danger, and in awful dread 
pf twenty pamphlets levell'd at my head, 
hus have I forg'd a buckler in my brain, 
Of recent form, to serve me this campaign; 
And safely hope to quit the dreadful field 
Delug'd with ink, and sleep behind my shield; 
Uuless dire Codrus rouses to the fray 
In all his might, and damns me—for a day. 
As turns a flock of geese, and, on the green, 
Poke out their foolish necks in aukward spleen, 
(Ridiculous inxage |) ta Biss, not bite, 
So war their quills, when sous of dullness write. 
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Ving. 


HEN Rome, my Lord, in her full glory ſhone, 

And great Auguſtus rul'd the globe alone ; 
While ſuppliant kings, in all their pomp and ſtate, 
Swarm'd in his courts, and throng'd his palace- gate; 
Horace did oft the mighty man detain, 
And ſooth'd þis breaſt with no ignoble ſtrain; 

Now ſoar'd aloft, now ſtruck an humbler ſtring, 

And taught the Roman genius how to fing. 

Pardon, if I his freedom dare purſue, 


Who know no want of Cæſar, finding yon: 
Vol. III. * 
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253 AN EPISTLE TO LORD LANSDOWNE. 
The muſe's friend is pleas'd the muſe ſhould preſs 
Through circling crowds, and labour for acceſs; 
That partial to his darling he may prove, 

And ſhining throngs for her approach remove, 

To all the world induſtrious to proclaim 
His love of arts, and boaſt the glorious flame. 

Long has the weſtern world reclin'd her head, 
Pour'd forth her ſorrow and bewail'd her dead; 
Fell diſcord through her borders fiercely rang'd, 
And ſhook her nations, and her monarchs chang'd; 
By land and fea its utmoſt rage employ'd; 

Nor heav'n repair'd fo faſt as men deſtroy'd. 

In vain kind fammers plenteous fields beſtow'd, 
In vain the vintage liberally flow'd; 

Alarms from loaden boards all pleaſures chas'd, 
And robb'd the rich Burgundian grape of taſte, 
The ſmiles of nature could no bleſſing bring, 
The fruitful autumn, or the flow'ry ſpring; ' 
Time was diſtinguiſnh'd by the ſword and ſpear, - 
Not by the various aſpects of the year; 

The trumpet's ſound -proclaim'd a milder ſky, 
And bloodſhed told us when the ſun was nigh. 

But now (ſo ſoon is Britain's bleſſing ſeen 
When ſuch as you are near her glorious queen.!) 
Now peace, though long repuls'd, arrives at laſt, 
And bids us ſmile on all our labours paſt ; | 
Bids ev'ry nation ceaſe her wonted moan, 

And ev'ry monarch call his crown his own: 

To valour gentler virtues now ſucceed ; 

No longer is the great man born to bleed: 
Renown'd in council brave Argyll ſhall tell, 
Wiſdom and proweſs in one breaſt may dwell ; 
Through milder tracts he ſoars to deathless fame, 
And without trembling we refonnd his name. 

No more the riſing harveſt whets the ſword, 
No longer waves uncertain of its lord: 

Who caſt the ſeed the golden ſheaf ſhall claim, 
Nor chance of battle change the maſters name, 
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Each ſtream unſtain'd with blood more ſmoothly flows; 
The brighter ſun a fuller day beſtows ; 
All nature ſeems to wear a cheartul face, 
And thank great Anna for returning peace, 
The patient, thus, when on his bed of pain 
No longer he invokes the gods in vain, 
But riſes to new life; in ev” ry field 
He finds Elyſium rivers nectar yield 
Nothing ſo cheap and vulgar but can pleaſe, 
And borrow beauties from his late diteaſe. 

Nor 1s 1t peace alone, but ſuch a peace. 
As more than bids the rage of battle ceaſe. 
Death may determine war, and reſt ſucceed, 
'Cauſe nought ſurvives on which our rage may feed ; 
In faithful friends we loſe our glorious foes, 
And ſtriſes of love exalt our ſweet repoſe. 
See graceful/Bolingbroke. your friend advance, 
Nor miſs his Lanfdowne in the court of France ; 
So well recetv'd, ſo welcome, ſo at home, | 
(Bleſs'd change of fate!) In Bourbons ſtately dome: 
The monarch pleas'd, deſcending from his throne, 
Will not that Anna call him all her own; 
He claims a part; and looking round to find 
Something might ſpeak the fulneſs of his mind, 
A diamond ſhines, which oft had touch'd him near, 
Renew'd his grief, and robb'd him of a tear; 
Now firſt with joy beheld, well plac'd on one 
Who makes him leſs regret his darling ſon ; 
So dear is Anna's miniſter, ſo great 
Your glorious friend in his own private ſtate. 

To make our nations longer too, in vain 
Does nature. interpoſe the raging main : 
The Gallic ſhore to diftant Britain grows, 
For Lewis, Thames, the Seine for Anna flows: 
From conflicts paſs'd each other's worth we find, 
And thence in ſtricter friendſhip now are join'd ; 
Each wound receiv'd now pleads the caule of love, 
And former injuries endearments prove. 
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What Britain but muſt prize th' illuſtrious ſword. 
That cauſe of fear to Churchill could afford ? 

Who ſworn to Bourbon's ſceptre, but muſt frame 
Vaſt thoughts of him that could brave Tallard tame ? 
Thus gen'rous hatred in affection ends, 

And war, which rais'd the foes, completes the . 
A thouſand happy conſequences flow, 

(The dazzling proſpe& makes my boſom glow;) 
Commerce ſhall lift her ſwelling fails, and roll 

Her wealthy fleets ſecure from pole to pole. 

The Britiſh merchant who with care and pain 

For many moons ſees only ſkies and main ; 

When now in view of his lov'd native ſhore, 

The perils of the dreadful ocean o'er, 

Cauſe to regret his wealth no more ſhall find, 

Nor curſe the mercy of the ſea and wind, 

By hardeft fate condemn'd to ſerve a foe, 

And give him ſtrength to ſtrike a deeper blow. 

Sweet Philomela providently flies 

To diſtant woods and ſtreams, for ſuch ſupplies, A 
To feed her young, and make them try the wing, 
And with their tender notes attempt to fing : 
Meanwhile, the fowler ſpreads his ſecret ſnare, 
And renders vain the tuneful mother's care. 
Britannia's bold adventurer of late, 

The toaming ocean plow'd with equal fate. 

Goodneſs i is greatneſs in its utmoſt height; 

And pow'r a curſe, if not a friend to right; 

To conquer, is to make diſſenſion ceaſe, 

That man may ſerve the KING of kings in peage. 
Religion now ſhall all her rays diſpeuſe, 

And ſhine abroad in perfect excellence; 

Elſe we may dread ſome greater curſe at hand, 

To ſcourge a thoughtleſs and ungrateful land; 
Now war, is weary, and retir'd to reſt ; * 
The meagre famine, and the ſpotted veſt, 
Deputed in her lead, may blaſt the day, 

Aud ſweep the relics of the ſword away. 


When 
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When peaceful Numa fill'd the Roman throne, 

Jove in the fulneſs of his glory ſhone : 

Wiſe Solomon, a ſtranger to the ſword 

Was born to raiſe a temple to the Lok. 

Anne too ſhall build, and ev'ry ſacred pile 

Speak peace eternal to Britannia's iſle. 

Thoſe mighty ſouls whom military care 

Diverted from their only great affair, 

Shall bend their full united force to bleſs 

Th' Almighty Author of their late ſucceſs. - 

And what is all the world ſubdu'd, to this? 

The grave ſets bound to ſublunary bliſs ; 

But there are conqueſts to great Anna known 

Above the ſplendour of an earthly throne : - 
Conqueſts ! whoſe triumph is too great, within 

The ſcanty bounds of matter to begin; | 
Too glorious to ſhine forth, till it has ran | 
Beyond this darkneſs of the ſtars and ſun, 

And ſhall whole ages paſt be ſtill, ſtill but begin. 

Heroic ſhades !' whom war has ſwept away, 
Look down, and ſmile on this auſpicious day ; 
Now beaſt your deaths, to thoſe your glory tell, 
Who or at Agincourt or Cretly fell; 

Then deep. into eternity retire, . 

Of greater things than peace or war inquire ; - 
Fully cgntent, and unconcern'd to know 

What farther paſles in the world below. 

The braveſt of mankind ſhall now have leave 
To die but once, nor peace-meal ſeek the grave: - 
On gain or pleaſure bent, we ſhall not meet 
Sad melancholy numbers in each ſtreet, 

(Owners of bones diſpers'd on Flandria's plain, 

Or waſting in the bottom of the main,) 

To turn us back from joy, in tender fear, 

Leſt it an inſult of their woes appear, 

And make us grudge ourſelves that wealth their blood 


Perhaps preſerv'd, who ſtarve, or beg for food. 
1 3 Devotion 
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Devotion ſhall run pure, and diſengage 

From that ſtrange fate of mixing peace with rage, 
On Heav'n without a fin we now may call, 
And guiltleſs to our maker proſtrate fall ; 

Be Chriſtians while we pray; nor in one breath 
Aſk mercy for ourſelves, for others death. 

But O! I view with tranſport arts reſtor'd, 
Which double uſe to Britain ſhall afford ; 
Secure her glory purchas'd in the field, 

And yet for future peace ſweet motive's yield : 
While we contemplate on the painted wall, 
The preſſing Britain, and the flying Gaul, 

In ſuch bright images, ſuch living grace, 

As leave great Raphael but the ſecond place : 


Our cheeks ſhall glow, our heaving boſoms riſe, 2 


And martial orders ſparkle in our eyes; 

Much we ſhall triumph in our battles paſt, 

And yet conſent thoſe battles prove our laſt; 

Leſt, while in arms for brighter fame we ſtrive, 

We loſe the means to keep that fame alive. F1 
In filent groves the birds delight to fing, 

Or near the margin of a ſecret ſpring : 

Now all is calm, ſweet muſic ſhall improve, 

Nor kindle rage, but be the nurſe of love. 

But wbat's the warbling voice, the trembling ſtring, 
Or breathing canvaſs, when the muſes fing? 
The muſe, my Lord, your care above the reſt, 
With riſing joy dilates my partial breaſt. 

The thunder of the battle ceas'd to 1oar, 

Ere Greece her godlike poets taught to foar ; 
Rome's dreadful foe, great Hannibal, was dead, 
And all her warlike neighbours round her ble ; 
For Janus ſhut, her To Pœans rung, 

Before an Ovid or a Virgil ſung, 

A thouſand various forms the muſe may wear, 
(A thouſand various forms become the fair ;) 
But ſhines in none with more majeſtic mien, 

Than when ia ſtate ſhe draws-the purple ſcene ; 
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Calls forth her monarchs, bids her heroes rage, 

And mourning beauty melt the crowded ſtage; 

Charms back paſt ages, gives to Britain's uſe 

The nobleſt virtues time did e'er produce; 

Leaves fam'd hiſtorians? boaſted art behind; 

They keep the ſoul alone, and that's confin'd, 

Sought out with pains, and but by proxy ſpezks : 

The hero's preſence deep impreſſion makes; 

The ſcene his ſoul and body re-unite, 

Furniſh a voice, produce him to the fight ; 

Make our contemporary him that ſtood 

High in renown perhaps before the flood ; 

Make Neſtor to this age advice afford, 

And Hector for our ſervice draw his ſword. 
More glory to an author what can bring, 

Whence nobler ſervice to his country fpring, 

Than from thoſe labonrs, which, in man's deſpight, 

Poſſeſs him with a paſſion for the right? 

With honeſt magic make the knave inclin'd 

To pay devotion to the virtuous mind ; 

Through all her toils and dangers bid him rove, 

And with her wants and anguiſh fall in love? 
Who hears the godlike Montezuma groan, 

And does not wiſh the glorious pain his own? 

Lend but your underſtanding, and their ſkill 

Can domineer at pleaſure o'er your will; 

Nor is the ſhort- liv'd conqueſt quickly paſt ; 

Shame, if not choice, will hold the convert faſt, 
How often have I ſeen the gen'rous bowl, 

With pleaſing force unlock a ſecret foul, 

And ſteal a truth which ev'ry ſober hour 

(The proſe of life) had kept within her pow'r ? 

The grape victorious often has prevail'd, 

When gold and beauty, racks and tortures fail'd : 

Yet when the ſpirit's tumult was allay'd, 

She mourn'd, perhaps, the ſentiment betray'd ; 

But mourn'd too late, nor longer could deny, 

And on her own confeſſion charge the lie. 
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* AN EPIS TIE To EORD LANSDOWNE. - 
Thus they whom neither the prevailing love 
Of goodneſs here, or mercy from above, 

Or fear of future-pains, or human laws, 

Could render advocates in virtue's cauſe, 
Caught by the ſcene, have unawares reſign'd 
Their wonted diſpoſition of the mind: 

By flow degrees prevails the pl: aſing tale, 

As circling glaſſes on our ſenſes ſteal ; 

Till throughly by the muſe's banquet warm'd, 
Tie paſſions-toffing, all the ſoul alarm'd,. 


They turn mere zealots, fluſh'd with gforious rage, 


Riſe in their ſeats, and ſearce forbear the ſtage, 
Aſſiſtance to wrong'd innocence to bring, 

Or turn the poniard on ſora? tyrant king. 
How can they cool to villains ?: How ſubſide 
To dregs of vice, from ſuch a godlike pride? 
To ſpoiling orphans, how to-day return, 

Who wept laſt night to ſee Monimia mourn ?- 
In this gay ſchool of virtue whom ſo fit 

To govern end controul the world of wit, 


As Talbot, Lanſdowne's friend, has Britain known? 


Him poliſh'd Italy has call'd her own; 

He in the lap of elegance was bred, 

And trac'd the muſes to their fountain head: 
But much we hope he will enjoy at home 
What's nearer ancient than the modern Rome. 
Nor fear l mention of the court of France, 
When I the Britiſh genius would advance: 
There too bas Shrewſbury improv'd has taſte :- 
Yet ſtill we dare invite him to our feaſt. 

For Corneille's ſake, I ſhall my thoughts ſuppreſs 
Of Oroonoko, and preſume him leſs: 

What though we wrong him? Iſabella's woe 
Waters thoſe bays that ſhall for ever grow. 
Our foes confeſs, nor we the praife refuſe, 

The drama glories in the Britiſh muſe. 
The French are delicate, and: nicely lead 
Of cloſe intrigue the labyrinthian thread: 


Our 
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Our genius more affects the grand than fine, 

Our ſtrength can make the great plain action ſhine: 

They raiſe a great curiofity indeed, 

From his dark maze to ſee the hero freed ; 

We rouſe th” affections, and that hero ſhow 

Gaſping beneath ſome ſormidable blow: 

They figh; we weep the Gallic doubt and care 

We heighten into terror and deſpair ; 

Strike home, the ſtrongeſt paſſions boldly touch, 

Nor fear our audience {ſhould be pleas'd too much, 

What's great in nature, we can greatly draw, 

Nor thank for beauties the dramatic law. 

The fate of Cæſar is a tale too plain 

The fickle Gallic taſte to entertain; 

Their art would have perplex'd, and interwove, - 

The golden arras with gay flow'rs of love: 

We krow Heay'n made him a far greater man, 

Than any Ceſar in a human plan; 

And ſuch we draw him, nor are too refin'd, 

I0o ſtand affected with what Heav'n deſign'd, 

To claim attention, and the heart invade, 

Shakeſpeare but wrote the play th' Almighty made: 

Our neighbour's ſtage art too bare- fac'd betrays, 

'Tis great Corneille at every ſcene we praiſe ; 

On nature's ſurer aid Britannia calls, 

None think of Shakeſpeare till the curtain falls; 

Then with a figh returns our audience home, 

From Venice, Egypt, Perſia, Greece, or Rome, 
France yields not to the glory of our lines, 

But manly cor duct of our ſtrong deſigns ; 

That oft they think more juſtly, we muſt own ; 

Not ancient Greece a truer ſenſe has ſhown : 

Greece thought but juſtly, they think juſtly too ; 

We ſometimes err, by ſtriving more to do. 

So well are Racine's meancit perſons taught, 

But change a ſentiment, you make a fault : | 

Nor dare we charge them with the want of flame; 

When we boaſt more, we own ourſelves to blame. 
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266- AN EPISTLE TO LORD LANSDOWNE.. 

And yet in Shakeſpeare ſomething ſtill I find, 
That makes me leſs efteem all human kind; 

He made one nature, and another found, 

Both in his page with maſter-ftrokes abound; - 
His witches, fairies, and enchanted iſte, 

Bid us no longer at our nurſes ſmile; 

Of loft hiſtorians we almoſt eomplatn, 

Nor think it the creation of bis brain. 

Who lives when his Othello's in a trance? | 
With his great Talvet “ too he conquer'd France. 

Long may we hope brave Talbot's blood will run 
In great deſcendants ; Shakeſpeare has but one; 
And him, my Lord, permit me not to name, 

But in kind ſilence fpare his rival's ſhame ;— 
Yet in vain that author would ſuppreſs: 
What can't be greater, cannot be made leſs: 
Each reader will defeat my fruitleſs aim, 
And to himſelf great Agamemnon name, 

Should Shakeſpeare riſe, unbleſt with Talbot's ſmile 
Even Shakſpeare's felf would curſe this barren ile : 
But if that reigning ſtar propitious thine, 

And kindly mix his gentle rays with thine ;. 
Ev'n I, by far the meaneſt of your age, 
Shall not repent my paſſion for the ſtage. 

Thus did the Will-almighty diſallow, 
- No human force could pluck the golden bough, 
Which left the tree with eaſe at Joveꝰs command... 
And ſpar'd the labour of the weakeſt hand. 

| Auſpicious fate; that gives me leave to write 
To you the muſe's glory and delight, 
Who know to read, nor falſe, encomiums raiſe, - 
And mortify an author with your praiſe. 
Praiſe wounds a noble mind, when tis not due; 
But cenſure's ſelf will pleaſe, my Lord, from you. 
Faults are our pride and gain, when you-deſeend_ 
To point them out, and teach us how to mend. 


What 


* An ancefior of the Duke of Shrew ſbury, who. conquered France, 
Crawn by Shake'peare. 


AN EPISTLE TO LORD LANSDOWNE. 


What though the great man ſets his coffers wide, 
That cannot gratify the poet's pride; S 
Whoſe inſpiration, if 'tis truly good, 

Ts beft rewarded when beſt underſtood. 
The muſes write for glory, not for gold, 
Tis far beneath their nature to be ſold: 

The greateſt gain is ſcorn'd, but as it ſerves 

To ſpeak a ſenſe of what the muſe deſerves; 
The muſe, which from her Lanſdowne fears no wrong, 
Beſt judge, as well as ſubjeA, of her ſong, 
Should this great theme allure me farther ſtill, 
And I preſume to uſe your patience ill, 
The world would plead my cauſe, and none but you 
Will take diſguſt at what I now purſue, | 
Sinee what is mean my mule can't raiſe, PII chooſe 
A theme that's able to exalt my muſe. _ 
For who, not void of thought, can Grenville name, 
Without a ſpark of his immortal flame? 
Whether we ſeek the patriot or the friend, 
Let Bolingbroke, let Anna, recommend; 
Whether we chooſe to love or to admire, 
You melt the tender and th' ambitions fire. 
Such native graces without thought abound, 
And ſuch famihar glories ſpread around, 
As more incline the ſtander-by to raiſe 
His value for himſelf, than you to praiſe, 
Thus you befriend the moſt heroic way ; 
Bleſs all, on none an obligation lay ; 
So turn'd by nature's hand for all that's well, 
'Tis ſcarce a virtue when you moſt excel. 
Though ſweet your preſence, graceful is your mien 
You to be happy want net to be ſeen: 
Though priz'd in public, you can ſmile alone, 
Nor court an approbation but your own : 
In throngs, net conſcious of thoſe eyes that gaze 
In wonder fix'd though reſolute to pleaſe, 
You were all blind, would ftill deſerve applauſe; 
The world's your glory's witneſs, not it's cauſe 
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263 AN EPSTLE TO LORD LANSDOWNE. 


That hes beyond the limits of the day, 

Atigels behold it, and their Gop obey. 

You take delight in others excellence, 

A gift which nature rarely does diſpenſe: 

Of all that breathe, 'tis you perhaps alone. 

Would be well pleas'd to ſee yourſelf outdone. 

You wiſh not thoſe, who ſhow your name reſpect, 

So little worth, as might excuſe neglect; 

Nor are in pain leſt merit you ſhould know; 

Nor ſhun the well-deſerver as a foe; 

A troubleſome acquaintance, that will claim 

To be well-us'd, or dye your cheek with ſhame. ] 

You with your country's good : that told ſo well . 

Your powers are known, th' event I need not tell. ] 

When Neſtor ſpoke, none aſk'd if heprevail'd ; } 

That god of ſweet perſuafion never fail'd : - C 
* 
I 


And ſuch great fame had Hectors valour wrought, 
Who meant he conquer'd, only ſaid he fought. 
When you, my Lord, to ſylvan ſcenes retreat, 
(No crowns around for pleaſure, or for ſtate,) A 
You are not caſt upon a ſtranger land, Y 
And wander penſive o'er the barren ſtrand ; R 
Nor ate you by receiv'd example taught, 

In toys to ſhun the diſcipline of thought : 

But unconfin'd by bounds of time and place, 

You chooſe companions from all human race; 

 Convetſe with thoſe the deluge ſwept away, 

Or thoſe whoſe midnight is Britannia's day. 
Books not ſo much inform, as give conſent 

To thoſe ideas your own thoughts preſent; 

Your only gain, from turning volumes o'er, 

Is finding cauſe to like yourſelf the more: 

In Grecian ſages you are only taught 


With more reſpe& to value your own thought. An 
Great Tully grew immortal, while he drew Fre 
Thoſe precepts we behold alive in you: | Th 
Your life is ſo adjuſted to their ſchools, — 
i 


It makes that hiſtory theymeant for rules. Wh 
- | 1 


/ hal 


Within your breaſt, and lift you to the ſkies, 


i In converſe, and reflection on mankind : 


AN EPISTLE TO LORD LANSDCUNE.— 26, 
What joy, what pleaſing tranſport muſt ariſe 1 


When in each learned page that you unfold, 
You find ſome part of your own conduct told? 
So pleas'd, and ſo ſurpris'd, /Eneas ſtood, 
And ſuch triumphant raptures fir'd his blood, 
When far from Trojan ſhore the hero ſpy'd 
His ſtory ſhining forth in all its pride; 
Admir'd himſelf, and ſaw his actions ſtand, 
The praiſe and wonder of a foreign land. 
He knows not half his being, who's confin'd, 


Your ſou], which underſtands her charter well, 
Disdains impriſon'd by thoſe ſkies to dwell ; 
Ranges eternity without the leave 
Of death, nor waits the paſſage of the grave. 
When pains eternal, and eternal bliſs, 
When theſe high cares your weary thoughts diſmiſs, . 
In heav'nly numbers you your ſoul unbend, 
And for your eaſe to deathleſs fame deſcend. 
Ye kings ! would ye true greatneſs underſtand ? 
Read Seneca grown rich in Grenville's hand *, 
Behold the glories of your life complete ! 

Still at a flow, and permanently great: 
New moments ſhed new pleaſures as they fly, 
And yet your greateſt is, that you mult die. 

Thus Anna ſaw, and rais'd you to the ſeat 
Of honour, and confeſs'd her ſervant great; 
Confeſs'd, not made him ſuch ; for faithful fame 
Her t1umpet {weld long fince with Grenville's name. 
Though you in modeſty the title wear, | 
Your name ſhall be the title of your heir; 
Farther than ermine make his glory known, 
And caft in ſhades the favour of a throne. 
From thrones the beam of high diſtinction ſprings ; 
The ſoul's endowment from the KING of kings. 
Lo, one great day calls forth ten migiity peers ! 


Produce ten Grenvilles in five thouſand years. 
Vor. III. Z. 


* Sce his Lordſhips tragedy, intituled, Heroic Love.” 
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273 AN EPISTLE TO LORD LANSDOWNE. 


- Anna, be thou content to fix the fate 
Of various kingdoms, and controul the great; 
But O! to bid thy Grenville brighter ſhine ! 
To him that great prerogative reſign, 
Who the ſun's height can raiſe at pleaſure higher, 
His lamp illumine, ſet his flames on fire, 

Yet ſtill one bliſs, one glory, I forbear, 
A darling friend whom near your heart you wear; 
That lovely youth, my Lord, whom you muſt blame 
That I grow thus familiar with your name. 

He's friendly, open, in his conduct nice; 
Nor ſerve theſe virtues to atone for vice: 
Vice he has none, or ſuch as none wiſh leſs, 
But friends indeed, good-nature in exceſs. 
You cannot boaſt the merit of a choice, | 
In making him your own : 'twas nature's voice, 
Which call'd too loud by man to be withſtood, 
San” a type far nearer than of blood; 
Similitude of manners, ſuch a mind, | 
As makes you leſs the wonder of mankind. 
- Such eaſe his common converſe recommends, 
As he ne'er felt a paſſion, but his friend's; 
Yet fix'd his principles, beyond the force 
Of all beneath the ſun to bend his courſe. * 

Thus the tall cedar, beautiful and fair, 
Flatters the motions of the wanton air; 
" Salutes each paſſing breeze with head reclin'd ; 
'The pliant branches dance in ev'ry wind: 
But fix'd the ſtem her upright ſtate maintains, 
And all the fury of the north diſdains. 

How are ye bleſs'd ia ſuch a matchless friend? 
Alas ! with me the joys of friendſhip end. 
O Harriſon ! I muſt, } will complain ; 
Tears ſooth the "IF diſtreſs, though ſhed in vain. 
Didſt thou return, and bliſs thy native ſhore 
With welcome peace, and is my friend no more ? 
Thy taſk was e:rly done; and I muſt own 
Death Kind to thee, but ah! to thee alone. 


But 


His Lordſhip's nephew, who took orders. 


0 


AN EPISTLE TO LORD LANSDOWNE. 
But 'tis in me a vanity to mourn, 
The ſorrows of the great thy tomb adorn ; 
Stafford and Bolingbroke the loſs perceive ; 
They grieve, and make thee envy'd in the grave. 
With aking heart, and a foreboding mind, 
I night to day in painful journey join'd, 
When firſt inform'd of his approaching fate; 
But reach'd the partner of my ſoul too late: 


'Twas paſt; his cheek was cold; that tuneful tongue, 


Which Iſis charm'd with his melodious ſong, 

Now languiſh'd, wanted ftrength to ſpeak his pain, 

Scarce rais'd a feeble groan, and ſunk again: 

Each art of life, in which he bore a part, 

Shot like an arrow through my bleeding heart. 

To what ſerv'd all his promis'd wealth and power, 

But more to load that moſt unhappy hour? 
Yet ſtill prevail'd the greatneſs of his mind ; 

That not in health or life itſelf, confin'd, | 

Felt through his mortal pangs Britannia's peace, 

Mounted to joy, and {mild in death's embrace. 
His ſpirit now juſt ready to reſign, 

No longer now his own, no longer mine; 

He graſps my hand, his ſwimming eye-balls roll ; 

My hand he graſps, and enters in my ſoul ; 

Then with a groan—— Support me,——O ! beware 

Of holding worth, however great, too dear“ 
Pardon, my Lord, the privilege of grief, 

That in untimely freedom ſeeks relief : 

To better fate your love I recommend ; 

O! may you never loſe fo dear a friend! 

May nothing interrupt your happy hours ! 

Enjoy the bleſſings peace on Europe ſhow'rs : 

Nor yet diſdain thoſe bleſſings to adorn; 

To make the muſe immortal you was born, 

Ing : and in lateſt time, when ſtory's dark, 

This period your ſurviving fame ſhall mark; 


2 Save 


* The author here bewails that moſt ingenious gentleman M. 


William Harriſon, ellow of New Co lege, Oxer. 
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172 AN EPISTLE TO LORD LANSDOWNE: 
Save from the gulf of years this glorious age, 
And thus illuſtrate their hiftorian's page: 

The crown of Spain in doubtful balance hung, 
And Anna Britain Sway'd when Grenville ſung ; 
That noted year Europa ſheath'd her ſword, 
When this great man was firſt ſaluted Lord. 


6 — — 
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SOME THOUGHTS. 


©CCASIONED r 
THE PRESENT JUNCTURE *. 


INSCRIBED TO THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 


F OLLES ! immortal in far more than fame ! 

Be thou illuſtrious in far more than pow'r. 
Great things are ſmall, when greater riſe to view, 
Though ſtation'd high, and preſs'd with public cares, 
Diſdain not to peraſe my ſerious ſong : bet 
Which peradventure, may puſh by the world ; 

Of a few moments rob Britannia's weal ; | 
And leave Europe's counſels leſs mature : 
For thou art noble, and the theme is great. 
Nor ſhall or Europe or Britannia blame 
Tine abſent ear; but gain by thee delay. 
Long vers'd in ſenates and in cabinets, 
State's intricate demands and high debates! 
As thou of uſe to thoſe, ſo this to thee : 
And in a point that empire far outweighs, 
That far outweighs all Europe's thrones in one, 
Let greatneſs prove its title to be great. 
"Tis pow'r's ſupreme prerogative, to ſtamp -- 
On others minds an image of his own, 
Bend the ſtrong influence of high place, to ſtem 
The ſtreams that ſweeps away the country's weal 5 
| lle 


* The Late rebellion. 1745. 


SOME THOUGHTS, &c. 


Tue Stygian ſtream, the torrent of our guilt. 


273 


Far as thou may'ſt give life to virtue's cauſe ; 


Let not the ties of perſonal regard 

Betray the nation's truſt to feeble hands. 
Let not fomented flames of private pique 
Prey on the vitals of the public good. 

Let not our ſtreets with blaſphemies reſound ; 


Nor lewdneſs whiſper where the laws can reach. 


Let not beſt laws, the wiſdom of our fires, 
Turn ſatires on their ſunk degenꝰ' rate ſons, 


The baſtards of their blood! and ſerve no point, 


But, with more emphaſis, to call them fools. 

Let not our rank enormities unhinge 

Britannia's welfare from divine ſupport. 
Such deeds the minifter; the prince, adorn; 


No pow'r is ſnown but in ſuch deeds as theſe: 


All, all is impotence, but acting right; 


And where's the ſtateſman but would ſhow his pow*r ; 


To prince and people, thou of equal zeal! 
Be it henceforward but thy ſecond cadre, 


To grace thy*country, and ſupport thy throne ; 


Though this ſupported, that adorn'd ſo well. 
A throne ſapertor our firſt homage claims; 
To Cæſar's CsAR our firſt tribute due: 


A tribute which unpaid makes ſpecious wrong, 


And ſplendid ſaerilege of all beſide; 


Illuſtrious followers ; we muſt firſt be juſt; 


And what ſo juſt, as awe for the SUPREME ! 
Leſs fear we rugged ruffians of the north, 
Than virtue's well clad rebels nearer home ; 
Leſs Loyola's difguis'd, all aping ſons, 

Than traitors lurking in our appetites ; 

Leſs all the legions Seine and Tagus ſend, 


Than unrein'd paſſions ruſhing on our peace: 


Yon ſavage mountaineers are tame to theſe. 
Apainſt thoſe rioters, ſend forth the laws, 


And break- to reaſon's yoke their wild careers. 


PRUDENEE, for all things, points the proper 


Though ſome ſeem more importunate and great, 
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273 SOME: THQUGHTS o 
Though Britain's gen'rous views and iat'reſts ou 
Beyond the narrow circle of her ſhores, _ . .{_ .. 
And their grand enrites make on diſtant lands; 
Though Britain's genius the wide wave beltrides, 
And, like a vaſt Coloſſus, tow' ring ſtands, , 
With one foot planted on the continent; 
| Yet be not wholly wrapt in public cares. 
Though ſuch high cares ſhould call, as call'd of * 
The cauſe of kings and emperors adjourn; fie 
And EvRorr's little balance diop a while; 
For greater drop it: ponder and adjuſt, 
The rival int'reſts, and contending claims, 
Of life and death, of now and of for ever; 
Sublimeſt theme ! ' and needful as fublime. , 
Thus great Eliza's oracles renown'd, . .. 
Thus Walſingham and Raleigh (Britain's boaſts !) 
Thus every ſtateſman thought, that red d, 
There's inſpiration in a ſable hour; | 
And death's approach makes politicians wiſe. 
When, thunderſtruck, that eagle Wolſey fell 
When royal favour, as an ebbing ſea, 
Like a leviathan, his grandeur left, 
His graſping grandeur ! naked on the ſtrand: 
Naked of human, doubtful of divine 
Aſſiſtance; no more wallowing in his wealth; 
Spouting proud foams of inſolence no more: 
On what then ſmote his heart, uncardinal'd, 
And ſunk beneath the level of a man? 
On the grand article, the ſum of things ! 
The point of the firſt magnitude! that point, 
Tubes, mounted in a court, but rarely reach; 
Some painted cloud till intercepts their fight. 
Firſt, right to judge; then chooſe ; then perſevere, 
Stedfaſt, as if a crown or miſtreſs call'd. _—— 
Theſe, theſe are'politics will ſtand the teſt, - 
When finer politics their maſter ſting, 
And ſtateſman would fain ſhrink to common men. 
Theſe, theſe are politics will anſwer now, 
(When common men would fain to ſtateſman ſwell;) 
he pyond 
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Beyond a Machiavel's or Tencin's ſcheme. 

All ſafety reſts on honeſt counſels: theſe 

Immortalize the ſtateſman, bleſs the ſtate, 

Make the prince ttiumph, and the people ſmile ; 

In peace'rever'd; or terrible in arms, 

CloſeNeagu'd with an invincible ally. 

Which boneſt counſels never fail to fix 

In favour of an unabandon'd land, 

A land — that ſtarts at ſuch a lan1 as this. 

A parliament, fo principled, will fink 

All ancient ſ-hools of empire in diſgrace ; 

And Britain's glory, rifing from the dgad, 

Will fill the world, loud fame's ſuperior ſong. 
Britain !——that word pronoune'd is an alarm; 

It warms the blood, though frozen in our blood; 

Awakes the ſoul, and ſends her to the fi-ld, - 

Enamour'd of the glorious face of death, 

Britain! ——there*s noble magic in the ſound. 

O what illuſtrious images ariſe ! 

Embattled round me blaze the pomps of war ! 

By ſea, by land, at home, in foreign climes, 

What full-blown laurels on our father's brows ? | 

Ye radiant trophies ! and imperial ſpoils !_ 

Ye ſcenes ! —aſtoniſhing to modern fight? 

Let me at leaſt enjoy you in a dream. | 

Why vaniſh ? Stay, ye godlike ſtrangers: ſtay. 

Strangers! — I wrong my countrymen. They wake; 

High beats the pulſe ; the noble pulſe of war 

Beats tothat ancient meaſure, that grand march 

Which then prevail'd, when Britain higheſt ſoar'd, 

And ev'ry battle paid for heroes {lain. 

No more our great forefathers ſtain our checks 

With bluſhes ; their renown, our ſhame, no more, 

In military garb, and ſudden arms, | 

Up ſtarts OLD Britain; eroſiers are laid by; 

Trade. wields the ſword; and agriculture leaves 

Her balf-turn'd furrow : other harveſts fire 

A noble avarice, avarice of renown ! 

And laurels are the growth of every field. 
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£76 SOME THOUGHTS ON 

In diſtant courts is our commotion felt; 
And leſs like gods fit monarchs on their thrones. 
What arm can want, or finews or ſuccefs, | 
Which, lifted from an honeſt heart, deſcends 
With all the weight of Britiſh wrath, to cleave- 
The papal mitre, or the Gallic chainß, 

At every ſtroke, and ſave a ſinking land? 

Or death or victory muſt be reſolv'd; 

To dream of mercy, O how tame! how mad! 
Where o'er black deeds, the crucifix diſplay d, 
Fools think heav'n purchas'd by the blood they ſned; 
By giving, not ſupporting, pains and death ! 
Nor ſimple death ! where they the greateſt ſaints,, 
Who moſt ſubdue all tenderneſs, of heart; 
Students in torture! where, in zeal to him, 
Whoſe darling title is The Prince of Peace, 

The beſt turn ruthleſs. butchers for our fakes; 
To ſave us in a world they recommend, 

And yet forbear; the mſelves with earth content, 
What modeſty ! —— Such virtues: Rome adorn !. 
Bad chiefly thoſe who Rome's firſt honours wear, 


Whoſe names from Jeſus, and whoſe hearts from hell. 


And ſhall a Pope-bred princeling crawl aſhor e, 
Replete with venom, guiltleſs of a ſting, 


And whiftle cut-throats, with thoſe ſwords that ſcrap'd 


Their barren rocks for wretched ſuſtenance, 

To cut his paſſage to the Britiſh th: one? ! 

One that has ſuck'd'is malice with bis milk, 

Malice to Britain, liberty, and truth? 

Leſs ſavage. was his brother-robber's nurſe, 

The howling nurſe of plund'ring Romulus; 

Ere yet far worſe than Pagan harbour'd there. 
Hail to the brave! Be Britain B&xxTain- {till : 

Britain! high favour'd of indulgent heaven! 

Nature's anointed empreſs of the deep! - 

The nurſe of merchants, who can purchaſe crowns! 

Supreme in commerce ! that exuberant: ſource: 

Of wealth, the nerve of war-; of wealth, .the blood, 


The circling current in a natign's. veins, 
To 
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To ſet high bloom on the fair face of peace! 
This once ſo celebrated ſeat of power, 
From which eſcap'd, the mighty Cæſar triumph'd! 
Of Gallic hlies this eternal blaſt ! 
This terror of armadas ! this true bolt 
Ethereal-temper'd, to repreſs the vain 
Salmonean thunders from the papal chair ! 
This ſmall ifle, wide-realm'd monarchs eyes with awe ! 
Which ſays, to their ambition's foaming waves, 
Thus far, not farther,” Let her hold, in life, 
Nought dear, disjoin'd from freedom and renow ; ; 
Renown, our anceſtors great legacy, 
To be tranſmitted to their lateſt ſons. 
By thoughts inglorious, and unbritith deeds, 
Their cancell'd will is impioufly profan'd : 
Inhumanly diſturb'd their ſacred duſt, 

Their ſacred duſt with recent laurels crown, 

By your own valour won. This ſacred iſle, 
Cut from the continent, that world of ſlaves ; 
This temple built by Heav'n's peculiar care, 
In a receſs from the contagious world, 
With ocean pour'd around it for its guard, 
And dedicated, long to liberty; 
That health, that ſtrength, that bloom of civil life! 

This temple of ſtill more divine; of faith 
Sifted from errors, purify'd by flames, 
Light gold, to take anew truth's heav'nly ſtamp, 
And riſing both in luſtre and in w ight) 
With her bleſs'd maſters unmaim'd image ſhine ; 
Why ſhould ſhe longer droop ? Why longer act 
As an accomplice with the plots of Rome? 

Why longer lend an edge to Bourbon's ſword ; 
And give him leave, among his daſtard troops, 

To muſter that ſtrong ſuccour, ArLBron's CRIMES ? 
Send his ſelf-impotent ambition ald, 
And crown the conquelt of her fier ceſt foes ; 
Where are her foes moſt fatat? Blaſhing truth, 

In her friends vices, with a ſigh replies. 
Empire on virtue's rock unſh ken ſtands; 
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Flux, as the billows, when in vice diſſolv'd. 
If Heav'n reclaims us by the ſcourge of war, 
What thanks are due to Paris and Madrid? 
' Would they a revolution? Aid their aim; 
But be the revolution in our hearts! 

Wouldſt thou (whoſe hand is at the helm) the bark, 
The ſhaken bark of Britain, ſhould out- ride 
The preſent blaſt, and ev'ry future ſtorm ? 
Give it that ballaſt, which alone has weight ; 
With HIM, whom wind, and waves, and war obey. 
Perſiſt, Are others ſubtle? thou be wile ;. 
Above the Florentine's court-ſcience raiſe , 
Stand forth a patriot of the moral world; 
The pattern, and the patron of the juſt, 
Thus ſtrengthen Britain's military ſtrength. ! 
Give its own terror to the ſword ſhe draws. 
"Aſk you, What mean I?” — The moſt obvious truth; 
Armies and fleets alone ne'er won the day. 
When our proud arms are once diſarm'd: difarm'd. 
Of aid from HIM, by whom the mighty fall; 
Of aid from HIM, by whom the feeble ſtand.; 
Who takes away the keeneſt edge of battle, 
Or gives the ſword commiſſion to deſtroy ; 
Who blaſts, or bids the martial laurel bloom. 
Emaſculated then, moſt manly might ; 
Or, though the might remains, it nought avails: 
Then wither'd weakneſs foils the ſinewy arm 
Of man's meridian and high-hearted pow'r: 
Our naval thunders, and our tented fields 
With travell'd banners fanning ſouthern climes, 
What do they? This; and more what can they do? 
When heap'd the meaſure of a kingdom's crimes, 
Ihe prince moſt dauntleſs, the firſt plume, of war, 
By ſuch bold inroads.into foreign lands. 
puch elongation of our armaments,. 
But ftretches out the guilty nation's neck, 
While Heav'n commands her executioner, 
Some leſs abandon d nation, to diſcharge 


Her full-ripe vengeance in a final blow; 


And 
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And tell the world, “ Not ftrong in human ſtrength ; 
And that the proudeſt empite holds of Heav'n.” 
O BxrITArn ! often refcu'd, often crown d; 
Beyond thy merit or moſt ſanguine hopes, 
With all that's great in war, or ſweet in 
Know from what ſource thy fignal bleſſings flow. 
Though bleſs'd with ſpirits ardent in the field, i | 
Though cover'd various oceans with thy fleets, A 
Though fenc'd with rocks, and moated by the main, 
Thy truſt repoſe in a far ſtronger guard; 
In HIM, who thee, though naked, could defend; 
Though weak, could ftrengthen ; ruinid, could reſtore: 
How oft, to tell what arm defends thine ile, 
To guard her welfare, and yet check her pride, 
Have the winds ſnatch'd the victory from war? 
Or, rather, won the day, when war deſpair'd ? 
How oft has providential ſuecour awd, 
Aw'd, while it bleſs'd us, conſcious of our gilt? 
Struck dead all eonfidence in human aid, 
And while we triumph'd, made us tremble too 
Well may we tremble now ; what manners reign? 
But we, before aſk we, when a true reply 
Would ſhock too much? Kind Heav'n, evert events, 
Whoſe fatal nature might reply too plain! 
Heav'n's half-bar'd arm of vengeance has been wav'd 
In northern ſkies, and pointed to the ſouth. 
Vengeance delay'd, but gathers, and ferments ; 
More formidably blackens in the wind ; 
Brews deeper draughts of unrelenting wrath, 
And higher charges the ſuſpended ſtorm. 
That public vice portends a public fall bil: 
Is this conjecture of advent'rous thought? 1 
Or pious coward's pulpit cuſhion'd dream? We 
Far from it. This is certain; this is fate. 
What ſays experience, in her awful chair 4 
Of ages, her authentic annals ſpread 1 
Around her? What ſays reaſon eagle-ey'd? 1 
Nay, what ſays common-ſenſe, with common care 1 


Weighing events and cauſes in her ſcale ? | 
| AIP 
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All give one verdict; one deciſion fign 

And this the ſentence, Delphos could not mend: 

Whatever ſecondary props may riſe 

From politics, to build the public peace, 

* The baſis is the manners of the land. 

* When rotten theſe, the politician's wiles 

But ſtruggle with deſtruQtion; as a child 

With giants huge; or giants with a Jove, 

© The ſtatesman's arts to conjure up a peace, 

* Or military phantoms void of force, 

* But ſcare away the vultures for an hour; 

% The ſcent cadaverous (for oh! how rank 

The ſtench of profligates !) ſoon lures them back; 

« On the proud flutter of a Gallic wing 

* Soon they return; ſoon make their full deſcent; 

« Soon glut their rage, and riot in our ruin; | 

„Their idols grac'd, and gorgeous with our ſpoils ; | 

© Of unjverſal empire ſure preſage ! - | 

« Till ndr repell'd by ſeas of Britiſh blood.” 
And whence the manners of the multitude ? | 

The colour of their manners, black or fair, 

Falls from above ; from the complexion. falls 

Of ſtate Othellos, or white men in power : 

And from the greater height example falls, 

Greater the weight, and deeper its impreſs | 

It ranks inferior, paſſive to the ftroke : 

From the court-mint, of hearts the current coin, 

The pupil preſſes, but the pattern drives. 

What bonds then, bonds how manifold and ſtrong, 

To duty, double duty, are the great ? 

And are there Samſons that can burſt them all; 

Ves; and great minds that ſtand in need of none; 

Whoſe pulſe beats virtue, and whoſe gen'rous blood 

Aids mental .motive's, to puſh on renown, 

In emulation of their glorious fires, 

From whom rolls down the conſecrated ſtream. 

Some ſow good ſeeds in the glad people's hearts ; 

Some curſed tares, like Satan in the text: 

This makes a foe molt fatal to the ſtate ; 


2. JEFF K . 
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A foe, 
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A foe, who (like a wizard in his cell, 

In his dark cabinet of crooked ſchemes, 
Reſembling Cuma's gloomy grot, the forge 

Of boaſted oracles, and real lies, 

(Aided, perhaps, by ſecond ſighted Scots, 
French magi, relics riding poſt from Rome, 

A Gothic hero * riſing from the dead, 

And changing for ſpruce plaid his dirty ſhroud, 
With ſuccour ſuitable, from lower ſtill) 

A foe, who, theſe concurring to the charm, 
Excites thoſe ſtorms that ſhall o'erturn the ſtate ; 
Rend up her ancient honours by the root, 

And lay the boaſt of ages, the rever'd 

Of nations, the dear bought with ſumleſs wealth 
And blood illuſtrious 7. of her La Hogues, 
Her Creſſies, and her Blenheims), in the duſt. 

How muſt this ſtrike a horror through the breaſt, 
Through ev 'ry gen'rous breaſt where honour . 
Through ev'ry breaſt where honour claims a ſhare? 
Fes, and through ev'ry breaſt of honour void? 
'Chis thought might animate the dregs of men ; 
Ferment them into ſpirit ; give them fire 
To fight the cauſe, the black opprobrious cauſe, . 
Foul core of all ! corruption at our hearts, 

What wreck of empire has the ſtream of time 

Swept, with her vices, from the mountain height 

Of grandeur, deify'd by half mankind, 

To dark oblivion's melancholy lake, 

Or fragant infamy's eternal brand! 

Thoſe names at which furrounding nations ſhook ; 

Thoſe names ador'd ; a nuiſance !. or forgot! 

Nor this the caprice of n doubtful die ; j 

But nature's courſe ; no ſingle chance againſt it. 
For know, my Lord! tis writ in adament: 

"Tis fix d, as is the baſis of the world, 

Whoſe kingdoms ſtand, or fall, by the decree. 

What ſaw theſe eyes, ſ urpris'd Vet why ſurpris'd 
Vor. III. Aa | For 


* The invader zffects the charafter of Charles XII. of Sweden, 
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For aid divine the eriſis ſeem'd to call; 
Aud how divine was the monition given? 

As late I walk'd the night in troubled thought, 
My peace diſturb'd by rumours from the north ; 
While thunder o'er my head portentous roll'd, 
As giving ſignal of ſome ſtrange event; 

And ocean groan'd beneath for her he loy'd, 
Albion the fair! ſo long his empire's queen, 
Whoſe reign is now conteſted by her foes; _ 
On her white cliffs (a tablet broad and bright, 
Strongly reflecting the pale lunar ray); 

By fate's own iron pen ] ſaw it writ, 

And thus the title ran-:— 


THE STATESMAN'S CREED. 


« YE ſtates ! and empires! nor of empire's leaſt, | 
Though leaſt in fize, hear, Britain! thou whoſe lot, f 
„ Whoſe final lot is in the balance laid! _ 

« Irrefolutely play the doubtful ſcales, ' 

%% Nor know'ſt thou which will win.——Know, then, J 
« from me, \ 

« As govern'd well or ill, ſtates fink or riſe: I 

State miniſters, as upright, or corrupt, F 

« Are balm or poiſon in a nation's veins ; ( 

« Health, or diſtemper; haſten or retard k 

«© The period of her pride, her day of doom: 

« And though, for reaſons obvious to the wiſe, 

« Juſt Providence deals otherwiſe with men, 

« Yet believe, Britons ! nor too late believe! 

« Tis fix'd ! by fate, irrevocably fix'd ! 

« VIRTUE AND VICE ARE EMZIRE's LIFE AND DEATH. 

Thus it is written.—-Heard you not a groan ? 

Is BRITAIN on her deathbed ? No, that groan 
Was utter'd by her foes.— But ſoon the ſcale, 

If this divine monition is deſpis'd, 

May turn againſt us. Read it, ye who rule! 


With rev'rence, read 3 with ſtedfaſtneſs; believe W. 1 
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With courage act as ſuch belief inſpires: 

Then ſhall your glory ſtand like fate's deeree ; 

Then ſhall your name in adament be writ, 

In records that defy the tooth of time: 

By nations ſav'd, reſounding your «pplanſe. 
While deep beyond your monuments proud baſe, 

In black oblivion's kennel, ſhall be trod 

Their execrable names, who, bigh in power, 

And deep in guilt, moſt ominouſly ſhine, 

(The meteors of the ſtate !) give vice her heed, 

To licenſe lew'd let looſe the public rein; 

Quench ev'ry ſpark of conſcience in the land, 

And triumph in the profligate's applauſe : 

Or who to the firſt bidder ſell their fouls ; 

Their country ſell, fell all their fathers bouglit 

With funds-exhauſted and exhauſted veins, 

To demons by his Holineſs ordain'd 

To propagate the goſpel——penu'd at Ron: 

Hawk'd through the world, by conſecrated bulls ; 

And how illuſtrated by Smithfield flan es: 

Who plunge (but not like Curtius) down the gulf, 

Down nuarrow-minded {elf's vorocions gulf, 

Which gapes and ſwallows all they ſwore to fave ; 

Hate all, that lifted heroes into gods, 

And hung the herrors of a victors chain; 

Of bodies politic that deitin'd hell, 

Inflicted here, ſince here their beings end; 

That vengeance, ſoon or late ordain'd to fall, 

And fall from foes deteſted and deſpis'd, 

On diſbelie vers of the Stateſman's Creed. 
Note, here, my Lord! (unnoted yet it lies 

By moſt, or all) theſe truths political 

verve more than public ends: this creed of ſtates 

Seconds, and ir reſſiſtably ſupports, 


The Chriſtian creed. Are you ſurpris'd —Attend, 


And oa the ſtateſman's build a nobler name. 
This punctual juſtice exercis'd on ſtates, 

With which authentic chronicle abounds, 

As all men know, and therefore mutt belive ; 


Aa 2 This 
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This vengeance pour'd on nations ripe in guilt, 
Pour'd on them here, where only they exiſt, 
— What is it, but an argument of ſenſe, 
Or rather demonſtration, to ſupport 
Our feeble faith“ That they who ſtates compoſe, 
That men, who ſtand not bounded by the grave, 
Shall meet like meaſure at their proper hour?“ 
For God is equal; ſimilarly deals | 
With ſtates and perſons ; or he were not God; 
What means a rectitude 119mutable ? | 
A pattern here of univerſal right. 
What then fhall reſcue an abandon'd man? 
Nothing, it is reply'd. Reply'd, by whom? 
Reply'd by politicians, well as prieſts 
Writ ſacred, ſet afide, mankind's own writ, 
The whole world's annals ! theſe pronounce his doom, 
Thus (hat might ſeem a daring paradox) 
E 'n politics advance divinity : ; 
True maſters there, are better fcholars here. 
Who travel hiſtory in queſt of fchemes, 
To govern nations, or perhaps oppreſs, 
May there ſtart truths that other aims inſpiie; 
And, like Candace's eunuch, as they read, 
By providence turn Chriſtians on their road : 
Digging for ſilver, they may ſtrike on gold; 
May be ſurpris'd with better than they ſought, 
And entertain an angel unawares. 
Nor is divinity ungrateful found, 
As politics advance divinity ; 
Thus, in return, divinity promotes 
True politics, and crowns the ſtatefman's praiſe. 
All wiſdoms are but branches of the chief, 
And ftateſmen ſound but ſhoots of honeſt men. 
Are this world's witchcrafts pleaded, in excuſe 
For deviations in our moral line ? 
This, and the next world, view'd with ſuch an eye 
As ſuits a ſtateſman, ſuch as keeps in view 
His own exalted ſcience, both conſpire 
To recommend, and fix us in the right. 


_" 


If 
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If we regard the politics of Heaven, 
The grand adminiſtration of the whole, 


What's the next world? A ſupplement of this, 
Without it, juſtice is defective here; 
uſt as to ſtates, defective as to men: 

If ſo, what is this world ? (As ſure as right 
Sits in Heav'n's throne), a prophet of the next. 
Prize you the prophet? then believe him too ; 
His prophecy more precious than his ſmile. 
How comes it then to paſs, with moſt on earth, 
That this ſhould charm us, that ſhould diſcompoſe ? 
Long as the ſtateſman finds this caſe his own, 
90 hog his politics'are uncomplete ; 
In danger he; nor is the nation ſafe, - 
But ſoon muſt rue his inaufpicious power. 

What hence reſults? A truth that ſhould reſound 
For ever awful in BRITA NxNIA's ear: 
Religion crowns the ſtateſman and the man; 
sole ſource of public and of private peace.“ 
This truth all men muſt own; and therefore will; 
And praiſe, and preach it too nd, when that's 

done, | 

Their compliment is paid, and 'tis Een 
What Highland pole-axe half ſo deep can wound? 

But how dare I, ſo mean, preſume fo far ? 
Aſſume my feat in the dictator's chair? 
Pronounce, predict, (as if indeed inſpir'd,) 
Promulge my cenſures, lay out all my throat, 
Till hoarſe in clamour on enormous erimes? 
Two mighty columns riſe in my ſupport ; 
In their more awful and authentic voice, 
REcokp proſane, and ſacred, drown the muſe, 
Through loud; and far out threat her threat ning ſong. 
Still far ther, Hor zs : ſuffer me to plead 
That I ſpeak freely, as I ſpeak to thee. $ 
Guilt only ſtartles at the name of guilt; 

And truth, plain truth, is welcome to the wiſe, 
Thus, what ſeein'd my preſumption, is thy praiſe. 
Praiſe, and immortal praiſe, is virtue's claim d; 

Aa 3 And 
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And virtue's ſphere is action: yet we grant 

Some merit to the trumpet's loud alarm, 

Whole clangor kindles cowards into men. 

Nor {ſhall the verſe, perhaps, be quite forgot 

Which talks of immortality; and bids " 

In ev'ry Britiſh bceaſt true glory riſe, 

As, now, the warbling lark awakes the morn. 

To cloſe, my Lord ! with that which all ſhould cloſe 
And all begin, and ſtrike us ev'ry hour, 


Though no war wak'd us, no black tempeſt frown' di 


The morning rifes gay ; yet gayeſt morn 

Leſs glorious, after nights incumbent ſhades ; 

Leſs glorious far bright nature, rich array'd 

With golden robes, in all the pomp of noon ; 
Than the ficſt feeble dawn of MoRAL day: 

Sole day (let thoſe whom ſtateſmen ſerve attend, 
Though the ſun ripens diamonds for their crowns) 
Sole day worth his regard, whom Heav'n ordains 
Undarken'd, to behold noon dark ; and date, 
From the ſun's death, and ev'ry planet's fall, 

His all-illuſtrious and eternal year ; 

Where ſtateſmen, and their monarchs (names of awe 
And diſtance here!) .ſhall rank with common men; 
Yet own'd their glory never dawn'd before. 


October 1745. 
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THE INSTALMENT. 


M. Dec. Xx XVI. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 
KNIGHT OF THE MOST NOBLE ORDER OF THE GARTER, 


—— }J]p_ 


Quteſitam weriti Hor... 


ITH invocations ſome their breaſis inflame ; 

| need no muſe, a Walpole is my theme. 
Ye mighty dead! ye garter d ſons of praiſe ! 
Our morning-ſtars! our boaſt in former days! 
Which hov'ring o'er your purple wings display, 
Lur'd by the pomp of this diitinguith'd day, 
Stoop and attend: by one the knee be bound; 
One, throw the mantle's crimſon folds around; 


By that, the ſword on his proud thigh: be plac'd, 


1 his claſp the di'mond girdle; round the wail; 
His breaſt, with rays, let juſt Godolphin ſpread ; 
Wiſe Burleigh plant the plumage on his head ; 
And Edward own, ſince firſt he fix d the race, 
None preſs'd for glory with a {witter pace, 

When fate would call ſome mighty genius forth, 
To wake a drooping age-to godlike worth, 
Or aid ſome fav'rite king's illuſtrious toil, 
It bids his blood with gen'rous ardour boil; 
His blood, from virtue's celebrated ſource, 
Pours down the ſteep of time, a lengthen'd courſe! 
That men prepar'd may juſt attention pay, 
Warn'd by the dawn to mark the glorious day, 
When all the ſcatter'd merits of his line, 
Collected to a 7 * intenſely ſhine. 

See, Britain ! ſee thy Walpole ſhine ſrom far, 
His azure ribbon, and his radiant ſtar; - 54 
A ſtar that, with auſpicious beams, ſhall guide 
Thy veſſel ſafe through fortune's rougheſt tide, 

If peace ſtill ſmiles, by this ſhall commerce ſteer, 
A finiſh'd courſe, in triumph round the ſphere ; 
And gath'ring tribute from each diſtznt ſhore, 


> 
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In Britain's lap the world's abundance pour. 
If war's ordain'd, this ſtar ſhall dart its beams 
Through that black cloud, which riſing from the Thames, 
With Thunder torm'd of Brunſwick's wrath, is ſent 
To claim the ſeas, and awe the continent : 
This ſhall direct it where the bolt to throw, 
A itar for us, a comet to the foe. 

At this the muſe ſhall kindle and aſpire : 
My breaſt, O Walpole, glows with grateful fire; 
The ſtreams of royal bounty, turn'd by thee, 
Retreſh the dry remains of poeſy. 
My tortune ſhows, when arts are Walpole's care, 
What flender worth forbids us to despair? 
Be this thy partial ſmile from cenſure tree! 
Twas meant for merit, though it fell on me. 

Since Brun{wick's ſinile has authoris'd my muſe, 
Chaſte be her conduct, and ſublime her views. 
Falle praiſes are the whoredoms of the pen, 
Which proſtitute fair fame to worthleſs men. 
This profanation of celeſtial fire, : 
Makes fuols deſpiſe what wiſdom ſhould admire, 
Let thoſe | praife to diſtant times be knowl, 
Not by their author's merit but their own. 
If others think the taſk is hard, to weed 
From verſe, rank flattery's vivacious feed, 
And rooted deep ; one means mult ſet them free; _ 
Patron! and patriot ! let them ſing of thee. 

While vulgar trees ignoble honours wear 
Nor thoſe retain when winter chills the year ; 
The gen'rous orange, fav'rite of the fun, 
With vig'rous charmscan through the iealons, run; 
Deties the ſtorm with her tenacious green; 
And flow'rs and fruits in rival pump are feen ; 
Where bloſſoms fall, ſtill fairer bloſſoms {pring ; 
And midſt their ſweets the feather'd poets ſing. 

On Walpole thus, may pleas d Britannia vie w 
At once her ornameut, and profit too; 
The truit of ſervice, and the bloom of fame, 
Matur'd and gilded by the royal beam. - 
He, when the nipping blafis of envy riſe, 
Its guilt can pity, and its rage deſpiſe; 
Let fall no honours, but, securely great, 
Uufaded, holds the colour of his fate : ; 
No winter knows, though ruifling factions preſs ; 
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By wiſdom deeply rooted in ſucceſs : 
One glory ſhed, a brighter is diſplay'd * ; ll 
And the charm'd muſes ſhelter in his ſhade, | 1 


O how I long, enkindled by the theme, | | 1 
In deep eternity to launch thy name! i 
Thy name in view, no rights of verſe I plead, „ 
But what chaſte truth indites, ol@ time ſhalt read. 7 

« Behold! a man of ancient faith and blood, | \ 


« Which soon beat high for arts, and public good; 

„Whose glory great, but natural appears, 

« The genuine growth of services and years ; 

« No sudden exhalation drawn on high, 

« And fondly gilt by partial majesty: | 

« One bearing greatest toils with greatest ease ? 

« One born to serve us, and yet born to please? 

« Whom, while our rights in equal scales he lays, 

« The prince may trust, and yet the people praise 

His genius ardent, yet his judgment clear, 

« His tongue is flowing and his heart sincere; 

« His counsel guides, his temper cheers, our isle ; 

* And, smiling, gives three kingdoms cause to smile. 
Joy then to Britain, bless d with such a son; 

To Walpole joy, by whom the prize is won; 

Who nobly conscious meets the smiles of fate ; 

True greatness lies in daring to be great. 

Let dastard souls in affectation run - 

To shades nor wear bright honours fairly won; 

Such men prefer, misled by false epplause, 

The pride of modesty to virtue's cause. 

Honours, which make the fzce of virtue fair, 

"Tis great to merit, and tis wise to wear; 4 

Tis holding up the prize to public view, 

Conſiims grown virtue, and inflames the new; 

Heightens the lustre of our age and clime, 

And sheds rich seeds of worth for future time. 
Proud chiefs alone, in fields of slaughter fam'd, 

Of old, this azure bloom of glory claim'd ; 

As, when stern Ajax pour'd a purple flood, 

The violet rose, fair daughter of his blood. 

Now rival wisdom dares the wreath divide, 

And both Minervas rise in equal pride; 

Proclaiming loud a monarch filis the throne, 
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® Knigat of the Bath, and then of tue Garter, 
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Who $hines illustrious not in wars alone. 

Let fame look lovely in Bri/annia's eyes; 

They coldly court desert, who fame despise : 
For what's ambition but fair virtue's sail? 

And what app/anse, but her propitious gale ? 
When swell'd with that, she fleets before the wind 
To glorious aims, as to the port design'd; 

When chain'd, without it, to the lab ring oar, 

She toils ! she pants! nor gains the fly iug shore: 
From her sublime pursuits, or turn'd aside 

By blasts of envy, or by fortune's tide : 

For one that has succeeded, ter are lost, 

Of equal talents, ere they make the coast, 

Then let rexown to worth divine incite, 

With all her beams, but throw those beams aright;. 
Then merit droops, and genius downward tends, 
When godlike glory like our land descends, 
Custom the garter long confin'd to few ; 

And gave to birtb, exalted virtue s due: | 
Walpole has thrown the proud inclosure down; 
And high desert embraces fair renown. 

 Tho' rival d let the Peerage smiling see, 

(Smiling in justice to their own degree; )- 

'Fhis proud reward of majesty bestow'd 

On worth like that, whence first the Peerage flow d. 
From frowns of fate Britannia's bliss to guard, 

Let subjects merit, and let king's | 

Gods are most gods by giving to excel : 

And kings most like them by rewarding well. 

Though srrong the tWanging nerve, and drawn. 
Short is the winged arrows upward flight; (aright, 
But if an eagle it transfix on high, 

Lodg'd in the wound it soars into the sky. 

Thus while Ising thee with unequal lays, 

And wound perhaps that worth I mean to praise ; 
Yet I transcend myself, | rise in fame, 
Not lifted by my genius, but my theme. 

No more; for in this dread suspense of rate, 
Now kingdoms fluctuate, and in dark debate 
Weigh peace and war, now Europe's eyes ate bent 
On mighty Brunswic, for the great event 
Brunswic, of kings the terror or defence ! 
Who dare detain thee ata world's expence ? 
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AN ODE ON THE BRITISH TRADE AND 
NAVIGATION. 


TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF CHANDOS. 
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| T. 
| by the surge my limbs are spread 
The naval oak nods o'er my head. 

The winds are loud; the waves tumultuous roll; 

Ye winds! indulge your rage no more; 

Ye sounding billows ! cease to roar ; - 
The god descends, and transports warm my soul. 

IN | 


The waves are hush'd, the winds are spent; 
This kingdom from the kingdoms rent, 
1 celebrate in song. Fam'd isle! no less, 
By nature's favour from mankind, 
Than, by the foaming sea disjoin'd ; 
Alone in bliss! an isle in happiness! ul 
III. 
Though fate and time have damp'd my ſ strains, 
Though youth no longer fires my veins, 
Though slow their streams in this cold climate run; 4 
The royal eye dispeis my cares, 4 
Recals the warmth of blooming years, 
Returning Große supplies the distant sun. 
IV. 
Away, my soul! salute the Pine “, 
That glads the heart of CAROLIN R, 
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Its grand giposit faithful to restore; 
Salute te bark that ne er should hold 


So rich a freight in gems or gold, 
And loaded from both Indies would be poor. 
v 


My soul! to thee she spreads her sails; 

Their bosoms fill with sacred gales; 
With inspiration from the godhead warm ; 

Now bound for an eternal clime, 

O send her down the. tide of time, 


Snatch'd from oblivion, and secure frgm storm. 
vl 


Or teach this flag like that to soar, 
Which gods of old and heroes bore ; 
Bid her a British constellation rige——— 
The sea she scorns; and now shall bound 
On lofty billows of sweet sound; 


I am her pilot, and her port _ skies! 
| VII. 


Dare you to sing, ye tinkling train ? 
Silence, ye wretched! ye profane! 
Who shackle prose, and boast of absent gods: 
Who murder thought, and numbers maim, 
Who write Pindarics cold and lame, 


And labour stiff Anacreontic odes. 
„ VII: 


Ye lawful sons of genius, rise! 
Of genuine title to the skies; | 
Ye founts of learning! and ye mints of fame! 
You, who file off the mortal part 
Of glowing thought, with Attic art, L 
And drink pure song from Cam's or Isis' stream. 
| IX. 
1 glow, I burn! the numbers pure, 
High-flavour'd, delicate, mature, 
Spontaneous stream from my unlabour'd breast ; 
As when full-ripen'd teems the vine, 
The gen'rous burst of willing wine, 
Distil nectareous from the grape unpress'd. 


iN I. 


. | 
Our monarch comes! nor comes alone ! 
What shining forms surrounds his throne, 


O sun! 
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O sun! as planets thee! To my loud strain 
See peace, by wisdom led, advance; 
| The grace, the muse, the season dance! 
And plenty spreads behind 1 flowing train! 


Our monarch comes ! nor comes alone ! 
New glories kindle round his throne ; 

The visions rise! 1 triumph as I gaze. 
By Pindar led, I turn'd of late 
The volume dark, the folds of fate ; 

And now am present to the _ blaze. 

III. 
By George and Jove it is decreed, 
The mighty months in pomp proceed, 

Fair daughters of the sun !——O thou diving 
Bless'd industry! a smiling earth 
From thee alone derives its birth: 

By thee the ploughshare and its master shine. 

IV. 

From thee, mast, eable, anchor, oar, 
From thee the cannon, aud his roar ; 

On oaks nurs'd, rear'd by thee, wealth, empire grows ; 
O golden fruit! oak well might prove 
The sacred tree, the tree of Jove ; 

All Jove can give, the naval oak bestows, 

V 


What cannot industry complete? 

* When Punic war first flam'd, the great, 
Bold, active, ardent Roman fathers meet : 

Fell all your groves,” a flamin cries ; 

As soon they fall; as soon they rise; 


One moon a forest, and the next a fleet. 1 
VI. "ol 

Is sloth indulgence? Tis a toil, 1 
Enervates man, and damns the soil; i 
Defeats creation, phunges in distress 0 


Cankers our being; all devours : * 
A full exertion of our powers! 
Thence, and thence only, glows our happiness. | * 


VII. þ 


The stream may stagnate, yet be clear: i 
The sun suspend his swift career, 
Vet healthy nature feel her wonted force; 
VoL III. B b 'Ere 


* L Florus. 
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Ere man, his active springs resign'd, 
Can rust m body and in mind, 


Ye taste of bliss, of which he chokes the source, 
| VIII. 


Where industry! thy daughter fair ? 
Reca her to her native air; | 
Here was trade born, here bred, here flourish'd long; 
And ever shall she flourish here: 
What though she languish'd ? 'twas but fear; 
She's sound of heart, her constitution's strong. 
IX. 
Wake, sting her up. Trade! lean no more 
On thy fix'd anchor, push from shore; 
Earth lies before thee, ev'ry climate court, 
And see, she's rous'd, absolve from fears, 
Her brow in cloudless azure rears, 


Spreads all her sail, and opens every port. 
X 


See, cherish'd by her sister, peace, 
She levies gain on every place. 

Religion, habit, custom, tongue and name 
Again she travels with the sun, 
Again she draws a golden zone ' 

Round earth and main; * zone of wealth and fame! 

P I. 
Ten thousand active hands, that hung 
In shameful sloth, with nerves. unstrung, 

The nations languid load, defy the storms, 
The sheets unfurl, and anchors weigh, 

The long- moor'd vessel wing to sea, 


World, worlds salute, and peopled ocean swarms. 
XII. 5 


His sone, Po, Ganges, Danube, Nile, 
Their sedgy foreheads lift and smile, 
Their urns inverted, prodigally pour 
Streams charg'd with wealth, and vow to buy 
Britannia, for their great ally, 
With climes paid down; what can the gods do more? 
| XIII. 
Cold Russia costly furs, from far 
Hot China, sends her painted jar, 
France gen'rous wines to crown it, Arab sweet 


With 
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With gales of incense swells our sails, 
Nor distant Ind our merchant sails, 


Her richest ore the ballast of our fleet. 
XIV. 


Luxuriant isle ! what tive that flows, 
Or stream that glides, or wind that blows, 
Or genial sun that shines, or shower that pours, 
But flows, glides, breathes, sbines, pours for thee ? 
How every heart dilates te see 


Euch land's each season bending on thy shores? \ 
KV, 


All these one British harvest make ! 
The servant ocean, fox thy sake; 
Both sinks and swells: bis arms thy bosom Wrap; 
And fondly give in boundless dow r 
To mighty GEorGE's growing power, 
The wafted world into thy loaded lap. 


Commerce brings ziches, riches crown 
Fair virtue with the first renown ; 

A large, revenue, aud a large expence, 
When hearts for others welfare glow, 
And spend as free as gods bestow, 

Gives the full bloom to moral excellence. 

XVI. 
Glow then, my breast l abound my store; 
This, and this boldly 1 implore ; 

Their want and apathy let stoics boast : 
Passions and riches, good or ill, 

As us'd by man, demand oursk1ll : 

All blessings wound us, when discretiun's lost. 

XVII. 
Wealth in the virtuous and the wise, 
Tis vice and folly to despise: 9 

Let those in praise of poverty refine, 4 
Whose heads or hearts pervert its use, 
The narrow-scul'd, or the profuse, 

The truly great find morals in the mine. 

* 
Happy the man! who large of heart, ; 
Has lent the rare, illustrious art | 
Of being rich: stores starve us, or they cloy, 
b 2 Frem 
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From gold if more than chemie skill 
Extract not what is brighter still: 


"Tis hard to gain, much harger to enjoy. 


Plenty” s a means, and j 1 . end: 
Exalted minds their joys extend. 
A Chandos shines, when other's joys are done; 
As lofty turrets by their height, 
W hen humbler scenes resign their light, 
Retain the rays of the declining sun. 
XXI. 
Pregnant with blessings, Britain! swear 
No sordid sin of thine shall dare 
Offend the donor of thy wealth and peace: 
Who now his whole creation drains 
10 pour into thy tumid veins h 
That blood of nations; commerce and increase, 
XXII. 
How various nature! turgid grain, 
Here nodding floats the n plain ; 
Their worms weave silken webs, here glowing vines 
Lay forth their purple to the sun : 
Beneath the soil, their harvests run, 
And king's revenues ripen in the mines. 
XXII. 
What's various nature? ait divine, 
Man's soul to soften and refine : 
Heav'n diff rent growths to diff rent lands * . 
That all may stand in need of all, 
And int' rest draw around the ball 
A net to catch and join all human hearts, 
XXIV. 
Thus has the great CREATon's pen, 
His law supreme to mortal men, 
In their necessities distinctly writ : 
Ev'n appetite supplies the place 
Of absent virtue, absent grace, 
And human want — human wit, 
xv. 
Vast naval ensigns strow'd around, 
1he wond'ring foreigner confound : 
Ho stands the deep aw'd continent aghast, 
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As her proud sceptred sons survey, 
At ev'ry port, on ev'ry quey, 
Huge mountains rise of cable, anchor, mast! 


XXVI. 
Th' unwieldly tun! the pond'rous bale ! 
Each prince his own-clime set to sail, 
See here, by subjects of a British king : 
How earth's abridg'd ; all nations range 
A narrow spot, our thrang'd Exchange! 
And send the streams of plenty from their spring. 
| XXVII. 
Nor earth alone, all nature bends 
In aid to Britain's glorious ends: 
Toils she in trade? or bleeds in honest wars? 
Her keel each yielding sea enthrals, 
Each willing wind her canvas calls, 
Her pilot into serviee lists the stars. 
ä XXVIII. 
A size confin'd, and humbly made, 
What though we oreep beneath the shade, 
And seen as emmets on this point the ball? 
Heav'n lighted up the human soul, 
Heav'n bid its rays transpierce the whole, 
And giving godlike reason, gave us all. 
XXIX. 
Thou golden chain 'twixt God and men, 
Blest reason! guide my life and pen; 
All ills, like ghosts, fly trembling at thy light. 
Who thee obeys, reigns over-all ; 
Smiles, though the stars around him fall ;- 
A god is nought but reason infinite. 
XXX. 
The man of reason is-a god, 
Who $scorns tb stoop to fortune's nod: 
Sole agent he beneath the shining sphere. 
Others are passive, are impell d, 
Are frighten'd flatter'd, sunk, or swell'd, 
As accident is pleas'd to domineer. 
XXXI. 
Our hopes and fears are much to blame; 
Shall monarchs awe ? or crowns inflame 
From gross mistake our idle tumult springs: 
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Those men the silly world disarm, 
Elude the dart, dissolve the charm, 
Who know the slender worth of men and things. 
: | XXXII. 
The present object, present day, 
Are idle phantoms, and away; 

W hat's lasting only does exist. Know this, 
Life, fame, friends, freedom, empire call; 
Peace, commerce, freedom nobly fall, 

To launch us on the flood of endless bliss. 

; ö XXXIII. 
How foreign these, though most in view! 
Go, look your whole existence through; 
Thence form your rules; thence fix your estimate: 
For so the gods. But as the gains, 
How great the toil? twill cost more pains 
To vanquish folly than reduce a state. 
= xXXIV. 
Hence, reason! the first palm is thine: | 

Old Britain learnt from thee to shine; 

By thee, trade's swarming throng, gay freedom's smile. 
Armies in war of fatal trown, | 
Of peace the pride, arts flow ing gown, 

Enrich, exalt, defend, instruct our isle. 


STR AN IH. 


I. 
CoMMERCE gives arts, as well as gain; 


By commerce wafted o'er the main, 
They barb' rous climes enlighten as they run: 
Arts, the rich traffic of the soul! 
May travel thus from pole to pole, 
And gild the world with learning's brighter sun. 
II. 


Commerce gives learning, virtue, gold! 
Ply commerce, then, ve Briton's bold, 
Inur'd to winds and seas! lest gods repent: 

The gods that thron'd you in the wave, 

And, as the trident's emblem, gave 
A triple realm that awes the continent ; 

III. 

And awes with wealth"; for wealth is fow'r: 

. When Jeve descends a golden shower, 
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Tis navies, armies, empire, all in one.———- 
View, emulate, outshine old Tyre; | 
In scarlet rob'd, with gems on fire. 
Her merchants princes ! every deck a throne ! 
IV. 
She sat an empress ! aw'd the flood! 
Her stable column ocean trod; I 
She call'd the nations, and she call'd the seas, 
By both obey d: the Syrian sings; 
The Cyprian's art her viol strings : 
Togarmah's steed along her valley neighs, 
v x 


The fir of Senir makes her floor; : 
And Bashan's oak, transform d, her oar; 
High Lebanon her mast: far Dedan warms 

Her mantled host; Arabia feeds; 
Her sail of purpie Egypt spreads; 
Arvad sends mariners; The Persian, arms. 
: VI. 
The world's last limit bounds her fame, 
The golden city was her name! 
J hose stars on earth, the topaz, onyx, blaze 
Beneath her foot : extent of coast, 
And rich as Nile's, let others boast ; 


Her's the far nobler harvest of the seas. 
VII. 


O merchant land! as Eden fair! 
Ancient of empires! Nature's care! 
The strength of ocean! head of plenty's springs! 
The pride of isles! in wars rever d! 
Mother of crafts! lov'd ! courted! fear d! 


Pilot of kingdoms ! and support of kings! 
vin. 


Great mart of nations — hut she fell: 
Her pamper'd sons revolt! rebel! 
Against his favourite isle loud roars the main! 
The tempest howls ! her sculptur'd dome 
Soon the wolf's refuge, dragon's throne ! 
The land, one altar! a «hole pecple slain! 
IX. 
The destin'd day puts on our frown ; 
The sable hour is coming down; 
She's on her march from yon alm glity throne ; 


The 
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The sword and storm are in her hand; 
She trumpets shrill her dread command: 


| Dark be the light of earth, the boast, unknown 
X. 


For oh! her sins as red as blood, 
As crimson deep, outcry the flood; ; 
The queen of trade is bought, onoe wise and jusb3 
Now, venal is her council's tongne : 
How riot, violence and wrong, AS 
Turn gold to dross, her blossom into dust! 
XI. 
To things inglorious, far beneath 
Those high-born souls they proudly breathe, 
Her sordid nobles sinks !. her mighty bow! 
I it for this the groves around 
Return the tabret's sprightly sound? 
Is it for this the great ones tess the brow ? 
XII 
What burning feuds twixt brothers reign !“ 
To nuptials cold, bow glow the vem, | 
Confounding kindred, and misleading right? 
The spurious lord it o'er the land! 
Bold blasphemy dares make a stand, 
Assault the sky, and brandish all-her might! 
| XIII. ̃ 
Tyre's artizan, sweet orator, 
Her merchant, sage, big man of war, 
Her judge, her prophet, nay, her: hoary heads, 
Whose brows wi h wisdom should be crown's;. 
Her very priests, in- guilt abound : h 


Hence, the world's cedar all her honour cheds. 


| XIV. 1 

What dearth of truth! what thirst of gold! 
Chiefs warm in peace, in battie cold? 

What youth unletter'd! base ones liſted high! 
What public boasts ? what private views! 
What desert temples! crowded $tews ! 

Whit women—practis'd but to roll an eye! 

© 4p 


O! foul of heart, her ſairest dames 
Decline the son's intruding beams, | 
To mad the midnight in their gloo my haunts ; -- 
1 | i n 
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Alas! there is who sees them there; 
There is who flatters not the fair, 

When cymbals tinkle, and the virgin chaunts. 

- XVI. 

He sees and thunders !—Now in vain | 
The courser paws and foams the rein, 

And chariots stream along the printed soil: 
In vain her high presumptuous air: 
In gorgeous vestments, rich and rare, } 

O'er her proud shoulder throws the poor man's toll. 4 

XVII. 

In robes or gems, her costly stain, i 
Green, scarlet, azure, shine in vain ! Il; 


In vain their golden head her turrets rear; 
In vain high-flarour'd, foreign fruits, 
Sidonian isles, and Lydian lutes, 

Glide o'er her tongue, and melt upon her ear. | 1 

| Xvi. |; 
In vain wine flows in various streams, | 
With helm and spear each pillar gleams ; 

Damascus vain ! unfolds the glossy store. 
The golden v edge from Ophir's coa ts, 
From Arab incense, vain, she boasts; | 

Vain are her gods, and vainly men adore, 8 ' 

XIX. | 

Bell falls! the migh'y Nebo bends ! 


The nations hiss! her glory ends! | | 
To ships, her confidence! she flies from foes ; 4 
Foes mee: hes there : the wind, the wave, 
That once aid, strength, and grandeur gave, | 
Plunge her in seas from which her glory rose. l! 
35 10 
Her iv'ry deck, embroider'd sail, 11 
And mast of cedar, nought avail, | 
Or pilot learn'd ! she sinks, nor sinks alone, 
Her gods sink with her! to the sky, 
Which never more-shall meet her eve, | 
She sends her soul out in one dieadful groan, | 
XXI. 
Mhat though so vast her naval might, | 
In her first dawn'd the Britslr right, | 
All flags abas'd her sea-dominion greet, 


What 


Curtius. 
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What though she longer warr'd than Troy? 
At length her foes that isle destroy 
Whoze conquest fail'd as far as $ail'd her fleet. 
XXII. 
The kings she cloth'd in purple, shake 
Their awful brows: „O foul mistake! 

« O fatal pride? (they cry ;) this, this is she, 
« Who gaid———— With my own art and arm, 
„In the world's wealth I wrap me warm 

c And swell'dat heart, vain» empress of the sea! 

XXIII. 
© This, this is she, who meanly sar d: 
« Alas! how low to be ador'd, ; 

&« And style hers-If a god! Through stormy wars 
« This eagle-isle her thunder bore, 

« High-fed her young with human gore: 
„And would. have built her +1 among the stars. 
XXIV. 
« But ah ! frail man! how impotent 
« To stand Heav'n's vengeatice, or prevent! 
« To turn aside the great Cntartor's aim! 
« Shall island-kings with him contend, 
« Who makes the poles beneath him bend, ; 
« And shall drink up the sea herself with flame! 
XXV. | 
« Earth, ether, empyreum bow, 
« When from the brazen mountain's- brow, 
4 The Gos of battle takes his mighty bow: 
« Of wrath prepares to pour the flood, 
Puts on his vesture dipt in blood, | 
« And marches out to scourge the world below: 
XXVI. 
« Ah wretched isle, once eall'd the great! 
« Ah wretched isle, and wise too late ! 
« The vengeance of JEHoVAn is gone out: 
« Thy luxury, corruption, pride, 
« And freedom lost, the realms deride, 
« Ador'd the standing, oer thy ruins shout. 
XXVII. 
« To scourge with war, or peace bestow, 
« Was thine, O fallen! fallen low! 7 
4 T was thine, of jarring thrones to still debates : 


« How 
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« How art thou fallen, down, down, down! 
« Wide, waste, and night, and horror frown, 
„Where empire flam'd in gold, and balanc'd states.“ 


STRAIN HI. 


I. 
ENCE learn as hearts are foul or pure, 
Our fortunes wither or endure : 
Nations may thrive or perish by the wave. 
W hat storms from Jove's unwilling frown, 
A people's crimes solicit down, 
Ocean's the womb of riches and the grave. 
II. 
This truth, O Britain! ponder well; 
Virtues should rise, as fortunes swell: 

What is large property ?——The sign of good, 
Of worth superior: if tis less, 
Another's treasure we possess, | 

And charge*the gods with favours misbestow d. 

III. 
This counsel suits Britannia's isle, 
High- flush'd with wealth and freedom's smile: 

To vassals prison'd in the continent, 

Who starve, at home, on meagre toil, 
And suck to death their mother soil, 


*T were useless caution, and a truth mispent. 
IV. 


Fell tyrants strike beyond the bone, 
And wound the soul; bow genius down, 
Lay virtue waste! For worth or arts, who strain, 
To throw them at a monster's foot? 
"Tis property supports pursuit; 
Freedom gives eloquence ; and freedom, gain. 


She peurs the thought, and forms the style; 
She make the blood and spirits boil: 

1 feel her now! and rouze, and rise, and rave 
In Theban song: O muse! not thine, 
Verse is gay freedom's gift divine : 

The man that can think greatly is no slave. 

VI 


Others may traffic if they please; 
Britain, fair daughter of the seas, 


And if for commerce, ocean flows for thee. 


wum 
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Is born for trade, to plough her field the wave, * 
Aud reap the growth of every coast; 
A speck of land! but let her boat, 
Gods gave the world, when they the waters gave. 
ED. i? 
Britain ! behold the world's wide face; 
Not cover'd half with solid space, 
Three parts are fluid: empire of the sea! 
And why ? for commerce, Ocean streams 
For that, through all his various names: 


VIII. 
Britain, like some great potentate 
Of eastern clime, retires in State, 
Shuts out the nations ! Would a prince draw nigh ? 
He passes her strong guards the waves, 
Of servant winds admission craves, 


Her empire has no 3 but the sky. 


There are her friends; volt Zephyr there, 
Keen Eurus, Notus never fair, 

Rough Boreas bursting from the pole: all urge, 
And urge for her, their various toil; 
The Caspian, the broad Baltic, boil, | 

And into life the dead Pacific Aren 


There are het friend, A marshall d train! 
A golden host! and azure plain! 

By turns to duty, and by turns retreat: 
They may retreat, but not from her; 
The stars that quit this hemisphere 


Must quit the skies to want a British fleet. 
XI. 


Hyad, for her, leans o'er her urn; 

For her, Orien's glories burn, 
The Pleiads gleam. For Britons set and rise. 

The fair-fac d sons of Mazaroth, 

Nearthe deep chambers of the south, | 
The raging Dog that fires the rb ht: skies. 

ä XI 
These nations Newton made his own; 
All intimate with him alone, 


To 
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To the last volume's closing star; 
Decypher'd every character: 
His reason pour'd new Iiglit upon the sun. 


Let the proud brothers of the land 
Smile at our rock and barren strand: 
Not such the sea: let Fohe's ancient line 
Vast tracts, and ample beings, vaunt; 

The camel low, small elephant; 
O Britain! the Leviathan is thine. 


Leviathan! whom nature's strife 
Brought forth her largest piece of life! 
He sleeps an isle ! his sport the billows warm! 
Dreadful Leviathan 1 thy spout 
Invades the skies; the stars are out: 
He drinks a river, and ejects a storm. 


The Atlantic surge around our shore, 
German and Caledonian roar, 
Their mighty genii hold us in their lap 
Hear Egbert, Edgar, Ethelred: 

« The seas are ours, — The monarch sgaid—— l 
The floods their hands, their hands the nations clap. . 


Whence is a rival then to rise? 
Can he be found beneath the skies? | 
No, there they dwell that can give Britain fear ; 
The pow'rs of earth by rival aim, 
Her grandeur but the more proclaim ; 
And prove their distance most as they draw near, 


Proud Venice sits amid the waves ; 
Her foot ambitious Ocean laves; 

Ari's neblest boast ! but O what wondrous odds 
*T wixt Venice and Britannia's isle ? 
Twixt mortal and immort.] toil * 

Britannia is a Venice built by gods, 


Let Holland triumph o'er her foes, 
But not o'er friends by whom she rose; 
The child of Britain! and shall she contend? - 

Vol. III. (©: 


n 


It 
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It were no less than parricide !—— 
What wonders rise from out the tide! 
Her high and mighty to the rudder bend. 
bes; Bo | 
And are there then of lofty b:ow, 
Who think trade mean, and scorn to bow 
So far beneath the state of noble birth? 
Alas ! these chiefs but little know, 
Commerce how high, themselves how low; 


| + 
And what if earth's mean sons to do, 
But reap her fruits, and warm pursue 


With compass, chart, and starry crown, 
Their delegate, to make the nations smile. 
Pd be. XXI. 
Blush, and behold the Russian bow, 
From forty crowns, his mighty brow, 


That arm which swept the blobdy field, 
See ! the huge ax or hammer wield; 


The sons of nobles are the Sons of earth; - 


The world's chief good, not glut on others toil ? 
High Commerce from the gods came down, 


To trade——to toil he turns his glorious hand; 


While sceptres wait, and thrones impatient stand. 


pow + |: 14 
O shame to subjects! first renown, 
Matchless example to the crown? 


Old Time is poor: What age boasts such a sight ? 


Ye drones ! adore the Man divine 
No; virtue still as mean decline, f 
Call Russians barb rous, * yourselves polite. 
XIII. 

He too of Judah great as wise, 
With Hiram strove in merchandise; 
Monarchs with monarchs struggle for an oar! 
That merchant sinking to his grave, 
A flood of treasure swells the cave; 


The king leſt much, the merchant bury'd more“. 


XXIV. 
Is merchant an inglorious name? 
No; fit for Pindar such a theme, 


3260 talents at one time, and an immenſe ſum the next. 


* Vaſt treaſute taken from Solomon's tomb 1300 years after his death; 
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Too great for me; I pant beneath the weight ! 
If loud as Ocean's were my voice, | 
If words and thoughts to court my cheice, 
Out-number'd sands, I could not reach its height. 
a Wh XXV. | 
Merchants 9'er proudest heroes reiyn ; 
Those trade in blessing, these in pain, 
At slaughter swell, and shout while nations groan : 
With purple monarchs merchants vie: 
If great to spend, what to supply ? 
Priests pray for blessings, merchants pour em down. 
| Xx VI. 
Kings, merchants are in leagne and love ; 
Earth's odours pay soft airs above, 
That o'r the tecming field prolific range: 
Planets are merchants, take, return, 
Lustre and heat; by trafhie burn; 
The whole creation is oue vast exchange, 
TORS n RORY 
Is merchant an inglorious name ? 
What says the sons of letter'd fame, 
Proud of their volumes, swelling in their cells? 
In open life, in change of scene, 
Mid various manners, throngs of men, 


Experience, arts, and solid wisdom dwells. 
| XXVII. 


Trade; art's mechanic, Nature's stores 
Well weighs; to starry science soars: 

Reads warm in life (dead coloured by the pen) 
The sites, tongues, int'rests of the ball: | 
Who studies trade, he studies all: 

Accomplish'd, merchants are accomplish'd men. 


STRAIN IV. 


I 


How shall I farther rouse the soul? 
How sloth's lascivious reign controul 
By verse, with unextinguish'd ardour wrought ? 
How-'ev'ry breast inflame with mine? 
How bid my theme still brighter shine, 


With wealth of words, and unexhausted thought? 
| C2 O Thou 
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II. 
O thou Dirczan swan on high, 
Round whem familiar thunders fly! 
While Jove attends a language like his own! 
Thy spirit pour like vernal show'rs, 
My t verse shall burst out with the flow'rs, 


While Britain's trade advances with her sun. 
| III. 


Though Britain was not born to fear, 
Grasp not at bloody fame from war; 

Nor war decline, if thrones your right invade : 
Jove gathers tempest black as night ; 
Jove pours the golden flood of light ; 


Let Britain thunder, or let Britain trade. 
; IV... 


Britain, a comet or a star, 
In commerce this, or that in war, 
Les Britons shout? earth, seas, and skies resound! 
Commerce to kindle, raise, preserve. 
And spirit dart through every nerve, 


5 — oe renee. 
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v. 

| So fall from heav'n the vernal show'rs, 

| To cheer the globe, and wake the flow'rs; 

| The bloom call'd forth, see azure skies display'd ; 
| The bird of voice is proud to sing 

| Industrious bees ply every wing, 

| Distend their cells, and ws their golden trade. 
| 

| 


Trade once extinguish'd, "Britain $ SUN 
Is gone out too; his race is run: 
| He shiues in vain i her isle's an isle indeed, 
| A spot too small to be o'ercome ; 
A dreadful safety! wretched doom! 


| No foe will conquer what no foe can feed, 
VIL 


Trade's the source, sinew, soul of all: 

Trade's all herself; hers, hers the ball; 
Where most unseen, the goddess still is there; 
Trade leads the dance, i rade lights the blaze, 
The courtiers pomp the students ease! 
Twas trade at Blenheim fought and clos'd the year. 


* Tte King's keech, 


Hear from the throne * a voice through time renown n'd. 


— 


WI. 


” ha 
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Wk --:: 
What Rome and all her gods defies ? 
The Punic oar. Behold it rise 
And battle for the world! Trade gave the call; 
Rich cordials from his naval art 
Sent the strong spirits to his heart, 
That bid an Afrie merchant grasp the ball 
1X. 


Where is on earth Jehovah's home ? 
Trade mark'd the soil, and built the dome, 

In which his Majesty first deign'd to dwell ; 
The walls with silver sheets o'erlaid, 


Rich as the sun, through gold unweigh'd, 
Bent the moon'd arch, and bid the column swell. 
1 | 


Grandeur unknown to Solomon ? | 
Methinks the lab'ring earth should groan, 
Beneath yon load *: Created sure, not made! 

Servant and rival of the skies! 
Heav'n's arch alone gan higher rise: 


What hand immortal rais'd thee *—Humble Trade. 


Where hadst thou been, if left :t large, 
Those sinewy ams that tugg'd the barge, - 
Had caught at pleasure on the flow'ry green? 
If they had watch'd the midnight star, 
Had swung behind the rolling car, 
Or fill'd it wich disgrace, * had'st thou been? 
XII. 


As by repletion men consume,. 
Abundance is the miser's doom: 

Expend it nobly ; he that lets it rust, | 
Which, passing num'rous hands, would shine, 
Is not a man, but living mine, 


Foe to the gods, and rival to the dust. 
ATIT. 


Trade barb'rous lands can poli>h fair : 

Make earth well worth the wise man's care; 
Call forth her forests, charm them into fleets ; 

Can make one house of human race: 

Can bid the distant poles embrace ; 


Hers every sun; and India India meets, | 
| C c 3 Trade 


* St. Paul's, built by the coal-tir. 
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XIV. 
Trade monarchs crowns, and arts impor:s, 
With bounty feeds, with laurel courts : 
Trade gives fair virtue fairer still to shine; 
Enacts those guards of gain, the laws ; 
Exalts even freedom's glorious cause: 


Trade, warn'd by Tyre, O make religi n thine. 
XV 


You lend each other mutual aid; #7 
Why is Heav'n's smile in wealth convey'd ? 
Not to place vice, but virtues in our power : 
Pleasure declin'd is luxury! 
Boundless in time, and in degree : 
Pleasure'enjoy'd, the tumult of an hour. 
| XVI. 
False joy's a discomposing thing, 
That jars. on nature's trembling string, 
Tempests the spirits, and untunes the frame: 
True joy the sunshine of the soul, 
A bright serene that calms the whole; | 
Which they ne'er knew, whom other joys inflame, 
XVII. r | 
Merchant! religion is the care 
To grow as rich as angels are ; 
To knew false coin from true; to sweep the main: 
The mighty stake secure, beyond 
The strongest tie of field or ſund ; 
Commerce gives gold, religion makes it gain. 
XVIII. 
Join then religion to thy store, 
Or India's mines- will make thee poor : 
Greater than Tyre! O bear a nobler mind, 
Sea-sovereign isle ! proud war decline, 
Trade patronize ! what glory thine, 
Ardent to bliss, who could'st * mankind! 
5 : * 4 
Rich commerce ply with warmth divine 
By day, by night; the stars are thine: 
Wear out the stars in trade! eternal run, 
From age to age, the noble glow, 
A lage to gain, and to bestow, 
"While ages last! in trade burn out the sun. 
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XX. Tg 

Trade, Britain's all, our sires sent down, 

With toil, blood, treasure, ages won; 

This, Edgar great bequeath'd ; this, Edward bold; 
Let Forbishers, let Raleighs fire! 

O let Columbus! shade inspire! 
New worlds disclose, with Drake surround an old. 
XXI. 
Columbus! scarce inferior fame 
- For thee to find, than Heav'n to frame, 

That womb of gold and gem : her wide domain 
And universe! her rivers, seas! | 
Her fruits, both men and gods to please ! 

Heav'n's fairest birth! and but for thee in vain. 

XXII. 
Worlds still unknown deep shadows wrap; 
Call wonders forth from nature's lap ; 
New glory pour on her eternal Sire; 
O noble search! O glorious care! 
Are you not Britons? Why despair ? 
New worlds are due to such a godlike fire, 
XXIII. 
Swear by the great Eliza's soul, 
That trade as long as waters roll: 
Ah! no; the gods chastise my rash decree 
By great Er1za do not swear: 
For thee, O GEorGt ! the gods declaie; 
And thou tor them! late time shall swear by thee. 
XXIV. 
Truth, bright as stars, with thee prevails ; 
Full by thy fame, as swelling sails: 
Constant as tides thy mind; as masts elate; 
Thy justice an unerring belm, 
To steer Britannia's fickle realm: 


Thy num'rous race, Sure anchor of the state. 


STRAIN V. 


I 
RITANNIA'S state what bounds confine ? 
(Of rising thought, O golden mine!) 


gir 


— 


Mountains, Alps, streams, gulfs, oceans, sets ro bound, 


* Born in England: 
t Vid. D<ſcriptivg of America. 


She | 


* 
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She sallies, till she strikes the ster; 
Expanding wide, and launching far 


As wind can fly, or rolling wave resound. 
I. 


Small isJe ! for Czsars, for the son 
Of Jove, u ho burst from Macedon 

For georgeous Easterns blazing o'er mankind; 
Then when they call'd the world their own, 
Not equal fame from fable shone; 


They rose to gods in half thy sphere confin'd, 
III. 


Here no demand for fancy's wing; 
Plain truth's ilus'rious : as Ising, 
O bear yen spangled harp repeat my lay! 
Yon starry lere has caught the sound, 
And spreads it to the planets round, 
Who best can tell where —— Britannia's way. 


The skies, (fair printed ) unfold 
The naval fame of ined page) 

As in a mirror show th' adventurous throng : 
The deeds of Giecian mariners 
Are read by gods, are writ in stars, 

And noble verse that shall endure as long. 

V. 

The skies are records of the main; 
hence Argo listens to my ſ strain: 

Citron, for song renown'd, his noble rage 
For nayal ſame and song renews, 
As Britains fame he hears and views; 


Chiron, the Shovell of a former age. 
VI. 


The whale (for late I sung his praise) 
Pours gratetul |nstre on my lays; 
How «mites* Arions friend with partial beams! 
Eridanus wculd fleiter too, 
But jealousies his smiles subdue; 


He fears a British rival in the Thames. 
VII. 


In pride the lion lifts his main, 
To see his British brother's reign | 
As stars below: the balance, George! from thine, 


* The dolphin, 


Which 
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Which weighs the nations, learns to weigh 
F More acurate the night and day; 


rom thy fair daughters: Virgo learns to shine. 
VII. 


Of Britain's court ye lesser lights! 
How could the wise man gaze whole nights. 
On Richmond's e e, on Berenice's hair? 
Eut oh! you practise shameful arts ;. 
Your own retain, seize others hearts; 
Pirates, not merchants, are the British fair. * 
IX. | 
This truth I swear by Cynthia's beam. | 
Pale Queen! be flush'd at Britain's fame! | F 
And rolling, tell the nations, —* O'er the main 07 
« To share her empire is thy pride.“ | 
He, mighty pow'y! who curbs the tide, | 
Uncurbs, exten..s, throws wide Britannia's reign. 
X. 
What is the main, ye kings renown'd ? 
Britannia's centre, and your bound : 
Austrian ! where'er Leviathan can roll, : I 
Is Britain's home! and Britain's mine, 
Where'er the ripening sun can shine! 


Parts are for emperors; for her the whole. 
XI. 


Why, Austrian! wilt thou hover still 
On doubtful wing, and want the skill 
To see thy welfare in the world's? teo late 
Another Churchill thou may'st find, 
Another Churchill not so kind, 
And other Blenheims big with other fate. 
XII. 
Ill thou remember'st, ill do'st own, 
Who rescu'd an ungrateful throne ; 
Ill thou consider'st, that the kind are brave; 
Ill dost thou weigh, that in time's womb. 
A day may slcep, a day of doom, 
As great to ruin as was that to save. 
XIII. 
How wou'd'st thou smile to hear my strain, 
Whose boasted inspiration's vain? 
Yet what if my prediction should prove true? 


Know'st 


— 
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Kunow'st thou the fatal pair, who shine 


* Orer Britain's trading empire? thine 

As one rejected, what if one subdue ? 

XIV. 

W hat naval scene“ adorns the seat 

Of awful Britain's high debate, ; 
Inspires her councils and records her pow'r ? 

The nations know, in glos ing balls 

On sinking thrones the tempest falls, 


When her august, assembled senates lower. 
XV. 


O language fit for thoughts so bold! 

Would Britain have her anger told? 
Ah! never let a meaner language sound, 

Than that which prost rates human souls, 

Through heav'n's dark vault impetuous rolls, 
And nature rocks. when ang: — Jove has frown'd. d. 


Not realms vnbounded, not a Hood. 
Of natives, not ex of blood. 
Or reach of counsel, gives the world a lord; 
Trade calls him forth, and sets him high, _ 
As mortal man o'er men can fly: 


Trade leaves poor . — the keenest sword. 


Nay, hers the sword d for fleets have wings, 
Like light'ning fly to dis'ant kings ; 
Like gods descend at once on trembling states 
Is war proclaim'd? our wars are hurl'd 
To farthest confines of the world, 
Surprise your parts, and thunder-at your gator, 
XVIII. 
The king of tempests, /Eolus, 
Sends forth his pinion'd people thus, 
On rapid errands : as they fly, they roar, 
And carry sable clouds, and sweep 
The land, the desert, and the deep ! 


Earth shakes ! proud. cities fall, and thrones adore ! 0 ] 
XIX. 


The fools of nature ever strike 
On bare outsides ; and lothe or like 
As glitter bids 7 in endless error vie; ? 
| "os Admire 


— 


„elbe Spaniſh Armada in the Houſe of Lords, 
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Admire the purple and the crown: 
Of human welfare and renown, 


Trade's the big heart ; n 8 but their eye. | 


| Whence Tartar grand, By Mogul great 
Trade gilt their titles, power'd their state; 
While Afric's black, laseivious, slothful breed; 
To clasp their ruin, fly from toil, 
That meanest product of their soil, 


Their people sell; one half on t'other feed. 
XXI. 


Of nature's wealth from commerce rent, 
Afric's a glaring monument: 

Mid citron forests, and pomegranate groves, 
(Curs'd in a paradise !) she pines ; 

Oer gen'rous glebe, o er golden mines. 


Her beggar d, famish'd, tradeless native roves. 
XXII. 


Not so thine, China, blooming wide! 
Thy numerous fleet might bridge the tide ; 
Thy products would exhaust both India's mines: 

Shut be thy gate of trade! or woe 
To Britajn's ! Europe twill o'erflow, —— 


Ungrateful song! — inspires thy lines. 
XXIII. 


Britain to these, and such as these, 

The river broad, and foaming seas, 
Which sever lands to mortals less renown'd, 

Devoid of naval skill or might : 

Those sever'd parts of earth unite : 


Trade's the full pulse that sends their vigour round. 
XXIV. 


Could, O could one engrossing hand 

The various streams of trade command 
That, like the sun, would gazing nations awe; 
That awfu! pow'r the world would brave, 
Beld war, and empire proud, his slave; 


Mankind his subjects, and his will their law. 
XXV, 


Hast thou look'd round the spacious earth? 
From commerce, grandeur's humble birth: 
To GRrORHOE from Noah, empires, living, dead, 


* Coffee. 


* 


Their 
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Their pride, their shame, their rise, their fall, 
Time's whole plain chronicle, is all | 
One bright encomium, undesign'd, on trade. 
A XVI. 4 
Trade springs from peace, and wealth from trade, 
And pow'r from wealth; of pow'r is made 
The god on earth; hail then the dove of peace! 


* 
: 


Whose olive speaks the raging flood 


Of war repress'd ; what's loss of blood ? 


War is the death of commerce and increase. 
„ *; 7.1 


Then perish war——detested war! 

Shalt thou make gods? like Cæsar's star? 
What calls man' fool so loud as this has done, 
From Nimrod's down to Bourbon's line? 
P Why not adore two as divine, | 


Wide-wasting storms before the genial sun ? 
'XX VIII. 


Peace is the merchant's summer clear! 
His harvest! harvest round the year! 

For peace, with laurel every mast be bound; 
Each deck carouse, each flag stream out, 
Each cannon sound, each sailor shout; 


For peace, letevery sacred ship be crown'd ! 
XXIX. g 


Sacred are ships, of birth divine! 
An angel drew the first design; 
With which the * patriarch nature's ruins brav'd: 
Two world's abroad, an old and new, 
He safe o'er foaming billows flew : 
The gods made human race, a pilot sav'd. 
| XXX. 
How $acred too the merchant's name ! —— 
When Britain blaz'd meridian fame + 
Bright shone the sword, but brighter trade gave law: 
Merchants in distant courts rever'd, { 
Where prouder statesmen ne'er appear'd, 
Merchants, ambassadors ! and thrones in awe! 


SEX. 
Tis theirs to know the tides, the times; * 
The march of stars, the births of climes; 
| Summe 


— 
+ln Queen Elizabeth's reign. 


Let 


An 


+I 
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Summer and winter theirs, theirs land and sea; 
Theirs are the seasons, months and vears; 
And each a different garland wears ;— 

O that my song could add eternity! 

XXXII. 
Praise is the racred oil that feeds 
The burning lamp of godlike deeds; 
Immortal glory pays illustrious cares; 
Whither, ye Britons! are ye bound? 
O noble voyage, glorious round ! 
Launch from the Thames, and end among the stars, 
XXXIII. 
If to my subject rose my soul, 
Your fame should last while oceans roll: 


When other worlds in depths of time shall rise, 


As we the Greeks of mighty name, 

May they Britannia's fleet proclaim, 
Look up, and read her stories in the skies f 

XXXIV. 

Ye Syrens, sing! ye Tritons, blow ! 

Ye Nereids, dance! ye billows, flow! 
Roll to my measures, O ye starry throng! 

Ye winds, i in concert breathe around ! 

Ye navies to the concert bound ! 
From pole to pole! to Britain all belong, 


MORA L. 


I. 
RITAIN ! thus bless'd, thy blessing know; 
Or bless, in vain, the gods bestow ; 
Its end fulfil, means cherish, source adore; 
Vain swellings of thy soul repress ; 
They most may lose who most possess ; 
Then let bliss awe, and tremble at thy store. 
II. 
Nor be too fond of life at best; 
Her chearſul, not enamour'd guest: 
Let thought fly forward; 'twill gay prospects give 
Prospects immortal! that deride 
A Tyrant wealth, a Persian pride, 
And make it perfect fortitude to live. 
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+ It is Sir Iſaac Newton's opinion, that the principal conſtellations 


took their names from the Argonauts, to perpstuate that great action. 
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III. 
O for eternity, a scene 
To fair adventurers serene! 
O, on that sea to deal in pure renown |! 
Traffic with gods! what transports roll! 
What boundless import to the soul! 
The poor man's empire! and the subjects crown. 
IV. 


Adore the gods, and plough the seas: 

These be thy arts, O Britain! these. 
Let others pant for an immense command; 

Let others breathe war's fiery god: 

The proudest victor fears thy nod, 
Long as the trident fiils thy * hand. 


Glorious, while heav' — freedom lasts; 
Which trade's soft spurious daughter blasts: 
For what is tyranny ? A monstrous birth 
From luxury, by bribes caress'd, 
By glowing power in sbades compress'd; 

Which stalks around, and chains the groaning earth. 
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s I. 
HEE, Trade! I first, who boast no store, 
Who owe thee nought, thus snatch from shore, 
The shore of prose, where thou hast slumber'd long; 
And send thy flag triumphant down 
The tide of time to sure renown. 
O bless my country ! and A pay'st my song. 


Thou art the Briton's er theme; 

Why then unsung? my ſ simple aim 
To dress plain sense, and fire the generous e. 

Not sport imagination s vain ; 

But list with you * ethereal train 
The shining muse to serve the public good. 

III. 

Of ancient art and ancient praise, 

The springs are open d in my lays: + 
Olympic heroes, ghosts around me thrang, 


* The ſtars. 


+ Tibi res antique laudis, et artis 
In gredior, ſanctos auſus re:ludere fontes ; 
Aſ-rz4mqae cano Rmana per oppida carmen. Vir. 
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And think their glory sung anew ; a: 
Till chiefs of equal fame they view; 
Nor grudge to Britons bold their Theban song. 
IV- 
Not Pindar's theme with mine compares; 
As far surpass'd as useful cares 
Transcend diversion light, and glory vain: 
The wreath fantastic, shouting throng, 
And panting steed, to him belong, 
The charioteer's, not empire's golden reign. 


Nor Chandos! thou the muse despise 
That would to glowing Etna rise, 
(Such Pindars breast) thou Theron of our time ? 
Seldom to man the gods impart 
A Pindar's head, or Theron's heart: 
In life or song, how rare the true sublime! 
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